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FOREWORD 

In ‘Hindu Sadhana’ Dr. Nalini Kanta 
Brahma contributes a highly interesting and 
important work to the literature of Hindu 
Thought and Religion. His training as a 
student of Philosophy, his extensive studies 
in religious literature, and above all, his deep 
faith in the value of the Classical types of 
devotion and discipline, have enabled him to 
produce a book which will be invaluable to 
all students of Religion. The writer insists 
rightly on those characteristics of Hindu 
Religion which bring out its kinship with the 
higher religious thought of the world and also 
make manifest the attitude of broad toleration 
characteristic of the Hindu Religion. The book 
offers an illustration of what may be called the 
organic unity of higher religions. Though the 
writer’s interest is more on the practical side of 
Hinduism, there is a very clear discussion of the 
fundamental philosophical concepts underlying 
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the Hindu Faith. I have no doubt that the Ddox 
will be read widely by all those interested in 
Philosophy and Religion. 


S. Radhakrishnan 


Waltair, 
August is, i93 2 



PREFACE 


The theoretical side of Indian Philosophy- 
lias been ably presented in the monumental 
works of Sir Sarbapalli Radhakrishnan and 
Dr. Surendra Nath Das Gupta. I have attempted 
in the following pages a presentation of the 
practical side of Hindu Philosophy as manifested 
in the different religious systems of the Plindus. 
It has been my special endeavour to show the 
essential connection between theory and practice, 
and to point out the true significance of the course 
of discipline prescribed by the different religious 
systems for the attainment of spiritual realisa¬ 
tion. The subject is so very wide that it has 
not been possible for me to deal in detail with 
everything that ought to fall within its scope, and 
I have been compelled to remain satisfied, in most 
cases, with merely a general treatment. I have 
confined myself to the discussion of the orthodox 
forms of Hindu Sadhana, and have not included 
Buddhistic and Jaina .Sadhana in this work. 

The First Part of this book is devoted to the 
discussion of the function and characteristics of 
Hindu Sadhana in general. The Second Part 
deals with the particular forms of Hindu 
Sadhana—Karina, Jnana and Bliakti. We have 
included the Yoga form of Sadhana under Karma, 
and have taken the system propounded by 
Patanjali as representative of the Yoga line of 
Sadhana. Although there are other forms of 
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oga, such as Hatha-yoga, Lajm-yoga etc., still 
they seem to be of the nature of preparatory 
disciplines, helping to make the vehicle,—the body 
and the vital processes, fit for the higher processes, 
and are not possibly meant to be independent 
methods of realisation. The Tantric method of 
Sadhana has been included under the Bhakti line, 
because it emphasises the aspect of updsand or 
worship. 

I have avoided technical discussions as far’as 
possible, and it is expected that the book will suit 
the general reader, excepting a few portions. 
Those who do not possess special knowledge of 
philosophy would, however, do well to oinit Gh. II, 
the concluding pages of Ch. X, and a few pages 
of Ch. XI. 

I have not used italics for the Sanskrit words 
placed within brackets, as the brackets themselves, 
I think, mark them out sufficiently. Italics have 
not been used also for words that have become very 
familiar through repeated usage. 

In the Appendix, I have explained some of 
the terms and expressions used in the book, which 
could not be dealt with more elaborately in the 
places where they occur. 

A great deal of difficulty has been felt in 
judging as to how much of the details of Sadhana 
ought to be included and how much to be left out. 
Sometimes I have felt that I am introducing un¬ 
necessary details, sometimes, that I have become 
unjustifiably brief; I do not know whether I have 
succeeded in steering a middle course between the 
two. 
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I have to express my gratefulness to Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Pandit Jogendranath Tarkatirtha 
for explaining some of my difficulties. I am 
deeply indebted to my friends, Professor Gopinath 
Bhattacharya and Professor Asokenath Vedanta- 
tirtha, for the ungrudging assistance they have 
rendered me in various ways in the preparation of 
this volume. 

V.) ■ ■ 

Calcutta, 

August 15, 1932. 
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PART h 

SADHANA IN GENERAL 


CHAPTER I 


THE RELATION OF PHILOSOPHY TO RELIGION 

The human understanding has an innate tendency to 
occupy itself with the attempt at a solution of the mystery 
of the universe as soon as it finds itself free from the task 
of meeting the immediate necessities of life. It is in this 
innkte tendency of the human mind that we are to look for 
the origin of science and philosophy. The human mind 
wants to find an explanation of the multiplicity and variety 
of the universe, desires to find out whether the seeming 
multiplicity can be traced back to any original unity, and 
whether the apparent disorder and disconnectedness can be 
interpreted to be only seeming and. unreal appearances of 
a perfect law and harmony behind. This search for a 
common ground, this march of reason for finding out the 
One which will explain all diversities, this innate hankering 
of the human reason for the One or the Ultimate Unity, and 
to be satisfied with nothing short of such a Unity, is per¬ 
haps all that ought to underlie the true spirit of philosophy. 
Science also seeks this unity, this explanation of the 
multiplicity by discovering a common ground, a unity-in¬ 
multiplicity, but only in a limited sphere. Every science 
wants to find out laws or uniformities or unities in its own 
department ; the task of harmonising the unities arrived at 
by different sciences is reserved for philosophy. The aim 
of philosophy is to find out the unity of knowledge that 
is free from all discord and contradiction. The Absolute 
of philosophy must, ex hypothesi, be the highest synthesis 
to which nothing can form the antithesis, must be a unity 
that is ultimate, a unity in which there are no component 
elements that may call for a further explanation. It must 
be something or some stage where all why’s are for ever 
stopped, where reason fiiids its fulfilment and feels that 
there is nothing further to reach or to attain. Unless such 
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■*^2/ tmity is reached where there is the absence of all 
diversities calling for a further explanation, we cannot say 
that philosophy has attained its object. A pluralistic or 
a dualistie philosophy is itself its own refutation, ‘because 
the ‘why’ still remains, because there is .still the residual 
multiplicity or diversity that calls for an explanation. 

When a person reaches the Absolute Unity, he feels 
that all his faculties have attained their richest fruition, 
that he has attained perfect knowledge and that nothing 
remains unknown to him (yasmin vijnate sarvamidam 
vijnatam bhavati), 1 that nothing remains for him to be 
done, and that no desire remains unrealised. 2 This state 
is described in the Bhagavad-Glta as follows: — 

Yam labdhva caper am labham many ate nadhikam 
tatah —‘‘attaining which nothing in this universe seems to 
be better.” 3 When a man has an inner vision, a direct 
experience of the Absolute, he feels an unspeakable joy 
pervading his whole system, and a sen.se of fulness and 
expansion is marked in every dimension of his being. 
The touch with the Absolute makes him full and perfect. 
This intuitive experience is the real test or criterion that 
tattva-jnana or real philosophical knowledge has been 
attained. Until this intuitive experience of the Absolute 
unity is attained, reasonings and argumentations must 
continue. The inward inarch of reason for attaining the 
complete unity can never stop until the goal is reached, 
until all ‘why’s* cease, and all diversities are explained 
away. This is the inherent nature of reason,—it moves 
forward until it reaches the highest synthesis, the abso¬ 
lutely homogeneous reality. 

There is a considerable difference between the concep¬ 
tion of philosophy as it is understood by Indian systems 
of philosophy on the one hand, and as it is taken to be 
by Western thinkers on the other. Although we notice 
important points of similarity between the philosophical 


1 ChSndogya Upanisad, Cliap. VI. 

2 Vyasa’s commentary on Pdtanjala Sutras II, 27. 

* Bhagavad-GUd VI, 22. 
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of the Western thinkers and Indian systems 
of philosophy, still we cannot ignore the fundamental 
distinction between them. The import of the term 
‘philosophy* is very different in the one from what it is in 
the other. Philosophy, in the West, is the ‘thinking con¬ 
sideration of things' ; it is the rational explanation of the 
universe as a whole, or in the language of Herbert Spencer, 
it is ‘completely unified knowledge*. Philosophy, in the 
West, is, therefore, something purely intellectual. It is 
only one amongst various other subjects of study and, as 
such, bears no special importance. It is on a par with 
other subjects of theoretical interest and it does not make 
any difference whether a man is engaged in working , out 
mathematical problems or is absorbed in reflecting on the 
nature and destiny of existence. Ignorance of philosophi¬ 
cal truths does not import any serious shortcoming in 
the life of the individual The transcendent merit and 
independent character of philosophy are not recognised at 
all, and philosophy is hardly anything more than an 
intellectual pastime. As Professor Radhakrishnan rightly 
observes - 4 “In many other countries of the world reflec¬ 
tion on the nature of existence is a luxury of life. The 
serious moments are given to action, while the pursuit of 
philosophy comes up as a parenthesis. In the West even 
in the hey-day of its youth, as in the times of Plato and 
Aristotle, it leaned for support on some other study as 

politics or ethics.....In India, philosophy stood on 

its own legs, and all other studies looked to it for inspira¬ 
tion and support.'* 

In India philosophy occupies a unique position. It 
has not only permeated the entire cultural life of India, 
but has even filtrated to the lowest strata of its society. 
Its origin is not in ‘the thinking consideration of things' 
but in the attempt at reaching the summum bonum of life. 
Philosophy is the be-all and end-all of life ;—it relieves 
man of the threefold miseries of life, bestows on him 

* Indian Philosophy, Vot. I, pp. 22-23. 
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the richest wealth of salvation and thus emancipates hhn 
from fearful bondage . 5 The intellectual discussions 
embodied in Indian philosophy are intended not merely to 
satisfy the need of the intellect alone, but to serve the 
more ultimate and fundamental need of the life of the 
individual, viz., the need of salvation. In India, 
philosophy originates when the need for emancipation is 
felt, when not merely the leisured intellect or reason wants 
something to be occupied with, but when the entire man 
with all his faculties seeks something other than the object^ 
of ordinary interest for the realisation of his true being. 
Hindu philosophy thus has its origin not merely in the 
love of wisdom or the desires to know (jijnasa), but in the 
desire for emancipation (mumnksa). This is also, in a 
way, the main difference between science and philosophy. 
Science satisfies the intellect only, while philosophy ought 
to satisfy the want of the entire man. The highest end 
of philosophy, in the West, however, is generally to acquire 
wisdom for its own sake and not for any practical purpose. 
But, in India the theoretical character of philosophy has 
been entirely subordinated to its practical aspect, and 
philosophy is of value not merely because it increases 
knowledge but only because it bestows salvation. It is 
because of this predominantly practical character of Indian 
philosophy that it has been able to retain always its close 
connection with religion. The religious impulse in all 
countries shows itself prior to the philosophical. With 
the gradual growth of philosophical ideas religion stands 
behind and gradually becomes divorced from philosophy. 
In India, however, religion and philosophy have always 
kept pace with each other, and, in some cases, for example, 
in the Samkara-Vedanta, philosophy and religion have 
even coincided. In most cases, philosophy forms the 
theoretical basis (in the shape of interpretation and justi- 


5 Seyam brahtnavidyopanisacchabdavacya tatparanam sahetoh 
saiiis5rasyatyantava$anat. 

Introduction to Samkara’s commentary on the Brhaddranydka 
Upanisad. 



PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

on) of religious or spiritual experience and the latter 
supplies the practical confirmation of the theoretical 
doctrines of philosophy. Here, not only is salvation the 
ultimate object of every system of philosophy, but we 
find that in some cases religious experience or realisation 
is supposed to be the fruition of ratiocination (vieara). In 
the Vedanta, for example, we find that intuition (dar&ma) 
is supposed to come after meditation (nididhyasana), which, 
again, follows ratiocination (inanana). First, ratiocination 
removes all doubts as to the impossibility of the experience 
arid as to the possibility of the contradictory experience 
(asambhavana and viparxtabhavana), and then meditation 
fixes up in consciousness the truth attained through 
ratiocination. It is this supreme concentration or medita¬ 
tion that is, the immediate precursor to the revelation of 
the truth. This experience of the truth, this actualisation 
of the possibility established through reason, is what we 
may regard as the culmination of all philosophising in the 
religious experience. In systems other than intellectua- 
fistic, although the relation between philosophy and reli¬ 
gion i^sometimes reversed, that is, philosophy is supposed 
to justify and support the religious experience and, as 
such, to follow, and not precede, the religious experience, 
still the close connection between them has never been lost 
sight of. Theory and practice have always been sought 
to be interwoven and they were never divorced from each 
other so long as India maintained her glory. 

India perceived from the very beginning that the true 
aim of philosophy could not but coincide with that of 
religion, viz . the attainment of eternal truth and the 
highest end of life. She accordingly directed reason to 
help the cause of religion, and philosophy was subordinated 
to religion. But it is to be noticed that although the 
supremacy of religion was acknowledged, still the free 
pursuit of philosophy had never been hampered thereby, 
as it had been in the Middle Ages in Europe when 
philosophy was made to subserve the purposes of 
definite leligious dogmas and was thus debarred from all 
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creativeness. In India we find that widely 
different philosophical systems have taken their rise out 
of the teachings of the Vedas which all the orthodox 
systems regard as their supreme authority. The */edas 
are so comprehensive and record such widely varied 
experiences as to justify divergent systems of philosophy 
that draw their inspiration from them and appeal to them 
for support. We do not find narrow and definite dogmas 
and fully worked out systems of thought in the Vedas so 
that reason might feel constrained in interpreting and 
developing their teachings and suggestions. The Ve<$c 
texts could be shown to suit altogether different interpre¬ 
tations, and reason very often did not feel that it had to 
work under an authority which it could hardly justify. 
This peculiarity of the Vedic texts should n$ver be lost 
sight of in trying to interpret Indian culture. Whefe the 
Sruti texts do not tally with the findings of philosophy, 
they have been given a meaning suitable to the purpose, 
and this is helped by the variety of interpretations which 
the Sanskrit idiom admits of. Even the Bhagavad-Gita, 
a work of a much later age, contains teachings whi^Ji have 
been utilised by diametrically opposed religious sects and 
their corresponding philosophical systems with advantage. 
Mr. Havell correctly observes that in India “religion is 
hardly a dogma but a working hypothesis of human con¬ 
duct adopted to different stages of spiritual development 
and different conditions of life.” If philosophy serves the 
cause of religion, it does so not because religion is some¬ 
thing different from it, but because it finds that in serving 
religion, it is serving its own best interests. In Hegel’s 
words, we may say, “philosophy only unfolds itself when 
it unfolds religion, and in unfolding itself it unfolds 
religion .” 6 It is to be noted that in some of the Indian 
systems although intuition has been regarded as superior 
to reason inasmuch as it is the ultimate source of the 
realisation of the highest truth, still they have taken upon 


* Philosophy of Religion , Vol. I, p. 19. 
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Selves the task of proving that this intuition is not at 
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variance with the demands of reason. This, in fact, they 
have regarded to be the special function of philosophy. 


They rightly recognise that the claims of reason are im¬ 


perative in matters of philosophical enquiry, and that even 
the sublirnest intuitions embodied in the Upanisads cannot 
be accepted in the sphere of philosophy until they find 
the approbation of reason. The approach to truth has 
been not through faith as opposed to reason, but through 
reason which culminates and i$ grounded in spiritual 
experience. If religion and philosophy have been here 
united in happy wedlock, it is because both, in their free 
pursuit of truth, have found their ways united in the goal. 

The aim of the Nyaya and the Vai6esika, of the 
Samkhya and the Yoga, of the Vedanta and the Miinamsa, 
of the Buddhist and the Jaina, is the same, viz. the 
attainment of the highest end and complete emancipation 
from all misery. We cannot say whether the Vedanta or 
the Saiiikhya is a philosophy or a religion, nor should we 
feel compelled to answer whether even the Nyaya with 
its intricate subtleties of logical discussion is not also a 
religion. We read the description of Naiyayika Sannyd - 
sins in Guparatna’s commentary 7 on §addcir§ana- 
samuccaya f which shows that the Nyaya system had also 
a corresponding religious sect belonging to it. It may be 
safely asserted that in India philosophy and religion are 
but the theoretical and practical aspects of one and the 
same attempt at realising (and not merely knowing) the 
highest end of life. 

It is sometimes argued that philosophy, being a 
critical study of things, ought to attach greater impor¬ 
tance to reason than to faith, which is the basis of 
religion, and that India, in emphasising the supremacy 
of spiritual intuition over reason, has failed to develop 
the proper philosophical sense. This criticism can hardly 

7 Te ca dandadharah praudhakauplnaparidhatiah kambalikah 

pravrta jatadharino.uttamarii sathyatnavastham prap- 

tSstu nagna bhramanti. 


Ch. II, p. 49. 
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e justified. India recognised fully the importance 
of rational justification of truths arrived at through 
intuitive experience, and in the rationalisation of 
experience, sensuous and spiritual, originated Indian 
Philosophy. Reason and Intuition have both been re¬ 
garded as the criteria of truth. Even the Vedanta, which 
is supposed to base itself exclusively on the authority of 
the Sruti, admits that the Sruti is not the only pramiina 
or instrument of knowledge. Ratiocination is regarded as 
helpful co the attainment of knowledge and to the proper 
interpretation of the Sruti. The Vedanta accords a \^r f* 
high place to anubhava or direct experience, as it holds 
that the knowledge of Brahman (Brahmajnana) has its 
culmination in anubhava or realisation. This is expressly 
stated by Sathkara in his Bhasya (I, i, 2). Jji the matter 
of Brahma-jijndsa (desire for the knowledge of Brahman), 
Sruti alone is not the pranuxna or instrument of knowledge 
as it is in dharma-jijndsa. Here Sruti as well as anubhava 
(direct realisation) is pramana, inasmuch as the knowledge 
of Brahman culminates in realisation, and has, as its object, 
an accomplished fact. 8 The authority of the §ruti is, 
again, not a foreign imposition having no relation to 
experience. The Sruti merely embodies the experience of 
th6 adepts, which the novice himself is expected to realise 
in due course when he attains considerable progress iu 
spiritual discipline. The highest truths, the central topics 
of all philosophical systems as well as of all religious 
doctrines, are generally attained through intuition and 
subsequently elaborated and justified by reason. That the 
importance of reason has not been minimised seems to be 
proved by the fact thatJ the necessity of an epistemological 
study was felt by almost all the philosophical systems of 


8 Na dharmajijfiasayamiva Srutyadava eva pramanarh brahma- 
jijnas&j r aiii kintn srutyadayo'nubha vadaya6ca 3 'athasambliavamiha 
pramatiam; anubhavavasanatvat bhutavastuvisayatvacca brahma- 
jnanasya ( Sdmkara-Bhdsya , I-i-2). 

Brahma jijnasayantu saksadantibhavadinaro sambliavah anu- 
bhavartha ca brahmajijiiasa ityaha anubhavavasanatvat. 

Bh&niatl on the above . 
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. A critical study of the pramanas or instruments 
of knowledge has found an important place in each o.f 
these systems. That epistemological discussions are 
markedly absent in the Upanisads, is a fact which is per¬ 
fectly natural. It is only when the philosophical specula¬ 
tions are systematised into definite systems like the Nyaya 
and the Vai£e$ika, the Samkhya and the Yoga, the 
Mimamsa and the Vedanta, the Buddhist and the Jaina, 
that we can expect epistemological enquiries. In other 
countries also we find that epistemology appeared very late 
in the history of philosophy and had no place in earlier 
philosophical speculations. 

If we examine critically some of the best philosophical 
systems of the West, we may discover that in them also 
philosophy has interpreted and elaborated the experiences 
attained through sources other than reason. Even the 
great intellectual system of Hegel, for example, is based 
on the concept of unity-in-diversity or identity-in-differ- 
eiiee which can hardly be justified by pure logic or reason** 

♦Itqpiay be noted, however, that Hegel wants us to believe bis 
identity-of-contradictories to be a logical category. Although 
narrow formal logic may not justify this transcendental notion, 
still the higher logic of Reason, bogie as Dialectic, regards this 
not only as a permissible category but as the only category that 
is true to experience. The correct analysis of experience shows 
the categories of ordinary bogie to be but barren abstractions 
which are hopelessly inadequate to represent the richness of 
concrete experience. Nowhere in experience do w r e find Abstract 
Being or Pure unity that is free from all multiplicityit is 
always a one-in-many or a many-in-one that characterises the real. 
In growth or development this unity-in-multiplicity is very much 
evident and we are forced to admit that the Real is both one 
and many and that its essential characteristic cannot be described 
either by a bare unity or by a mere plurality. If ordinary logic 
cannot comprehend and justify the combination of these opposed 
notions involved in the fact of experience^ the only course left 
open to us is to transcend such logic and search for the higher 
logic of Reason that can regard the synthesis of opposite^ to be 
its central category. 

It is interesting to imagine how Sariibaracarva would criticise 
Hegel on this point. According to Sarhkara, it is against all logic 
to attribute contradictory notions to one and the same substance 
Either the Absolute is one or not-one; it is either different or non- 
different from the many. It cannot be both one and not-one, both 
different and non-different from the many. Reason is onfe and 
logic also ought to be one. The so-called logic of'Reason cannot be 
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'he Law of Contradiction denying the identity of opp<* 
sites admits of no exception and stoops to no authority 
m the sphere of logic or reason. The Hegelian logic with 
its central category of “synthesis of opposites’’ or idlntity- 
of-contradictories reveals to us a field of experience trans¬ 
cending the ordinary sphere of discursive intellect. It is 
quite possible that the genius of Hegel had gained the 
vision in some bright moment when ordinary ‘thought 
was not.’ But the elaboration and justification of that 
truth have taken the form of a philosophy which recog¬ 
nises no other authority than that of reason. Philosophy '* 
or reason merely justifies a truth by finding out its 
criterion but does not itself reveal the truth. Bradley 

opposed tp or at variance with the logic of the Understanding. If 
reason can justify even contradictions., then all necessity fo- logic 
disappears, _ and everybody ought to be allowed to say whatever he 
a the ® an > T ’ be found to rise out of the one, if they are 
contained m the one as the effect is in the cause, that shows that 
the supposed one is not really ‘one’ but is already potentially 
many contammg m embryo the germs for the development of the 
the ' man ^- The so-called ‘one- in-man v’ 
is really a many . What appears to be ‘one’ to the ordinary man 
is found to be really ‘many’ by the scientist : what appears to 
be one-m-many to Hegel may really be something that is onlv 
a preparation towards the One. The one can never be nor 
generate the many it is not to be supposed, however, that 
feamkara s One excludes the many and thus is limited bv the 
same. The many’ are not real and have no essential Being. 

I hey being not real, cannot form the ‘other’ to the One and hence 
cannot limit the One. It is true that the many are experienced. 

But the mere experience of a thing does not vouchsafe its reality. 
When there is the illusory experience of the snake, the experience 
cannot make the snake real. So merely from the fact of tie 
experience of the many, we should not be led to suppose that the 
One generates the many, and be persuaded to accept the illogical 
position of supposing that contradictions are justifiable. The 
object of the illusory perception, viz., the snake, appears to be real 
though, in truth, it is not real. The rope is merely the substratum 
with the support of which the illusory snake appears. The rope 
does neither become the snake nor contain the snake within it as 
an integral element. The only difficulty for which Hegel is led 
to conceive of the One as one-in-many is the appearance of the 
many. Samkara tells us that the appearance of the ‘manv* can be 
explained as an illusory percept which does not in any way 
touch the unity of the One. 

It is sometimes supposed that Sathkara’s illusory object is 
also both real and unreal and hence is also open to the charge 
which is brought against Hegel. The illusory snake, it is urged 
is real inasmuch as it appears; it is unreal inasmuch as it is « 
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y thinks that thought merely points to but cannot 
give us an immediate contact with reality. 

It is to be admitted that philosophy rationalises truths 
gained' in the form of experience belonging either to the 
sense-plane or to the higher domain of spiritual vision. 9 
The task of philosophy, in the widest sense, is undoubtedly 
the rationalisation of experience. The Hindu term 
Mariana' suggests this close connection between philo¬ 
sophy and experience. It indicates, as Prof. Radha- 
krishnan rightly remarks, “a thought system acquired by 
intuitive experience and sustained by logical thought.” 10 
We must have experience to start with and to build upon. 
Without the foundation of experience, philosophy cannot 
perform any fruitful task. The truth that is acquired in 
the first instance by perception, sensuous or spiritual, when 
elaborated and conceptualised by means of logical cate¬ 
gories, becomes fit for acceptance and use by all people. 
The intuition which belongs to the individual experiencer 
alone, when elaborated and justified by thought-concepts, 
is brought down to the level of the intellect (in the case 
of spiritual intuition) or elevated to the same (in the case 
of sense-intuition) as the case may be, and thus extended 
to the use of all human beings. In this sense, thinking 


contradicted by the later experience of the rope. But we may 
point out that this objection cannot .stand. According to Saiiikara, 
the mere appearance of a thing does not constitute its reality. 
What appears may or may not be real (sat). The altogether non¬ 
existent (asat) cannot appear. The sky-flower, the square circle, 
the son of a barren woman, are examples of the non-existent 
(asat). The illusory snake, Samkaracarya tells us, is neither real 
(sat) nor altogether non-existent (asat). It is a false appearance 
(mithva) which being contradicted by the later experience of the 
snake is not real (sat); but by virtue of its appearing in conscious¬ 
ness is also not non-existent (asat). Sariikara’s category of 
anirvacanlya lies intermediate between sat and asat, which being 
merely contraries and not contradictories, can very well allow the 
middle concept. 

9 “Instinct, intuition or insight is what first leads to the 

beliefs which subsequent reason confirms or confutes;. 

.Reason is a harmonising, controlling force rather than a 

creative one.” 

Mysticism and Logic (B. Russel), p. 13 

10 Indian Philosophy , Vol. I, p. 43. 
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the resolution of private, individual experience in ternfs 
of universal logical concepts, the de-individuation of the 
private intuitions into over-individual, common thought- 
moulds whereby they become accessible to all minds and 
become the public property that we call by the name of 
science. As Whitehead puts it, “What is known in secret, 
must be enjoyed in common, and must be verified in 
common.’’ 11 The purely speculative philosophy which 
hopes to gain truths with the help of reason alone and 
which does not build upon the sure basis of infallible and 
unerring deliverences of intuitive experience will fail to 
yield truths. A merely formal truth which consists in 
the consistency of ideas only, is after all only a possibility 
and not an actuality. While the actual is also possible 
and the real is also rational, the converse statement can 
hardly be justified. The authority that Hindu philosophy 
works under is only the mass of experience gained by the 
Indian Rsis, the perfect seers of truth, which has been 
embodied in the Sruti. Reason attempts to understand 
the truths embodied in the Sruti, to find out whether the 
truths can be interpreted philosophically , 1 2 but does not 
itself yield the truths themselves which are gained by 
intuition. 


nam. 


11 Religion in the Making, p 123. 

12 Sabdavirodhinya tadupajivinva ca yuktya vivecanath mana- 


Bhamati I, i, 2. 
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CHAPTER II 



SADHANA: ITS PLACE IN PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 

The essence of religion lies in the immediate 
experience of the divine. This experience presupposes 
as its essential condition various forms of discipline 
which, though very far removed and altogether different 
from the experience itself forming the kernel of religion, 
still represent its indispensable outer husk. They are the 
instruments or means which are helpful in leading up to 
the experience and, as such, in determining their value, 
we have to guard against the opposite errors of either 
identifying them with the experience itself on the one 
hand, or on the other, of rejecting them as altogether 
worthless for purposes of religion. 

The term ‘Sadhana* is a current Bengali expression 
for th^ forms of discipline referred to above. The 
Sanskrit form which is more commonly used in this sense, 
is r Sadhana / Its literal meaning is “that by which some¬ 
thing is performed” or more precisely “means to an end.” 
In the sphere of religion, it is always used to indicate the 
essential preliminary discipline that leads to the attainment 
of the spiritual experience w^hich is regarded as the 
sumnmtn bonum (the highest good or Siddhi, i.e., comple¬ 
tion and perfection) of existence, and thus, though used in 
a technical sense, 1 it retains still largely its literal mean¬ 
ing. Sadhana includes all the religious practices and cere¬ 
monies that are helpful to the realisation of spiritual ex¬ 
perience, and therefore may be regarded as the practical 
side of religion which is its most important aspect, as 
distinguished from the discussion of the theories of the 
relation of God to man and the universe and other such 

1 Sadhana is that by which ' Siddhi* or perfection is attained 
i.e., the instrument of perfection. 
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topics constituting its theoretical aspect which be? 
more or less to the province of philosophy. As has been 
said, all true philosophy culminates in the religious ex¬ 
perience 2 ( anubhavavasdnatvat ). Philosophy grows out 
of an experience which is more or less intuitive, and a 
philosophical system is an elaboration of the experience 
through reason. Reason can justify the experience, can at 
best show the experience to be consistent, but cannot 
yield the experience itself which transcends reason. Here 
we find the need for sadhana . It is sadhana which! makes, 
the realisation or the experience possible. Kant clearly 
perceives the inadequacy of reason for such a task. In 
the Critique of Practical Reason he uses the expression 
that “this thought could not be realised/' 3 The realisa¬ 
tion of a thought is what sadhana yields us. ■ Sadhana is 
perhaps something that is very much like the working of 
what Kant calls the practical reason which makes realisa¬ 
tion possible of what is merely apprehended by the theore¬ 
tical reason as a regulative ideal or an Idea of Reason 
merely. 

The inherent division between thought and- being, 
idea and existence, which Kant notices, was long before 
perceived by the Hindu Seers, and was sought to be healed 
up by Sadhana. All the theories on the nature of truth 
but the Vedantic one fail to recognise that the slightest 
interval between idea and reality is an impedient to the 
attainment of truth. The realistic theory which maintains 
truth to be the correspondence between the idea and the 
fact is hopelessly inadequate to show us the way to the 
‘fact* as distinct from the 'idea’. We can compare one 
idea with another which is regarded, for the time being, as 
‘fact 5 , but we can never discover extra-mental facts with 
which to compare our ideas and find out their correctness. 
The idealistic theory of coherence also falls short of sup¬ 
plying the adequate criterion of truth. The coherent and 
the consistent are only ' possible* which may or may not be 


2 Bhamati— I, i, 2. 

3 Waison — Selections, p. 277. 
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Truth is not merely the coherent but is the 
patience that coheres with other experiences, not merely 
the abadhita (non-contradictory) but the pratiti or realisa¬ 
tion th|t is not contradicted. 4 The actual is ‘possible’, 
but is not merely the possible. 5 There is a gap between 
possibility and actuality, and unless the ‘possible’ \vhich 
alone idealistic philosophy can claim to prove is also 
shown to be ‘actual,’ truth is not attained, and Kant’s criti¬ 
cism remains unanswered. As Radhakrishnaii puts it, 
“Admitting that the conceptual plan of reality revealed 
to thought is true, still, it is sometimes urged, thought is 
not identical with reality. By compressing all concepts 
into one we do not get beyond concepts.” 6 

The Mimamsa philosophy criticises both the Realistic 
theory of correspondence and the Idealistic theory of 
coherence and maintains that the truth or validity of a 
cognition cannot be determined by reference to anything 
other than the cognition itself. It accepts the self-validity 
of cognitions (svatahpramanya) as opposed to the theory 
which maintains that the validity of a cognition is to be 
established by something other than itself (paratah 
pramanya). Whether it is held that the validity of the 
cognition is established by reference to the fact of its 
coherence with other cognitions or by reference to its 
workability, inasmuch as its validity is sought to be deter¬ 
mined by something other than the cognition itself in every 
case, it comes under the theory of paratah pramanya. The 
Mxmamsakas think that every cognition is to be taken as 
valid so long as it is not contradicted (badhita), i.e. t 
proved to be false by something else. It cannot be held 
against this self-validity of cognitions, the Mimamsakas 
argue, that non-contradiction (badhakabhava) is the crite¬ 
rion which determines the validity of the cognition. If 


4 cf. “The whole of thought even when it has attained the 
utmost completeness of which it is capable, is only an abstraction 
from the fuller whole of reality.** 

Studies in Hegelian Dialectic : p. 112. 

5 Bh&matl on Adhy&sa Bhdsya. 

6 Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 40. 

2 
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iis non-contradiction is regarded as only temporary and 
belonging to the moment, when the cognition arises, then 
this is not an adequate criterion of validity, because every 
cognition stands imeontradicted at the moment ft arises. 
It may be contradicted at a subsequent moment when 
another cognition arises but not at the moment of its 
existence. Even an illusion stands uncontradicted so long 
asyit; lasts and is contradicted and corrected only by a 
subsequent experience. On the other hand, if the non¬ 
contradiction means non-contradiction for all times, then 
this test cannot be applied by and come within the s&ope 
of the experience of human beings who, not being 
omniscient, cannot have knowledge of all times. 7 

If, however, it be maintained that it is harmony or 
consistency with other cognitions that determines the 
validity of a cognition, the Mimamsakas ask: What is 
meant by this consistency ? Is it consistency with 
(1) another cognition of the same object or (2) with cog¬ 
nition of other objects or (3) with the knowledge of its 
workability ? If the first alternative is accepted, the sub¬ 
sequent cognition, being not materially different ,irom the 
antecedent cognition, cannot be accepted as the criterion 
of the latter. Moreover, this process of establishing the 
validity of one cognition by other cognitions cannot go on 
ad infinitum. Either it must stop where a cognition has 
to be accepted as self-evident and valid by itself or there 
is infinite regress. Rumania points out that if cognition 
in one case can be regarded as valid by itself, what objec¬ 
tion can there be to the self-validity of another, 8 viz., the 
first one? As regards the second alternative, it is never 


7 Napi badhakabhavaparicchedat. pramanyaniScayah 
Sa hi tatkaliko va syat kalantarabhavj va 

Tatkaliko na paryaptafi pramanyapariniScaye, 

Sarvatha tadabhavastu liasarvajnasya gocarah. 

Nyayamanjan, p. 162. 

8 Samgatya yadi cesyeta purvapurvapramanata, 
Pramanantaramicchanto na vyavastham labhemahi. 
Kasyacitiu yadlsyeta svata eva pratnanata, 

Prathamasya tatliabhave pradvesah kimnibandhanah. 

Slokaviirtika II, 75 8i 76. 



correct or incorrect perception of a pillar. The third 
alternative also cannot be maintained. A cognition may be 
workable and may produce fruitful results although there 
may not be any reality corresponding to the cognition. In 
dreams, for example, a person may have his thirst satisfied 
to some extent by dreaming that he is drinking water, 
although water is not present as a real entity. Again, 
whether a cognition is workable and fruitful can be deter¬ 
mined only after a person has set himself to action 
assuming: the validity of the cognition. But if the 
validity is assumed in order to determine its fruitfulness 
and workability (arthakriyakarita), then the validity is 
the means of testing its workability ; and if workability, 
again, is regarded as the criterion of its validity, there is 
argument in a circle. If, however, a person sets himself 
to action without determining the validity of the cogni¬ 
tion, then the whole process of testing becomes useless. 
The validity of a cognition is to be tested in order that 
one may not be disappointed in the course of the action, 
but if the action is performed before the determination of 
its validity, then the usefulness of testing no longer 
remains. The validity must, therefore, be regarded as 
inherent in all the sources of knowledge, for, “a power, by 
itself non-existent, cannot be brought into existence by 
another.” 11 It does not mean, however, that no cognition 
‘.s invalid, A cognition becomes invalidated only when 
another cognition arises which is in discrepancy with the 

, * Athanvavisayaj nanam.-ipyasya samvada acyate tadayuktain, 
adarsanat, na hi staxnbhajfianaiii kumbhajfiSnasya sariivadah. 

in a 'a 'i. - - . Nyayamanjarl, p.‘ 163. 

10 An^citapramanyadeva jnanat pravrttisiddhau kim pascat 
tanniscayena prayojanam. 

XT , . Nydyoftnanjan, p. 162. 

isa hi svato sati saktih kartumanyena Sakyate. 

Slokavdrtika : IT, 47. 
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ormer, or when defects in the instruments of knowledge 
(karanado$a) are discovered. 12 The theory of self-validity 
holds merely that as soon as a cognition is had, the 
presumption is that it is valid, and unless its invalidity 
can be proved, it is to be accepted as such. The doubt 
that it may not be valid arises only when it is in conflict 
with another cognition. Where the knowledge of such 
defects does not arise, its invalidity is not to be assumed 
through doubt. If a cognition is doubted intrinsically 
without any reason, there would be no end to this doubting 
and absolute scepticism would result. The theories ot 
paralah pram&nya, on the other hand, maintain, either as 
the Buddhists think, that the presumption is that every 
cognition is by itself invalid, and unless its validity can 
be proved by others it is to be regarded as irwalid ;^or as 
the Nyaya thinks, that a cognition is neither valid nor 
invalid by itself, both its validity and invalidity being 
determined by reference to something else. The Naiyayika 
argues that if a cognition is known to be valid as soon 
as it is generated, then we ought never to be disappointed 
when we are prompted to action through beliefs in its 
validity. 13 But the fact is that we are sometimes dis¬ 
appointed. Hence it is to be inferred that the validity 
of the cognition is not'ascertained at the moment of its 
emergence. If it be argued that no actioti can follow in 
that case, it is replied that an action can follow even from 
a state of doubt. 14 It may be objected that there is no 
feeling or experience of doubt even when there is an 
illusory cognition. When the shell is perceived to be 
silver, the percipient does not doubt whether it is silver or 
not, but takes it to be silver so long as the illusion lasts. 
Jayanta replies to this objection by saying that although 

12 $a$tradipik&, p. 60; Slokavtirtika II, 86 ; and Sahara - 
Bhasya I, i, 5. 

13 Yadi tu prasavasamaya eva jnanasya pramaiiyam mscinu- 
yama tarhi tatah pravartamana na kvacidapi vipralabhyetnahi. 
vipralabhyamahe tu. 

Nyayamanjart, p, 169. 

u Sam.4ayMeva vyavaharatna iti : Ibid., p. 169. 


te state of doubt is not experienced, still as the process 
cannot be characterised as one of definite validity 
or of fe definite invalidity, it cannot but be designated as 
doubt (&am£aya). If it be regarded as valid, disappoint¬ 
ment cannot result from it ; if, on the other hand, it be 
regarded as invalid at the very outset, then no action can 
be prompted by it. 13 That the doubt is not felt is due 
to the long established habit of thinking that the object 
corresponding to the cognition is present along with the 
cognition itself. The Naiyayikas hold that the cognition 
cannot be supposed to supply its own validity as soon as 
it occurs, although there might be objection to regarding 
the stage as definitely a stage of doubt. It is the dis~ 
appointment or success resulting from actions pursued 
in accordance with a cognition that determines its validity 
or invalidity. The objection that the dream-cognitions 
also have workability cannot stand, inasmuch as the work¬ 
ability of cognitions that are experienced in the state of 
waking alone is under discussion, and because the dream- 
experiences are essentially different from experiences in 
the waking state, and also because in the state of waking 
nobody has ever seen the workability of the cognition of 
water where no water is really present. It is tho capacity 
to lead to successful action (pravrttisamarthya) that deter¬ 
mines the agreement or correspondence of ideas with 
objects. The correspondence is known through work¬ 
ability ; so ultimately, the Naiyayika accepts the pragmatic 
test of truth. 

It is difficult to see how the Naiyayika can find an 
escape from the Mimamsa arguments for self-validity. 
After all, the cognition arising from the successful acts 
that emerge from the idea has to be accepted as valid. We 
have to assume the self-evident character of some cognition 
or other. Moreover, the very fact that action proceeded 
from the cognition shows that the cognition had been 

is Ubhabhvamapi rupabhyamatha tasyanupagrahat, 

So’yam sam§aya eva syaditi kim nali prakupyasu. 
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• accepted as valid prior to its test of workability. So the 
charge of p&titio principii against the pragmatic criterion 
seems to be well-founded. We are led to believe in the 
self-validity of cognitions and recognise the inadequacy 
of all external criteria of truth. Some of the Naiyayikas, 
however, admit the self-evident character of some cogni¬ 
tions. Udayana, for example, maintains that the con¬ 
sciousness of consciousness (anuvyavasaya) is self-evident. 

Kant analyses the problem critically and declares that 
an idea can never lead us to its existence a-priori. He 
asks, “Whether the proposition, that this or that thing 
exists is an analytic or a synthetic proposition” 16 and 
argues that “if it be analytic, nothing is added unto the 
thought of a thing by predicating existence of it,” On 
the other hand, if it be a synthetic proposition the predi¬ 
cate of existence cannot here be added unto a thought 
or an idea without further knowledge on the point. This 
criticism not only is directed against Descartes and 
Leibnitz, but it anticipates and directs its force against the 
Hegelian Identity of Thought and Being. Kant points 
out that it is the Ontological argument seeking to justify 
the passage from Thought to Being that is really the 
basis of the Pliysico-Theological and the Cosmological 
arguments. In fact, all theories of truth ultimately have 
to fall back upon this problem, and the answer that they 
can give to this difficulty really determines their value. 

Kant frankly admits that the intellect cannot bridge 
over the gulf between idea and reality and hence cannot 
aspire after absolute and ultimate truth. The Supreme 
Being and other noumena are all Ideas of Reason, the 
truth of which cannot be tested and demonstrated (CL 
Saiiikhya). As the Mlmarhsa refutes the Nyaya arguments 
for the existence of God, 17 so also does Kant refute the 
Cosmological and Teleological arguments. But according to 


16 Transcendental Dialectic, p. 207. Watson's Selections. 

17 ISvareccha yadi$yeta saiva syallokakaratiatn, 
ISvarecchavasitve hi riisphala kammkalpanS. 

Sambandhak$epaparikGra, verse 72. 
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the gap between Spirit and Matter, Thought and 
Existence, Reason and Reality is not absolute. “All that 
is .rational is real and all that is real is rational.’* There 
is no gap between Reason and Reality ; they are one and 
the same. There is no distinction at bottom between 
Logic and Metaphysics. Reason alone can reveal the real, 
and non-contradiction is the criterion of truth. The 
subject and the object are bifurcations of the Absolute, 
and the Absolute, as subject, recognises itself in the object 
and thereby makes the fact of knowledge possible. Dr. 
Mctaggart, however, points out that although Hegel has 
maintained that all that is real is rational, yet he does not 
mean that all that is real is merely reason. 18 But it is 
difficult to understand what Dr. Mctaggart really has in 
his mind. If the Absolute is of the nature of Reason, and 
if everything that is the expression of this Absolute Reason 
is real, how can Hegel do without maintaining that the 
rational is real? If the Real is something more than 
Reason, as Dr. Mctaggart seems to maintain, then there 
must be something besides Reason for the apprehension of 
Reality It may be noted here that Samkara does not 
agree with Hegel in maintaining the identity of the Real 
and the Rational. He perceives that the slightest interval 
or gap between the subject and the object is detrimental 
to the cause of truth. That there is something given 
which comes to us with a touch of foreignness cannot be 
ignored. To say that Reason is identical with Reality 
is a dogmatic assertion so long as the Absolute Reason is 
not perceived to be identical with the individual reason. 
That there is something external to and beyond the scope 
of individual reason, coming to the latter as given, is 
undeniable, and it is this distinction between the presented 
and the given, on the one hand, forming the object, and 
the subject, as the witness of the object on the other, that 
is the basis of the bifurcation of subject and object essen- 

18 “All that is real may be rational, but it will nevertheless 
remain true that all that is real cannot be merely reasoning.*' 
Studies in Hegelian Dialectic, p. 312. 
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all cognition. Sc* long as the given, the 4 jada ' of 
the Vedanta, the object, the r dj\<ya/ cannot be reduced 
wholly to (or incorporated in) the 'drasif or the fitman, 
the eternal subject or, truly speaking, the self-luminous 
luminosity or cit, Idealism cannot be maintained, as a 
living faith. To say that the object appears, though 
only as a presentation to the cognising subject, and yet 
to hold that there is identity of thought and being, to 
deny the gap between idea and existence, is to overlook 
the real significance of the genuine Ontological argument, 
and Hegel’s position is fully open to the criticism of Kant. 
Mere thought or reason always moves within its own 
sphere, and so long as there is the division of subject and 
object, the necessary bifurcation of intellect, it cannot 
bridge over the gulf between idea and existence. 
Anubhava or experience (not sense-experience, according 
to bamkara-Vedanta, but subtle anubhava of the very fine 
intuitive reason) can alone transform the possible into the 
actual, the ideal into the real. Bradley also recognises the 
inadequacy of the mere intellect to reach truth. The 
‘that’ exceeds the ‘what’, and the ‘what’ always points to t? ''' 
something beyond itself. 19 For the apprehension of truth 
‘another element in addition to thought’ seems to be 
required and this is suggested by the term ‘darSana.’ 

The Hindus recognise that to assert the reality of an 
idea merely by referring to its value and contents and 
appealing to argumentations involves the fallacious pro¬ 
cedure of begging the question. The idea exists because 
of the real, not that the real exists because of the idea. 

But the Vedantic argment for the existence of Brahman 
is not open to any such charge. Brahman or the Absolute 
is not merely an idea that is supplied by reason and, as 
such, is not like Hegel’s Absolute Idea. It is reality or 
vastii " which is iviubhav agamy a (realised in experience). 

19 Appearance and Reality, p. 163. 

20 Sadeva sadityastitamatraii] vastu nirvi^esam sarvagatatn. 
Samkara’s commentary on the Ch&ndogya VpanUad • Cb VI 
part 2, para. 1. 
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s very subtle in its nature and is of the nature of 
cit, it can only be apprehended in the deepest recess of 
one's consciousness. 31 It is ‘ svayamprakdta’ and ‘svasarii- 
vedya r ^stli4mninom and not revealed or proved by any¬ 
thing else. Here the Ontological Argument takes a differ¬ 
ent turn. It is not manana or reason that reveals its 
existence : that is hopelessly inadequate for the purpose. 22 
It is nididhydsana or dhydna (meditation) that gradually 
enlivens the idea and introduces force and freshness into 
the same and elevates it to the rank of a vdstu, thus 
bridging over the gulf between the ideal and the real, 
between the subject and the object. The idea attains 
reality not as separate from the subject having the idea, 
neither as distinct from, the object of which it is the idea, 
but it is transformed into the real through the resolving of 
the subject and the object into the oneness of an all- 
inclusive experience. To the Ontological Argument that 
regards God as an idea, He always remains an idea, and 
the transition from idea to existence cannot be justified. 
But the real Ontological Argument regards the Absolute to 
be thevexperience which is the prius of subject and object, 
of thought and reality, the source and fountain-head of all 
dualistic thought-relation. The Absolute, being not merely 
an idea as distinct from the subject but an experience in. 
which the subject is resolved, asserts its truth or reality by 
its very presence and is free from all criticism from the 
level of the discursive intellect. The Ontological Argu¬ 
ment is open to criticism so long as the distinction between 
the ideal and the real is retained by the ever-dividing 
intellect, and at that stage the transition from thought to 
existence is certainly a fallaciously bold step, but in the 

21 Brhacca taddivyamacintyarvipaih 
Suksmacca tat suksmataraui vibhati. 

Durit sudure tadihantike ca 
PaSyatsvihaiva nihitarii guhaySm : 

Mundaka Upanisad : III, 7. 

22 Yanmanasa m inanute. Kenopanisad I, 5. 

And again, Naiva vaca na manasa—etc. 

Kalhopanisad II, vi, 12. 
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_,se of an experience where the distinction between fife 
subject and the object is transcended, the Ontological Argu¬ 
ment appears not only to be true but is almost a truism. 

Unless the idea cease to appear as an idea related to 
a subject and also as the image of some object which is 
taken to be real, it cannot be accepted as true. In sense- 
experience, for example, the idea that is received can 
never be taken to be real in the highest sense of the term. 
It is real only in the sense that it appears. But all 
appearances are not real. Illusions and hallucinations are 
familiar experiences. The sense-impression comes as 
something forced upon us and with the marked charac¬ 
teristics of givenness and foreignuess. Although the sensa¬ 
tion is something mental, its outside-reference is equally 
prominent. An idea seems nearer to us and belongs more 
intimately to ourselves as the subject. The externality 
is reduced to a certain extent in this relation of subject, 
td its ideas than in that of the subject to the sense-impres¬ 
sion received from the outside. The sensation seems only 
externally related to the subject receiving it, and that also, 
not permanently but only occasionally. The thought- 
idea, on the other hand, seems to belong to the subject 
more intimately and also more permanently. Here the 
not-self is not something altogether foreign to the self, 
but is an intimate possession of the self, over which it has 
control and which is more or less permanently connected 
with it. It is thus one step in advance of the former 
position. But although the not-self is drawn a little 
nearer to the self in this relation, and the not-self relaxes 
a little of its element of foreignness, still here also the 
division between the subject and the idea, the thinker and 
the thought, raises the problem of the criterion of truth. 
The idea is still an unresolved element in the subject and 
makes its appearance before the subject, although as an 
integral element of the same. The svagatabheda (inter¬ 
nal division) between the subject and its ideas, the 
division between the subject and the object, persists as the 
residuum and thus becomes an obstacle to the way of 
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knowledge which is identical with truth. The 
ideal of knowledge implies a position where the ideal and 
the real coincide, where thought and reality coalesce 
together, where all gap between idea and existence is 
completely bridged over. This can only happen where 
the experience is not a bifurcated dual relation between 
the subject and the object, the latter appearing neither as 
a sense-impression different from the subject nor even as 
a thought-idea belonging to the subject. 

The Vedanta speaks to us of an experience where the 
not-self is wholly resolved into the self, where the 
'given' completely disappears. The self or Atman or 
Brahman of the Vedanta is not to be taken as the subject, 
but is something which transcends the distinction between 
the subject and the object, and is beyond all relational 
consciousness. The internal division between the subject 
and its ideas forming the object also disappears, and the 
experience is one of a higher type of immediacy trans¬ 
cending relational thought. The question of the criterion 
of truth cannot arise here at all, simply because there is 
idea which we have to determine the truth or falsity. 
Truth or falsity is ordinarily determined by referring to 
the relation of agreement or disagreement between the 
subject's idea and some ‘other' taken as the fact. But 
here the distinction between the subject and its idea is 
transcended and, as such, all interval between the subject 
and the idea which alone can raise the question of truth 
and error is bridged over. The idea is resolved into the 
subject and the subject remains not as a barren abstrac¬ 
tion apart from the object (as is sometimes supposed), but 
the relational consciousness of the bifurcating, discursive 
intellect is elevated to the higher immediacy of intuitional 
apprehension. Where the self, as subject, knows the not- 
self appearing as the object, it is an instance of the one 
receiving or knowing an ‘other'. This ‘otherness' gradu¬ 
ally thins away as the object approaches nearer and nearer 
the subject, appearing, first, as the external object, then, 
as ideas related to the subject, and next, as ideas forming 
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"part of the subject itself. But it is only when the idea 
is completely merged in the subject or rather, when the 
subject as the knower and the object as known resolve 
themselves into the non-relational consciousness, that the 
‘otherness’ becomes completely extinct. 33 At any stage 
short of this, knowledge implies the grasping or acquiring 
by the subject of something that is (at least partially) 
other than itself, and, as such, implies a process , a move¬ 
ment depending upon some conditions. The uncondi¬ 
tionality of knowledge alone can supply its own criterion 
or, more strictly, it is above the requirements o.f a criterion, 
inasmuch as it involves the complete annihilation of this 
‘otherness’ of the object and thus also of the very distinc¬ 
tion between the subject and the object. Knowledge 
must, at the last step, be unconditional,—depending upon 
no condition and no process—must be eternal and absolute, 
and must depend on nothing else as its further criterion. 
To ask always and for ever for a criterion of knowledge 
and truth and not to reach the goal is to declare the im¬ 
possibility of knowledge and the bankruptcy of the human 
reason. The Objective Idealism of Hegel seems te> commit 
a fallacy when it argues that as the object depends on the 
subject so also does the subject depend on the object. If 
it is the light of the subject that illumines the object and 
reveals the object, then it is an argument in a circle to 
hold that the subject, again, has to depend for its mani¬ 
festation on the object. The light that belongs to the 
subject and which, illumines the object should be supposed 
to be either the subject’s own light or borrowed from 
something else, but in no case can it be supposed to be 
coming from the object, if the main contention of Idealism, 
viz., that the object cannot exist unrelated to the subject, 
be once accepted as true. We have to explain the revela- 

23 Cf. and contrast Caird. “If knowledge is the relation of an 
object to a conscious subject, it is the more complete the more 
intimate the relation, and it becomes perfect when the duality 
becomes transparent, when subject and object are identified. . . . 
when consciousness passess into self-consciousness.” 

Critical Philosophy of Kant, p. 46. 


tiorp^nd consequently the existence of the object by the 
subject, of the subject again by something which is mani¬ 
fested through the subject, that is, by the pure conscious¬ 
ness (praka&i) which is self-revealed. If, however, we 
turn round and hold that the subject is not manifested by 
something self-revealing but by the object, we can hardly 
escape a petitio principii. If it is seen that the subject 
depends on the object, that would prove that neither the 
subject nor the object is the revealer, but both of them 
depend on something else for their revelation. Hegel 
really means that the Absolute is the source of all light,— 
the correlativity of the subject and the object implying 
and pointing to the transcendent Idea. But if the Abso¬ 
lute, again, is regarded as the subject and is supposed to 
depend for its manifestation on the universe through 
which it reveals itself, then the petitio principii can hardly 
be avoided, Samkara clearly explains the difference 
between this jnana, where the atman alone shines unham¬ 
pered and unresisted by any not-self, and all other forms 
of knowledge which have the not-self as their object, in the 
fallowing words 24 : — 

“Therefore, jnana alone is all that the self acquires. 
The acquisition of the self is not like the acquisition of 
the not-self, an attainment of something new, getting 
of something which was not, because here there is no 
distinction between the gainer and the gained. Where 
the self acquires the not-self, there the self is the gainer, 
the not-self is the gained, and that is gained through 
some process effected by some agent, and that, being the 
acquisition of something not already possessed, is 
temporary. * * 

The knowledge which is knowledge of an object 
depends upon the latter and also upon some factors con¬ 
ditioning the process. The validity of this knowledge 
depends upon the reality of the object and the veracity of 
the process, and such testing of truth through an 'other’ 
leads to infinite regress. Moreover, such conditional 

24 Commentary on the Brhar&ranyaka Upanisad : I, iv, 7. 
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knowledge can never be eternal as it depends upon non- 
permanent conditions and, as such, can never be ultimate. 

The Sruti declares that the self (atman) is self-lumi¬ 
nosity (svayamjyotifi) and explains the term by stating 
that the self is its own light. 2 * It does not mean that 
luminosity as an attribute belongs to the self because the 
self has no attributes. The self does not possess light 
but is light itself. The Sruti really means to state that 
the self is very different from all other objects which 
require for their revelation contact with the light caused 
by something other than themselves. The self requires 
no ‘other* for its revelation but is its own light, and this 
is emphasised by the term ‘eva’ in c dtmaivdsya jyotih\ 26 
Citsukhacarya argues that the self-revealing character 
(svayariiprakaSatva) of the self cannot be* refuted, first 
because of this express statement by the Sruti of the 
atman as self-light ; secondly, because the atman is of the 
nature of consciousness (cit), and lastly, because the self 
is never the object (karma). 27 The self is consciousness, 
and not tht subject of consciousness. In the passage of 
the Sruti where we find ‘the sight of the seer is not lost', 
‘the sight of the seer* means ‘the sight that is of the nature 
of the seer’ or ‘the seer that is indicated by the sight/ and 
not ‘the sight that is related to the seer* (sambandha), 
because that might have implied a difference of relata or 
substrata (adhikarana) instead of an identical substratum. 28 

‘‘SvaymprakaSa’ is defined by Citsukhacarya as, 
“what is fit for direct acceptance and transaction 
(aparok§avyavahara) without being the object of the cogni¬ 
tive process.’ ’ 

35 Atmaivasya jyotih. Brli. Up. IV, iii, 6. 

26 SarvabhavanamanyanimittaprakaSasamsargitvad atmanyapi 
tatprasangauirakaranaya svayamjyotiriti vi.Se$anopapatteli atmai- 
vasva jvotiriti caivakarat. Vivarana . Viz. Kdn., p, 41. 

” 27 Cidrupatvadakarmatvat svayamjyotiriti Sruteh, 

Stmanah svaprakasatvam ko nivarayituih k§amah. 

Verse 3 in Citsukhi, Ch. I, N. S. Kdn., p. 21. 

38 Dra§tnrdrsteriti drastrrupaya dr$teh, drstilaksano va 
vo drasta tasya . . . . iti samanadhikaranyena sa$thyob. sam- 
bandhasambhave vaiyadhikaranyasya kalpanayogat. Ibid., p. 23. 


2 


the 

self-revealing (svayamprakaSa) atman has no attribute 
(dharma) in the state of release (mok§a), the ‘fitness’ cannot 
be regarded as the essence of svdyampraka§atva, Citsukha- 
carya replies that the expression, ‘the svayaihprakcisa is 
fit’ means merely that the sviiyamprakcUa self is not the 
substratum of what is contradictorily opposed to and 
implies the total negation of fitness, 20 and not that ‘fitness’ 
is an attribute that belongs to the svaymprakaSa self. He 
also points out that this answer is in line with the 
Naiyayika contention that the statement, ‘substance has 
attributes/ means merely that the substance is not the 
substratum of the total absence or negation of attributes. 
Again, the supposition of such an attribute as ‘fitness’ does 
not conflict with the central doctrine of the Vedanta, 
because in the state of bondage everyone admits the exis¬ 
tence of the supposed (kalpanika) attributes. SureSvara- 
carya says “Why should you be unwilling to admit that 
the self is the substratum ? Do you not realise that the 
entire universe is the super imposition of Nescience on that 
,ery sejf ?” 30 Padmapadacarya also, in course of support¬ 
ing the possibility of superimposition (adhyasa), says, 
“Bliss, experience of objects and eternity, although these 
attributes are not separate from consciousness, still they 
seem to be separate from it.” 31 The last portion of the 
definition of svayamprakatotva, viz . “Without being the 
object of the cognitive process,” excludes all objects such 
as the jar, etc., from coming under the category of the self- 
revealed (, svayamprakdia). Though these are directly 
experienced, they cannot be regarded as svayamprakaia, 
being objects of the cognitive process. The first part of 

29 Yogyatvatvantabhavanadhikaranatvasya tattvat gunavatt- 
%'atyantabhavattadhikaranasya dravyatvavat. 

Citsukhi (N. S. Edn.), Ch. X, p. 9. 

Cf. Also Advaitasiddhi (N. S. Edn.), p. 768. 

30 Aksama bhavatah keyath sadhakatvaprakalpane, 

Kim na paSyasi saihsaram tatraitajfianakalpitam. 

31 Anando visavanubhavo nityatvamiti santi dharmah, 
Aprthaktve’pi caitanyat prthagivavabhasante. 

PaHcapndikS , p. 4. 
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the definition, again, excludes everything past and future, 
distant and inferential, from the scope of the svayam- 
prakaia, as these are not matters ‘fit for direct transaction’ 
(vyavaham). 

The revelation (prakaia) that we find in conscious 
processes is not due to any external light, viz., the light 
of the sun or the light of the moon, because there is 
consciousness even when all external light is absent ; foi 
example, in dreams. It cannot also be held that the mind 
supplies the light in dreams whereby the objects are seen, 
because the mind is, after all, merely an organ (indriya) 
which perceives things through the light of something else. 
Moreover, in dreamless sleep when the mind also is absent, 
the consciousness that persists cannot be anything other 
than the self’s own light. Hence, the- self-revealed 
character of pure consciousness (cil) and of the self which 
is of the nature of pure consciousness (cit) is established 
beyond all doubt. 32 The Vedantic epistemology attempts 
to establish the self-revealing character of knowledge and 
points out. that while in other instances of knowledge this 
character is not evident to us because of its seeming con¬ 
nection with objects, it becomes clear to us when Brahman 
which is pure knowledge itself (jnanasvarupa) is realised. 
The knowledge that is gained through mental states 
(vrtti) is ordinarily supposed to be due either to the activity 
of the mind alone or to the contact of the mind with 
external objects. It is only in the highest state of samadhi 
(absorption) or in aparoksauubhiiti (direct intuition of 
Brahman) that knowledge is revealed in its real nature 
( svarupa ) without the medium of any instrument or process. 
The possibility of such a state of processless apprehension 
is supplied by our daily experience of the state of dream¬ 
less sleep (susupti). It is only after the realisation of the 
independent and self-revealing character of knowledge that, 
one can understand the connection of knowledge with its 
objects (vi?aya) to be external and illusory. It is to be 


32 See the argument in CitsukM, pp. 22-23 
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embered that in the Vedantic system, the atman or the 
self is not the substratum (asraya) of pure knowledge but 
is pure knowledge itself, 33 So, any discussion about the 
nature of the atman is virtually a discussion on the nature 
of knowledge. 34 If the atman is supposed to be cognised 
by something else, it becomes jada. If, however, it be 
supposed that the atman is cognised not by anything else 
but that it itself becomes the subject (kart?) and the object 
(karma) of cognition, that would lead to contradiction, 
inasmuch as one and the same thing cannot be both subject 
and nob-subject at one and the same time. Again, strictly 
speaking, the process of self-cognition can hardly have the 
self as its object (karma). The object (karma) is that in 
which the effect of something other than itself inheres 
(pa;rasamavetakriyaphala£ali hi karma). In self-cogni- 
tion, the self which is supposed to be the object cannot 
really be the object, inasmuch as it is not something in 
which the effect of something other than itself (viz., the 
cogniser) inheres. Here the cogniser and the cognised 
are not different but are identical. If, however, it is held 
that there are two selves and that the cogniser-self is an 
entity other than the cognised self, then the self (atman) 
that is supposed to be cognised would be reduced to the 
status of the not-self, being the revealed and not the 
revealer. Again, the cogniser-self, when cognised, would 
become in its turn the not-self, and thus instead of the 
self we would get only a series of not-selves ad infinitum. 
If, however, self is supposed not to be the object but 
as the subject repealed in every act of cognition, then 
Vacaspati asks: — 

What is the nature of the cognition in which the 
object (artha) and the self are revealed ? Is it self-reveal¬ 
ing (svayampraka£a) or other-revealed (jada) ? If it is 


33 Tasraat nirastasamastakalankfivakaSamatmanah svapra- 
kasatvam. 

Citsukhi, Ch. I, p. 27. 

34 Vijii&nasvapraka&atayaiva tadrupasyatmanah svaprakaSata 
siddha. 

Nayanaprasadinl Tik& on Citsukhi , p 21. 
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Supposed to be other-revealed (jada), then the object and 
the self (vi§aya and attnan) being also taken as ‘revealed' 
and thus jada., there will be no distinction between the 
revealer and the revealed, and the whole world would be 
without a revealer. 35 It cannot also be held that even 
though the samvit or consciousness does not reveal itself, 
it still reveals (jnapayati) the objects and the self (just like 
the eye which not seeing itself still sees everything else), 
because what is signified by revelation (jnapanam) of 
objects is nothing but the production of their cognition or 
awareness (jnanajanana). If, however, this cognition 
(jnana) that is produced is, ex hespothesi , jada, that is, not 
self-revealing, then revelation or knowledge of a thing 
becomes impossible. This is a very strong point which 
Vacaspati puts forward in defence of the self-revealing 
character (svayampraka£atva) of knowledge, and has to be 
clearly understood. Revelation means nothing but the 
generation of a process of consciousness, and if conscious¬ 
ness itself is not supposed to be self-revealing, then the case 
for all revelation is lost. Hence Vacaspati concludes that 
the process of consciousness (samvit) has to be regarded as* 
not dependent upon anything else for its revelation. 36 
But the question next arises : Even granting that the 
samvit is self-revealed, does this self-revealing character of 
the process of consciousness (samvit) help the revelation 
of objects that are essentially jada ? It cannot be supposed 
that they are revealed because the conscious process 
(samvit) that cognises them is self-revealing in character, 
for a mere relation with something self-revealed does not 
qualify them for being revealed. A thing which is by 
its very nature (svabhava) unrevealed cannot be supposed 
to be revealed merely because of its connection with some¬ 
thing self-revealing, because that would be like the absurd 
supposition of regarding the father also to be learned 

33 Ja4a£ced visayatmanavapi jadaviti kasmin kim prakaSeta, 
avi&esat iti praptainandhyamaSesasya jagatah. 

Bhamatl on Adhyasa-Bhcisya. 

3 6 Tasmad aparadhinaprakasa samvid upetavya. 

Bhdmati on Adhya$a~Bha§ya. 
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ause his son happens to be learned. 37 It cannot also be 
'supposed that it is the nature of the self-revealing samvit 
not only to reveal itself but also to reveal everything that 
comes into relationship with it; because, then also there 
will be room for the same absurd supposition pointed out 
above. If it be argued that it is the nature of samvit that 
it reveals itself only in conjunction with the revelation 
of objects and the self, and that where there is no revela¬ 
tion of objects and the self, there is no revelation of samvit, 
the Vedantist, in reply, would maintain that if the revela¬ 
tion of objects and the self be different from the samvit, 
then the self-revealing character of the samvit disappears, 
inasmuch as it has to depend on something different from 
it for its revelation. If, on the other hand, it is not 
different from samvit, then the revelation of objects and the 
self, being non-different from samvit, becomes samvit itself, 
and thus there remains no force in the objection. Again, 
the consciousness of absent objects, viz., the past and the 
future, cannot be simultaneous or in conjunction with the 
objects themselves. Moreover, material things cannot be 
the object (vi$aya) of the self (atman) which is of the 
nature of pure consciousness (prakasa). These material 
things are always perceived as being external, having 
extension and magnitude, while the pure consciousness is 
felt to be wholly internal, possessing neither extension nor 
any magnitude. Therefore, the object as something 
different from the self-revealing consciousness is really 
indefinable in character. 38 This revelation or conscious¬ 
ness (prakaSa) is not felt to have any internal division of 
its own ; neither can the division of the object which is 
indefinable (anirvacya) by itself introduce any division 
into consciousness which is determinate and definable, 




37 Tat kim putrah pandita iti pitapi pandito’stu. 

Bhamatl on Adhy&sa~BhcLsya . 

38 Tasinat candre anubhuyamana iva dvitiyascandramali 
svapraka^adanyo’rtho’nirvacanlya eveti yuktamutpa6yan?ah. 

Bhdmatl on Adhyasa-Bhdsya. 
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:ause that would imply determination of the determinate 
by something indefinable, which is absurd. 3 * 

1 hus the Vedanta establishes that pure consciousness 
(cit or caitanya) is self-revealing and holds that an object 
becomes revealed only when it is in illusory identifica¬ 
tion (tadatmyadhyasa) with pure consciousness. In fact, 
there is no revelation of the conscious or of the unconscious 
as such by another. The conscious is self-revealed and 
hence does not require a revealer, while the unconscious 
can never be revealed, not even by the conscious. 

It can hardly be doubted that the svayamprakasa or 
the pure consciousness, if attained, would give us the 
ideal of knowledge. Bradley also maintains that the ideal 
of knowledge involves an identity of thought and fact, 
which can never be given by relational thought implying 
an inherent division. "In desiring to transcend this 
distinction thought is aiming at suicide.” 40 Again, 

* ‘Thought is relational and discursive, and if it ceases to 
be this, it commits suicide: and yet, if it remains thus, 
how does it contain immediate presentation?” This can 
only happen, Bradley says exactly in the vein «of tlB* 
Upani$ads, where ” Thought would be present as a higher 
intuition, would be there where the ideal had become 
reality. It is this completion of thought beyond thought 

which remains for ever an other..Thought can 

understand that to reach its goal, it must get beyond 
relations. Yet in its nature it can find no other working 
means of progress. Hence it perceives that somehow the 
relational side of its nature must be merged and must 
include somehow the other side. Such a fusion would 
compel thought to lose and to transcend its proper self. 
And the nature of this fusion thought can apprehend in 
vague generality, but not in detail.” 41 


3 * Na canirvacyarthabhedah prakSSam nirvacyam bhettumarhati 
atiprasangat. Ibid. 

40 Bradley —Appearance and Reality, p. 168. 

41 Ibid., pp. 181-82. 
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The objections of Neo-Realism which may have some 
force as against Western Idealism thus do not at all apply 
to Vedautic metaphysics. Here the ‘given* is altogether 
eliminated, not by ignoring it but by transforming it. 
The question of criterion of truth implies the notion of a 
correspondence, which again involves two objects, but 
here the object ( idam ) is altogether absorbed into the 
subject ( aham ) and thus the ‘two* cease to exist and the 
question of truth or error thus has no application. The 
Vedanta is not an Idealism as against Realism ; on the 
other hand, it clearly and emphatically supports realistic 
epistemojogy in many places. 42 It does not deny that 
there is a ‘givemiess’ in knowledge which implies an out¬ 
side reference, but only points out that the ideal of 
knowledge is attained only where this ‘givenness* is 
transcended, where the relation of correspondence, essential 
to true knowledge, is elevated into one of identity and 
ceases to be relative altogether. It not only maintains that 
reason points towards such an ideal but also shows 
us the way towards the realisation of that ideal. The 
laethocj, is " vijnaya prajndm kurvtta” —" matvd ca satatam 
dhyeyah / 43 —one is instructed to have ceaseless meditation 
on the conclusions established by reason ; deep, unabating 
and constant concentration on the firm and secure posses¬ 
sion of reason, so that not only the conscious and self- 
conscious reason alone can accept it, but also that it may 
illumine and be accepted by the subconscious or the un¬ 
conscious self as well, and thus lighten up the whole field of 
consciousness,—the circumference and. the margin as 
brightly as the focus and centre itself. This is what is 
necessary for realisation. It turns the rational into the 
real,—this is realisation (making real) of the ideal attained 
by thought. It no longer remains merely an intellectual 
process as isolated from the emotional and the volitional, 

42 Commentary on the Brahmasutras III, ii, 21. 

Na hi tat purn^atantrarii vastutantrameva hi tat 

See also Commentary on I, ii, 4. 

43 See Sarhkara's Commentary on Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, 

b IV, 7. . * 
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ut becomes spiritual experience which comprehends and 
harmonises all the partial aspects within itself. 

The bifurcation into the subject and the object, aham 
and idam—drastr and dj$y<x, in fact, all dual relation as 
such, is the essence of creation which is the expansion of 
Maya (Creative Power). The real which is one and simple 
somehow appears in the dual aspect. Within the realm of 
this dual division, we never find the Real, but only an 
aspect of it. We meet with single complementaries, so 
to speak, the resultant of which alone can take us to the 
real. The real is prior to this division into related and 
opposed complementaries, which division is all that is 
meant by creation. This priority is not to be taken always 
as implying a temporal antecedence. The Vedanta gives 
us as its highest category the Absolute wlfich does not 
enter into any ten^poral relation at all,—not even as the 
support and originator of the temporal series. It regards 
creation as unreal (ajdtavada of Gaudapada ). The real is 
the prius of the divided complementary aspects, and can 
be apprehended only when we somehow transcend them. 

Hindu Sadhana aims at the attainment of a stag^ whexe 
the ' aham-idam 9 division, the subject-object division dis¬ 
appears. The process is different in different schools— 
some emphasising the subject factor and others the object 
factor. But the ideal is the same—the transcendence of 
the dual bifurcation of Maya. Mere speculation is 
inadequate for the task. The thinker and the thought, 
the subject and the object involved in all thinking, present 
a duality and a gap that is unbridgeable in the plane of 
reason. Reason can at best only reduce the distinction to 
some extent, but howsoever may it attempt to bridge over 
the gulf, it fails to obliterate the last traces that remain. 
The Absolute of Hegel, is, after all, the Subject that has 
the object before Him, although this object is nothing 
foreign to Him, is no not-self to Him, but is only a self- 
evolved and, self-posited externality which He has imposed 
or liked to impose upon Himself and which He transcends 
and resolves every moment. There is, in the Absolute, a 
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£ gata-bheda, in the 1 language of the Vedanta. And thus 
because the Absolute is the Subject Himself, He can be 
grasped by the philosophic consciousness as a subject. 
Man's consciousness of the Infinite would thus be God's 
consciousness of Himself as the subject. The Subject has 
a consciousness of Himself presented to Him as an object, 
i.e., in other words, the subject-object division remains to 
the end. The Vedantic Absolute, however, is not merely 
the subject. It is neither .the object nor the subject, and 
therefore an apprehension of Brahman is impossible for 
one who has not become Brahman. Because there is not 
even the subject-object division in Brahman, Brahman can 
never be apprehended either as the subject or as the object. 
This is what we mean by real svayamprakaJatva where 
Being or Truth is not revealed as an object by any subject ; 
nor does it reveal itself to anything other than itself, either 
directly or indirectly, on which its revelation may seem to 
depend even partially. 


CHAPTER III 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURES AND THE DIFFERENT 
STAGES OF HINDU SADIIANA 

The very first thing that strikes us in dealing with 
Hindu Sadhana is its all-comprehensiveness. All types of 
religious theories and all forms of religious practices find 
place in Hinduism. It is not easy to say definitely whether 
Hinduism is polytheistic or monotheistic, pantheistic or 
theistic, superstitious and magical or thoroughly mystical 
and philosophical, or whether it is a religion of love, or 
a religion of knowledge, or a religion of action, because 
we find elements of all of these within the compaSs of 
Hinduism. We find so much difference in the practices 
of the different religious sects and also in their basic 
theoretical principles that to attempt a systematic study 
of the general principles underlying the various forms of 
Sadhana seems almost an impossible task. When we think 
of the sacrificial form of worship, the principal subject- 
matter of the Brahmana portion of the Vedas, and have 
in our mind’s eye a picture of the elaborate arrangement 
of the details enjoined in sacrifices, including the burning 
flame and the pouring of oblations into it and the loud 
reciting of the sacred texts, we can hardly also think that 
the very same Vedas in the Upanisad portions prescribe 
an absolutely detailless, speechless and actionless form 
of Sadhana as the only means of attaining salvation. 
When we read the innumerable eloquent hymns in praise 
of God and enjoy the beautiful imagery and the lovely 
sentiments embodied in them, we hardly suspect that all 
these would also be represented as vain attempts at des¬ 
cribing the Absolute which is really attributeless and 
formless. The Absolute, nirguna Brahman is as much the 
ultimate, and the highest and the dearest object of worship 
to the Hindus as the concrete Personal God. The 
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:&0nka engaged in seemingly ugly and objectionable and 
sometimes horrible practices in the darkest hours of mid¬ 
night at the dirtiest cremation ground, the Vaisiiava 
closely engaged in removing the minutest particle of dust 
from the temple of the bord and carefully anointing his 
body with sacred marks of sandal, the Yogin sitting 
erect with winkless eyes practising concentration in 
various postures of the body, and the Vedantist energeti¬ 
cally performing the routine duties of life like an ordi¬ 
nary man and still all the while resting in the Brahmic 
(Absolute) consciousness, are all genuine representatives 
of Hinduism. In the face of these enormous diversities, 
it is difficult to point out the common features of the 
different forms of Hindu Sadhana, and it is apparent 
that only a very general discussion is possible on the 
subject! It is to be noted, however, that these diversities 
are puzzling only so long as the basic truth underlying 
them is not discovered. As soon as it is realised that all 
the rituals are means towards the attainment of Absolute 
Harmony and Truth, the lost clue is found out and the 
differences in the practices of the various sects are under¬ 
stood to be meant only for persons of different equipments. 

The Hindu religion bases itself primarily and funda¬ 
mentally on actual living experience, its aim always being 
realisation or anuhhuti of the ultimate truth. It is true 
that every other religion is also based on experience, the 
dogmas being merely “attempts to formulate in precise 
terms the truth disclosed in the religious experience of 
mankind/’ but in Hinduism experience gets a special 
emphasis. 1 Acceptance of the creed, belief in the dogmas, 
performance of the religious practices, and strict obedience 
to the ethical codes, none or all of these together can make 
a man religious unless he also participates in the spiritual 
experience. A man’s value in the sphere of religion is 
always judged by the quality and the intensity of his 

1 Parok^iftth ko nu janlte kasya kirii vS blmvisyati, 

Yadva pratyaksaphaladam tadevottamadar.4anain. 


K-ul&rnava Tantra, Ch. II, 89. 
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religious experience, 2 and the utility, of the manifold 
practices always consists in their leading up to and helping 
the emergence of the spiritual experience. 3 The legends 
embodied in the Puranas are mainly allegorical render¬ 
ings and descriptions of the various stages and kinds of 
religious experience undergone by adepts. These, in the 
shape of popular tales, help to generate feelings and senti¬ 
ments which might ultimately yield us those religious 
experiences. I he different philosophical systems are 
also attempts to rationalise the experience and thus to 
secure for the same a permanent abode in reason, The 
apparently unmeaning mantras (sacred lettered sounds ) and 
yontras (mystical diagrams) are also symbols in words 
and shapes of the religious experience. The image of the 
Deity is also nothing but such a symbol. The experience 
is not only the centra] factor in the Hindu religion but 
we may regard that to be the one single fact in it that 
alone counts. As soon as the experience is gained, man 
attains perfection and his mission in life becomes fulfilled. 
Every sincerely religious soul yearns after this experience 
here and now, in this very worldly existence. One ^ T ho 
dies and goes away from this universe without attaining 
the experience (saksatkara or ariubhava) that is identical 
with muhti, has really lived in vain and has missed his 
chance in life. Even with all the other possessions, the 
want of this experience alone makes a man poorestj while 
its possession at once makes him the richest. 4 Had 
the dogmas, or the widely divergent symbols, or the 
innumerable religious practices heavily clashing with one 


2 The Bhagavad-Gitd refers to the superiority of the actual 
spiritual experience by the term ‘yoga’ in the following Sloka : 
VI, 46 .’ — 

Tapasvibhyo'dhiko yog! jfianibhyo’pi matodhikah, 
Kanmbhyascadhiko yogi tastnad vog! bhavarjuna 

3 Tavattapo vratarb tlrtham japahomarcanadikam, 
VedaSastragamakatliS yavattattvam na vindate. 

_ KuWrnava Tantra, Ch. I, 116. 

4 Vo va etadak?aram gargyaviditvasrardlokat praiti sa krpano- 
i e t^ 4a k$aram gargi viditvasmallokat praiti sa brahmanah. 

Brh. Up. Ill, viii, 10. • * 
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formed in any way the real essence of the Hindu 
religion, then the numerous .religious sects, so fundamen¬ 
tally opposed to one another, could never have been all 
included in the common fold of Hinduism. While 
Hinduism regards these symbols and practices as useful 
so far as they are necessary preliminaries to the experi¬ 
ence, it never loses sight of the fact that the spiritual 
experience itself is the all-important factor, and so long 
as the goal is not missed, it can always neglect the super¬ 
ficial diversities of the cloaks of religion. 5 The very 
same Tantras which are so particular about the strict 
observance of even the most unimportant ritualistic details 
declare unmistakably the futility of all these rituals when 
experience of the Absolute is attained. “O Goddess,” 
the Lord! says, 0 “there is neither meditation nor concentra¬ 
tion after having attained all knowledge and exx)erience, 
after having realised the Essence of all Bliss, the Knowable 
in the heart of hearts ; all the ritualistic observances are 
useless when Brahman is attained ; of what use is the 
palm-leaf when the blissful southern wind blows? 6 “At 
thfo stage, cessation from action is the highest form of 
worship, and silence is the best kind of japa (repeated 
utterance of mantras).” 

The superiority and transcendence of the religious 
experience over the practices ( anusthanas ) including all 
acts of morality have everywhere been emphasised in 
the Hindu Scriptures, and this emphasis is the source of 


5 Nanavidhairagamamargabhedairadi^yamana bahavo’- 

bhvupayah, 

Ekatra te Sreyasi sampatanti sindhan pravaha iva jahuavivah. 

Ny&yatnanjari, p. 267. 

Also— 

Virodham&tram tvakificitkaram 

Ibid., p. 267. 

6 Samprapte jnanavijmine jneve ca hrdi samsthite, 

Labdhe Saotipade devi na yogo naiva dharana. 

Pare bralimaai vijnate samastairmyamairalam, 

Talavrntena kim karyam labdhe malayamarute. 

Kuldrnava, IX, 27 & 28. 

Also— 

Akriyaiva para puja maunameva paro japafc. 
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much misunderstanding that still prevails as to the rela¬ 
tion of morality and religion in Hinduism. 7 The moral 
life is the indispensable preliminary discipline to the 
religious 8 —this is the central teaching of all forms of 
Hindu Sadhana. Yama and niyama (control and regula¬ 
tion) including truthfulness, purity of mind and body, 
abstinence from factions causing the slightest paiii to 
others, chastity in thought and action, etc., have been 
prescribed as the very first disciplines that must be under¬ 
gone by every Sadhaka. The Bhaktivadins, who very 
often are supposed to belittle the life of penance and self- 
control, include in fact the essence of the same when 
they place great emphasis on Vidhidharmapalana, i-e., 
strict obedience to the injunctions of the Scriptures. The 
Jiianavadins also regard the acquisition of $atsampaU$ 
(six virtues) including control of mind and the * sense- 
organs, etc., as essential to the acquisition of knowledge. 
We have to remember only that the aspect of moral pre¬ 
paration is thrown into the background when the Scrip¬ 
tures describe the content of the religious experience and 
emphasise its absolutely transcendent character* The 
religious life or the spiritual content is above the distinc¬ 
tions of morality, 10 and the ethical life is shown to be 
short of the fulfilment that belongs to the spiritual 
experience alone. It is from this standpoint that the 
Bhagavad-Oita says, “He who finds karma in akarma, 
and akarma in karma, is intelligent, and united to the 
Divine, and the doer of all actions. mi The ethical life 
culminates and fulfils itself in the religious experience 
which transcends it and does not exclude or ignore it. 
Bo, when Arjuna is advised to absolutely surrender him- 

7 Bhagavad-Glta XVIII, 17 and IX, 30. 

8 Navirato du6caritanna£anto nasatnakitah, 

aSantamanaso vapi prajnaiH‘nainamapnuyat, 

9 BhagaycuUGm III, 18 and IV, 18. Ka t ho Panisad> I, n, 24. 

10 Yathaniftena trptasya nahareiia prayojanam, 

Tattvajnasya tatha devi na Sastrena prayojanam. 

n jy ]8 Kularnava, I, 104. 
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io Krspa forsaking all virtues and vices, he is really 
exhorted to rise up to the transcendent level of spiritual 
experience where the moral distinctions seem inadequate 
and inapplicable. In Hinduism, religion does not discard 
or annul morality but merely perfects and transcends 
the same. 

The Hindu realises that the finite, individual human 
being has an element of divinity inherent in him, and that 
the experience of the Infinite is not the experience of any¬ 
thing foreign to him. Not only in the absolutely monis¬ 
tic system of the Vedanta do we find the doctrine of the 
identity of the individual (JIva) and the Absolute 
(Brahman), but even in the philosophical systems of the 
Bhakti School, we find that Hari (the Ford) is described 
as dehabh/tamdirnd (the atman or the self of the embodied 
beings). The course of Sadhana, for the Hindu, is only a 
history of the growth of thd individual from the condition 
of little knowledge to omniscience, from a state of dis 
harmony and discord to a state of harmony, balance and 
equilibrium, from a state of weakness and little energy to a 
stage of omnipotence, in short, from finiteness to infini¬ 
tude. 12 The aim of Sadhana is very well indicated by 
the prayer embodied in the mantra, “Lead me from the 
unreal to the real, from darkness to light, from death to 
immortality.” 1 * The gradual unfolding of the latent 
capacities of man in the direction of knowledge, power 
and holiness is the function and purpose of Sadhana. The 
Hindu recognises that this growth must be, by the very 
nature of the case, a slow process. Matter, which has 
somehow entangled and seemingly dominated the spirit, 
and has made the spirit, the eternal king, appear in 
rags, can be conquered only slowly and gradually. The 
Hindu is fully alive to the fact, as Mr. Mukherjee rightly 
points out, that “Spirituality is not the cult of contemp¬ 
tuous ignorance of matter, a way of talking* and doing as 


12 See Pcvram&rlhasdra by Abhinava Gupta, Verses 9 and 16. 
18 Asa to ma sad gamaya, tamaso ma jyotir gamaya, ngtyor 
manqrtam gamaya. Brh. Up. I, iii. 
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matter were a false bogey and myth, but of calm 
judicious treatment of matter with a view to its conver¬ 
sion or rebaptism. The lost sheep of Israel must come 
back at last: matter, as sound philosophy tells us, is an 
eject or reflex of the spirit into which it must be absorbed 
and incorporated again, not at once, but through a long 
and difficult process of discipline, education and redemp¬ 
tion. The secret of its education the spirit is slow to find 
out, the means of its discipline the spirit is late in devising 
and commanding. Life must be lived in matter in such 
a fashion that it may rise to master at last.” 14 At one 
end, in the outermost direction of creation, we find dull, 
inert, passive matter which seems to be altogether devoid 
of consciousness ; at the other end, we observe the full- 
grown human being in whom consciousness achieves its 
highest manifestation. In the human level, for the first 
time, consciousness realises that it is distinct from and 
to a certain extent "mclependent of matter, and the striving 
after complete independence of and freedom from the 
clutches of matter constitutes, in a sense, the whole course 
of Sadhana. In the mineral kingdom, conscio^sneas is 
almost wholly enveloped by matter and seems to be 
entirely absent ; in the vegetable kingdom, although 
there is a faint manifestation of consciousness, still matter 
predominates and determines all conscious responses ; in 
the animal world consciousness no doubt manifests itself 
in almost all the processes and activities, but it has not 
yet been able to discover that it has any superiority over 
matter. In man consciousness rises to self-consciousness. 
Man alone in the whole gamut of creation can regard 
matter and its processes as his ideas and thus transcend 
the same. But even man works under a limitation ; 
although he realises that matter is subordinate to spirit 
and that the spirit can conquer and control matter, still 
in actual experience he finds himself in most cases over¬ 
powered by matter and thus realises his subjection and 


14 India : Her cult and Education, p. 52. 
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■^Sgiltiae. In his helplessness he conceives of the Absolute 
spirit who not only keeps matter in entire subjugation 
but who is also its creator. The religious consciousness 
not only formulates the conception of the Absolute Spirit 
in whom matter is completely transcended, but also shows 
the affinity of the Absolute and the finite as spirit and 
prepares the way to their re-uiiion. The ’element of 
matter that is still unreconciled in the finite human con¬ 
sciousness, and which very often thwarts him and makes 
him realise his finitude even in the presence of the idea 
of the Infinite, which he cherishes as an ideal to be 
realised by him in the future, necessitates the course of 
discipline or Sadhana which strengthens the finite con¬ 
sciousness step after step and gradually unfolds the 
infinitude that was all along latent, in the same. Sadhana 
becomes completed when no foreign element, no matter, 
no ‘other/ remains as an unresolved .contradiction or 
opposition, and when the spirit has established its 
sovereignty not by opposing itself to matter, but by 
resolving matter completely unto itself. Sadhana thus 
unfolds the infinity of the finite spirit and gives the 
finite spirit the possession of sovereignty and makes it 
the de facto king which de juro it always is. 

The ideal state of siddhi or consummation has been 
variously described from different points of view as 
perfect peace, balance, harmony, absolute fearlessness, 
freedom, liberation, etc., and the natural state, by con¬ 
trast, is represented by such terms as disturbance, dis¬ 
harmony, discord, fearfulness, determination, bondage, 
etc. It is through Sadhana that we pass from disharmony 
to harmony, from multiplicity and variety to unity and 
oneness, and from a state of disturbance to a stage of 
perfect peace, and the whole course of Sadhana prescribed 
by the different religious sects of the Hindus, although 
differing in forms and details, is always an embodiment 
of the means and methods of attaining the stage of 
harmony and peace which is identical with freedom and 
liberation. The ideal of the Hindus is not, as some 
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think misinterpreting "the whole significance of their 
scriptures, total extinction or absorption or nothingness, 
but a stage of absolute peace, (Santim mrvariaparainam) , 15 
infinite bliss (sukhamatyantikam), 1 * perfect harmony 
(uirdosarii samam), 17 complete self-composure (sthirabud- 
dhirasammtKjha), 18 and self-control, and absolute 
independence of the influence of everything forming the 
not-self (antahsukha, antararama, etc). 19 . The Samkarite 
Vedantins, who are very often accused as being the pro¬ 
phets of the cult of total extinction, identify liberation 
(mok$a) with fearlessness (abhaya) and regard the con¬ 
ception of Jivanmukti as the central theme of their 
philosophy, and it is difficult to understand how they, of 
all persons, can be open to such a charge. Mukti or the 
summum bonum is to them not a far-off ideal which may 
or may not be realised after death, but it is the state of 
perfect freedom and fearlessness which the jivanmukta 
realises here, on this earth, while holding this corporeal 
frame and moving and doing actions like ordinary human 
beings. 20 The more and. more a human being reconciles 
disharmony and contradiction, nearer and nearer* does he 
approach perfection, and mukti or liberation represents 
only the natural completion of the course of progress 
where perfect harmony is attained. 

Great emphasis has been laid upon ' harmony* by 
almost all the important religious sects of the Hindus. 
The term ‘ harmony' is perhaps the nearest English 
equivalent of what the Hindus mean by Sattva . It is 
very difficult to convey all the implications of the term 
by any single word in the English language. Sattva has 

is Bhagavad-Gita VI, 15. 

VI, 28. 

* 7 V, 19. 

V, 20. 

19 V, 24. 

20 Ihaiva brahmaiva san brahma apyeti na sarirapataduttara- 
kalara. 

Samkara's Commentary on the Brhad. Up . IV, iv, 6. 

Atha martvo’mrto bhavatyatra brahma samasnute 

KathopaKisad II, vi, 14. 

See also Bhagavad-Gita VI, 19. 
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loubt a pleasure-giving and a knowledge-giving aspect, 
but perhaps the aspect of harmony and balance is more 
prominent and may foe regarded as more fundamental. 
Pleasure is undoubtedly connected with harmony, and the 
state of harmony is perhaps the best precondition of all 
revelation of truth. Acquisition of the sattva element (or 
rather of the preponderance of the same, as according to 
most of the Hindu systems, everything has elements of 
sattva , rajas and tamos) is regarded, by almost all the 
sects, as the conditio sine qua non of religious experience. 
The mind becomes fit for realisation, becomes transparent 
(prasidati), so to speak, when it is fixed in harmony 
(sattva). 21 The Bhagavad-Gita tells us that Brahman is 
perfect harmony 23 , and also that to acquire yoga is to 
acquire harmony. 23 The Chaadogya Upani§ad also tells 
us that constant meditation (dhruva smjti) of the sacred 
texts leading to final emancipation can only come through 
the purification of the sattva. 24. There are different grades 
and degrees of harmony marking different stages in the 
growth of the individual sadhaka. The state of consum- 
mation «r siddhi would indicate a stage of perfect harmony 
comprising within it bodily harmony, mental harmony 
and buddhic, harmony. 

The mind is ordinarily engaged in diverse things, and 
because of its functioning in various directions its energy 
becomes diffused. It is owing to this diffusion of energy 
that the mind fails to grasp truths clearly. According 
to the Vedanta, the dtman or the self, in its essence, is all¬ 
knowing and is perfect prakata (revelation). This prakaia 
is eternal as it constitutes the very nature of the self that 
is eternal. The mind very often fails to grasp things 
clearly because ordinarily its powers are limited owing to 
the constant diffusion of its energy. When, however, 
mental energy is conserved through concentration, un- 

21 Sthitarii sattve prasidati. 

22 V, 19. 

23 II, 48. 

2 4 Chapter VII, XXVI. 

*Sattva§uddhi’ here means the harmonious state of the mind. 

4 
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^ common and wonderful powers are manifested by the 
mind. The highest development and purification of the 
intellect (iBuddhi) seem to be the exact reflection of the 
Puru$a or the Self which is omniscient. But even the 
highest development of Buddhi is only a reflection of the 
Self, and not the Self as it is in itself. 25 Buddhic revela¬ 
tion is always dependent on some process, and Buddhi is 
only an instrument or rather a mirror for the revelation 
of truths. The dtmic revelation alone is really free and 
independent, because it is revelation itself depending 
neither on any subject nor on any object. Buddhi 
becomes a fit instrument for revelation through concen¬ 
tration (dhyana), and in the samadhi or the sak§atkam 
state, the Buddhi merges into the Self which alone remains. 

The Vedanta identifies the Absolute Mth the Self or 
dtman, and regards the Self as the Highest Truth. If 
one can reach the deepest recess of one's self penetrating 
the different sheaths (ko§as), one can know everything. 
Truth is not anything foreign to the self which comes from 
the outside, but it is something that lies eternally within 
and which the Buddhi does not really acquire, hut only 
discovers or rather ' redearns / in the language of Plato. 
We can never explain the problem of knowledge if we 
believe in a thorough-going ^ a-posteriorism. , Truth is not 
made, it is only discovered. It is an organic unity and 
not a mere aggregation of parts. The parts can never 
explain the whole which is always something more than 
the parts. The solving of an unsolved problem always 
involves an additional element which can never be 
explained by the conditions preceding the moment of the 


25 According to the Samkhya, the Purusa or the Self alone is 
conscious (cetana). Intellect (Buddhi) falls within Prakrti which 
is unconscious or The intellect (Buddhi) appears to be 

conscious and reveals things because of its proximity to the 
Purusa. The knowledge that the intellect (Buddhi) has of the 
Purusa is only the knowledge of the reflection of the Purusa. 
Samkara also says :— 

Buddhistavat svacchatvadanantaryaccatmacaitanyajyotih- 
praticcbaya bhavati. 

Commentary on the Brh. Up . IV, iii, 7. 
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solution itself. The self is the whole that gives meaning 
to and is the source of all partial truths which emerge 
out of it . 26 The mind lias only to concentrate its energies 
so that it may dive deep into the stream of consciousness 
and share the eternal flow, which is infinite as well as 
absolute. The Hindu has realised the eternal spring in 
the depths of his unerring, intuitive vision and has also 
discovered the means and the methods which can lead one 
to it. 

The Self is not ordinarily realised by us because of its 
extreme fineness and minuteness . 27 The Buddhi is to 
acquire microscopic vision (<JrSyate tvagryaya buddhya ) 28 
through repeated acts of concentration if it is to have an 
intuition of the Self. The whole aim of Hindu Sadhana 
with its innumerable details (which seem very often use¬ 
less and unmeaning) is to gradually educate the mind 
towards concentration . 29 The rigid discipline enjoined by 
the Hindu Sastras is not only immensely beneficial but 
absolutely Necessary to the novice whose mind takes 
interest in everything that is presented to it and diffuses 
its eneffy over the same. The one peculiarity of Hindu 
Sadhana that marks it off from most other religions is its 
emphasis upon minute and detailed regulation of life. It 
subjects to close scrutiny every action from the rising in 
the morning till the retirement in the evening and regards 
it as part of the religious discipline. It might certainly 
appear to be wholly unmeaning, if not altogether absurd, 
to many. But when we remember that Hinduism is 
anxious to provide a religion to suit people of all sorts of 
equipment from the very lowest up to the highest, we 
may realise the utility of many disciplinary practices 

26 C/. Plato : ‘‘the real nature of education is at variance with 
the account given of it by certain professors, who pretend, I 
believe, to infuse into the mind a knowledge of which it was 
destitute, just as sight be instilled into blinded eyes.” 

The Republic , Book VII. 

27 Bhagavad-Gm, XIII, 15. 

38 Kafiwpanisad, I, iii, 12. 

29 Sthule’pi niScalarii ceto bhavet suk$me’pi ni£calam. 

Kuldrnava, IX, 4. 
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which, though useless to the advanced, are of considerable 
importance to the beginner. Hinduism does not enjoin 
the same discipline for all. It makes class-divisions 
according to the equipment and progress of the individual. 
This adhikarabhedavada or doctrine of class-divisions in 
accordance with fitness has been the source of much 
misunderstanding. In order to appreciate the real teach¬ 
ing of the Hindu Scriptures, we must understand whav 
adhikdmbheda really means. We all recognise that in 
education progress is possible only if lessons suited to the 
capacity and taste of the student are prescribed for him, 
and that progress is always retarded whenever the 
contrary happens. Religious discipline is. we have seen, 
nothing but the education of the spirit, and here also one 
can never ignore the differences in the capacities of 
different individuals. The spiritual guide (Guru) has 
always to discern the adhikara or the stage of progress of 
the disciple before he can prescribe any course of dis¬ 
cipline for him. The adhikarabhedavada is thus only a 
commonly accepted principle in all matters of education, 
and if the Hindu Religion has kept its eye open tOTffeh an 
important fact and has placed great emphasis on the same, 
it cannot be charged with lack of catholicity in that 
respect. 

If Hinduism prescribes certain practices which are 
directly not of much religious value as compulsory for the 
novice sadhaka at a certain stage, it has also spoken in 
unmistakable terms of their futility to the adept. 80 Unless 
we view' the teachings of the innumerable Hindu Sastras 
inculcating widely different doctrines and practices from a 
very comprehensive standpoint reconciling them all, we 
can never understand their real spirit. The key to unravel 
the real meaning of the Hindu Scriptures is to be found 
in the adhikarabhedavada, and if we never forget that the 
different teachings are intended for people of widely 
divergent constitution and calibre and hence also that the 

80 Kul&rnava Tantra, Ch. IX, 2S and 29 . also Ch. II. 
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ice does not signify any real contradiction, much 
difficulty that presents itself in the interpretation 
of the Sastras disappears. If the very same Scriptures tell 
us that “it can be attained through the mind and mind 
alone/’ and also that “words come back with the mind 
not being able to reach it,” the only reasonable interpre¬ 
tation that is possible of these texts is that they signify 
two different stages altogether, and not that the texts are 
worthless as presenting an unresolved contradiction. 
When the Sruti tells us that it can be attained through 
the mind alone, it is describing the mere beginning of the 
process, it is only showing that the first steps in the way 
to the Absolute are through the mind and that also by 
the purified mind, 31 all physical instruments being 
altogether incompetent for the task. When, however, it 
is said that the mind cannot grasp it, it is describing the 
transcendental stage of attainment where the discursive 
mind, even though it is purified, fails. 32 Again, when the 
Scriptures tell us that the disciplinary practices are binding, 
and also that cessation from them is binding, and also 
that neither their performance nor their cessation is 
binding, we have to remember that these three teachings 
are for three distinct stages,—the first for the neophyte, 
the second for the adept, and the third for the liberated 
(mukta). 


31 Saiiikara’s and Anandagiri’s reconciliation of the texts is 
to the effect that while the impure mind is incompetent, the 
purified mind is competent for the task. 

Tadbrahmadarsarte sadhanamucyate manasaiva paramartha- 
i nanasamskrtenacaryopadeSapur vakath canudrastavyain. 

Samkara’s Commentary on Brh. Up. IV, iv, 19. 
Kevalam mano bramavisaylkurvadapi §ravan§di- 
samskjdam tadakaram jSyate. 

Anandagiri’s Commentary on the same; 

32 Ph alavySpyatvamev5sya sastrakrdbhimirakrtam, 
Brahmanyajnamma£aya vpttivyapyatvamisyate. 

See Suresvara’s Vdrtika and Sarvadar§anasamgraha . 

This interpretation is not materially different from the 
orthodox opinion on the point which regards the mind to be the 
instrument of the realisation of the mental process (vj-tti) that 
arises from the great sayings (mahavakya) and not of the realisa¬ 
tion of Brahman itself. 
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Pl.e most striking' feature of Hinduism is, as we have 
noticed, its elaborate discussion of details as to the means 
and methods of spiritual realisation. Most other religions 
concern themselves with the nature of the spiritual experi¬ 
ence and give only broad hints as to the way of its reali¬ 
sation. The Hindus approached the subject in a truly 
scientific spirit, and with them Sadhana is a science 
of spiritual discipline. Experimental realisation is the 
method that is followed by them, and the utility of a 
practice or anusthana has always been tested by its 
practical demonstration.” Even with regard to the acqui¬ 
sition of theoretical truths, sometimes the method of ex¬ 
periment was followed. Indra, the king of the gods, had 
to undergo rigid discipline and perform penances (tapasya) 
in order to realise the teachings of Prqjapati. In the 
Chandogya Upani$ad, we find Svetaketu fasting for a 
fortnight in order to demonstrate the truth which his 
father Uddalaka was teaching him. viz., that the mind 
was constituted of solid food (anna). When he found 
that abstinence from solid food had made him unable to 
remember anything, he realised for himself that the mind 
attained all its nutrition from solid food and was there¬ 
fore constituted of the same . 34 

The Hindus have shown the whole course of spiritual 
discipline and have taken into account even the smallest 
thing that is of any help in the matter. Knowing full 
well that religion is a thing of the deepest consciousness, 
they still prescribed certain physical and physiological 
courses of training, because they never forgot that religious 
consciousness and all spiritual realisation were but the 
unfolding of the spirit embodied in the human form. The 
finite unfolds its latent infinitude gradually, but as it has 
assumed a body and is rather imprisoned by the same, 
its growth and development presuppose a similar develop- 


33 KulSrnava, Cli. II, 89. 

34 Chapter VI, 7. 
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t of the body also. 35 All-round development,—deve¬ 
lopment of the physical, mental, intellectual, moral and 
intuitional sides of life,—is necessary for genuine spiritual 
realisation, and therefore the Hindus have emphasised all 
of these aspects. They always prefer to follow the gradual 
course, the line of nature's own development and growth, 
rather than any artificial and abrupt method. The whole 
object of their Sadhana is to aid nature rather than to 
cripple or obstruct her by overstraining or by attempting 
to go against her. The body is an instrument for the 
expression of Sakti or Energy, and as such, the more 
perfect the instrument and the fitter the organism, the 
better will it express the Sakti which is now hidden or 
latent in it. All Energy is Nature's own, and the exercise 
and development of the instrument or the vehicle can 
only help to evolve or manifest (but not create) the latent 
energy. All acquisition and attainment presuppose proper 
equipment, and the first equipment for a thorough develop¬ 
ment as is involved in spiritual progress and realisation 
should be a healthy body, so perfectly attuned to the 
spiritual and physical laws that it is not ruffled by any 
passing" breath of passions or lower emotions, so well- 
regulated and balanced, so well-controlled and disciplined 
that it will bear with perfect equanimity the buffets of 
life's rude shocks which assail the body and the mind at 
every turn of life. The value of having a disciplined mind 
and body can never be over-estimated by a person who 
wants self-realisation ;—these are his priceless assets 
helping him in every situation of life. 

In summing up the main points that have been dis¬ 
cussed hitherto we find that a direct experience of the 
Divine, an immediate felt contact with the Absolute, 

a6 The Upanisadic prayer ‘apyayantu mamaflgani, , etc., 
indicates that purificatory development of the physical organs also 
is a necessary precondition to realisation. 

Cf. Also Manu : ‘mahayajnaisca yajnaisca brahmlyam kriyate 
tanuli. 

Cf. Plato : “While their bodies are growing up to manhood, 
special attention should be paid to them as a serviceable acquisi¬ 
tion in the cause of philosophy.” The Republicj Book VI. 
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ither in the aspect of Energy, or of Love, or of Bliss, 
or of Pure Consciousness (cit), or of pure Being (sat) is 
regarded as the goal of all spiritual discipline, and in this 
respect Hinduism is essentially a mystical religion. The 
experience of the individual sadhaka is here the criterion 
of the nature of spiritual progress attained . 36 Spiritual 
realisation is an affair between the individual and the 
Absolute, between whom nothing else intervenes. It is a 
flight of the Alone to the Alone”, as it is in Plotinus. 
Of course, it is never denied that the society reaps the 
fruits of the spiritual attainment of the individual, just as 
the individual also gains immensely from the attainment 
of fore-going sadhakas embodied in the general culture of 
the society to which he belongs. It is indeed a fact that 
Hinduism prescribes worship of gods and, goddesses in 
which the whole community takes part, but it is be 
noted that such worship is not given a very high place 
so far as real spiritual progress is concerned. Sometimes, 
indeed, Sadhana in groups or centres (Sanghas) has been 
recommended as very helpful , 37 but that is because it has 
been noticed that the efforts of a group of individuals 
working for a common purpose are likely to be proudeive 
of better results than the efforts of isolated individuals 
working singly. Here also we are not to lose sight of 
the fact that the individual attainment is the end, the 
individuals forming the group merely helping one another 
towards the attainment of the common end. The finite 
individual is somehow to be in conscious touch with the 
Infinite and thus to live not the isolated and limited 
existence of bondage and imprisonment, but the free and 
unfettered life of mukti that is identical with perfect 
freedom. This partaking of the Infinite, this living in 
the Divine is what the Hindu means by religious experi¬ 
ence, and this is his ultimate goal. This is what has been 
described as Ht&hiYuiscidbhavci (residing or living in 


38 Cf. HInayana Buddhism and its Arhat ideal 
37 Bhagavad-GUd, X, 9. 
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l and has been regarded as the 
highest thing in spiritual discipline. 38 

Hinduism does not stop like the mystic with merely 
describing tbe experience itself but is anxious also to 
find out the means for the attainment of the experience. 
Dhydna (meditation) is the immediate precursor to spiri¬ 
tual experience or intuition. All mysteries are revealed 
through dhydna, and Hinduism has concentrated on this 
dhydna element. The symbols that are taken recourse to 
are all helpful towards bringing about the dhydna stage. 
The image of the Deity or God-head, the geometrical 
figures representing the secret form (yantras), and the 
mantras (sacred words or letters) are all symbols that help 
dhydna or meditation. These are claimed to be exter¬ 
nalised or materialised expression of the idea of the 
Divine, and, as such, they are supposed to elicit the same. 
Ritual worship and reciting the mantras (puja and japa) 
only help dhydna by providing some concrete symbols 
which meditation may rest upon. The still more external 
physical and physiological disciplines are necessary in 
order that the bcxfy may be strictly under the control of 
the mind and may not offer anj' resistance when the mind 
wants to meditate. The dcaras ,—the physical and physio¬ 
logical disciplines, regulation of food and breath, etc.,— 
only fit the vehicle or the organism through which the 
experience is to be gained. 

The marking of the stages in the course of Sadhana 
is tracing the history of the spiritual growth of man. 
Spiritual progress signifies the gradual unfolding of the 
element of divinity that is present to some extent in all 
human beings and the corresponding elimination or trans¬ 
formation of the animal side of their nature. The amount 
of progress is measured by the extent to which animality 
has been subordinated to or rather transformed into 
divinity. The ideal of spiritual progress or consumma- 

38 Uttamo brahmasadbhavo dhvanabhavastu madhyamati, 
StutirjapoMhaaio btuivo bahihpujadhamadhania. 

MahSnirvdna Tcmtra XIV, 122. 
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nature becomes completely divinised. It ought to be 
clearly understood from the above that the Hindus mean 
by Liberation, a definite stage of progress in the life of 
the individual, something which is not acquired as an 
object different from himself, but is a state of the subject 
himself that is attained gradually through the develop¬ 
ment of his whole nature. The element of divinity is to 
be acquired by the spirit, little by little, through innumer¬ 
able successive births until finally consummation is 
reached . 39 It is the animal element that undergoes change 
and transformation and is responsible for repeated births 
and deaths, and so when that element is completely elimi¬ 
nated, there remains no ground for further births and 
deaths, and immortality is attained . 40 € 

The growth of divinity presupposes the elimination 
of animality and thus Purification forms the essential pre¬ 
liminary to all Illumination. Great emphasis has been 
laid on this aspect of purification by all religious systems. 
Sadhana really begins with purificatory discipline. The 
awakening of the higher self, the flashing of the divine 
spark in man, forms the initial step in the course of 
Sadhana, So long as the higher self is not recognised, 
the element of divinity not ‘awakened 1 , as the mystics 
put it / 1 there can be no real desire and hankering for 
spiritual progress. The higher self shows its contrast 
with the lower and establishes its superiority over the 
latter through its native glory. It reveals a spiritual 
nature that is inconsistent with the claims and realisation 
of the lower animal self and consequently demands a 
purification of the latter. 

Purificatory discipline begins with regulated and 
methodical course of actions. The life of control (samya- 
mana) begins with the life of regulation (niyamaiia). 
The wayward, lower self, accustomed to submit to the 

Bhagavad-Gitil, VI, 45. 

*0 Ibid., XV, 5-6. 

41 See The Essentials of Mysticism by Miss Underhill. 
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iands of every impulse and passion, cannot be controlled 
^nd dominated by the higher self when the latter makes 
its first appearance as a mere foreigner having no autho¬ 
rity. The higher self, at this stage, merely imposes 
method and regularity on the usual actions of the lower 
self and does not at once control them. Control, how¬ 
ever, is gradually acquired through regulation ; the lower 
self submits itself unconsciously, as it were, to the direc¬ 
tion of the higher self. The higher self gains some 
amount of authority over the lower self when the life of 
control is established through regulated action. Fortitude 
or the power of endurance (titik$a) manifests itself at this 
stage as indicative of the authority gained by the higher 
self. Endurance has a physical as well as a mental side. 
The capacity for physical endurance is gained through 
difficult experiences in life, and unless this is acquired, 
even the best disciplined intellect fails in trying circums¬ 
tances. But this bodily discipline is only a partial pre¬ 
paration for the virtue of fortitude (titik§a), which 
involves more mental strength than bodily. Here the 
spirit or the self recognises its superiority and permanence 
over the transitory objects of nature and the fleeting states 
of pleasure that they give rise to. This mental strength 
is all that is implied by dhiratva meaning both patience 
and wisdom. When the changing vicissitudes of life do 
not affect and move the self and are recognised to be 
merely passing phases of the empirical consciousness, then 
the real superiority of the higher self is appreciated. 
Here we have to distinguish between these stages of 
iitiksti and dhiratva (fortitude and patience) on the one 
hand, and the stage of kamakrodhavimukti —the absence 
of all desires and passions, on the other. In the former, 
the capacity to resist the force of impulse and desire is 
gained merely, but the desires and passions arise neverthe¬ 
less ; in the latter, on the other hand, the desires and 
passions do not arise at all . 42 This last forms the highest 


42 Bhagavad-GJtd, Ch. V, 23 and 26. 
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stage in the life of control, when the lower self is so 
entirely subjugated and dominated by the higher that it 
occasions no ripples in the stream of consciousness of the 
latter, and the control is perfectly spontaneous requiring 
no effort at all. 

A higher stage is reached when the self feels its com¬ 
plete detachment from its lower nature and feels that it 
does nothing and directs none to do anything. If, in the 
former stage, it felt like the master having the lower nature 
at its absolute command, now it feels completely detached 
and having no connection with anything else. Although 
the term f vaSi,’—is used in this connection, 43 emphasis 
is not on the 'vaJiPvaS or mastery over lower nature but on 
the feeling of detachment. The self feels that the lower 
nature is no part of itself, but that it is different from it, 
just as the owner is different from his house where he 
resides. 

This isolation of the higher self and the corresponding 
elimination of the lower self lead to samadarsana or percep¬ 
tion of the equality of all things. It is the lower nature 
that is responsible for all division and difference. The Pure 
Cit, the Pure Self which is all-luminous or rather lumino¬ 
sity itself, is all-pervading and the same everywhere. It 
is kutastha nitya that is free from all changes whatsoever, 
and not like the Samkhya Gunas, a parinami nitya, i.e., 
something whose identity can be discerned even amidst 
changes. 44 So long as the connection with the lower 
nature is not perceived to be illusory, and the Pure Cit or 
the Self is not recognised to be the truth, perception of 
inequalities and differences (vi$amadar£ana) remains. With 
the elimination, however, of the lower nature which is 
aupddhic (due to imposition), samadarsana arises. 
Brahman or the Absolute Self is nirdosam samam — 
Perfect Synthesis or Harmony that is absolutely change¬ 
less and the same everywhere, and with the perception and 


43 Bhagavad-Gfta, V, 13. 

44 Saiiikara’s Bhasya on the Brahma Sutras I, i, 4. 
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ttainment of this Highest Harmony, and with the steadi¬ 
ness of this attainment, ends the course of Sadhana. 

The course of this development has been viewed 
from various standpoints. It is a history as to hbw the 
higher self or the element of divinity gradually takes 
possession of and subdues the lower self until it is elimi¬ 
nated altogether ; or how the dependence of the subject 
on the object is gradually lessened until finally the object 
merges entirely in the subject ; or, again, how dis¬ 
harmony is lessened by and by until it disappears alto¬ 
gether ; or how contradiction's are more and more resolved 
into higher and higher syntheses until all are resolved in 
the Highest ; or, again, how differences are gradually 
merged in the One, unchanging, identical Absolute. 
Sadhana involves a struggle through which siddhi (con¬ 
summation and success) is attained, and all struggle pre¬ 
supposes an alien element to be overcome. This resolv¬ 
ing or overcoming of the alien element, supposed or real, 
is common to all the conceptions, however they may 
differ otherwise in details and forms. 

From another standpoint, Sadhana may be regarded 
as the attempt at bridging over the gulf between our 
surface consciousness and the vast expansive region of 
consciousness or cit lying behind the superficial states 
of consciousness. Ordinarily the connection between the 
two regions seems to be lost and we are not aware of the 
experiences belonging to the deeper layer of conscious¬ 
ness. That there is another and a deeper level of cons¬ 
ciousness behind the surface-consciousness seems to be 
abundantly proved by the phenomena of hypnosis, clair¬ 
voyance, thought-transference, etc. The theory of the 
sub-conscious and the modern emphasis on the problem 
by recent psychology have done much towards the under¬ 
standing of the Hindu view of the Pure Cit, which how¬ 
ever is not to be identified with sub-consciousness. The 
surface-consciousness is a bifurcated, or rather, a trifur¬ 
cated manifestation of the divisionless cit, i.e., of the 
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Absolute Spirit. 45 However strongly we may reject the 
compartment divisions of the Faculty Psychologists, we 
can hardly deny that the surface-consciousness reveals the 
predominance of or emphasis on one or other of the ele¬ 
ments of thinking, feeling and willing in every mental 
state. Isolation and division, or rather, specialisation and 
distinction, characterise surface-consciousness which can 
therefore yield us only partial views of things. Hindu 
Sadhana has for its goal a spiritual experience which is 
not a partial and one-sided realisation of the intellect, 
feeling or will, but which is the realisation by the entire 
individual through the whole dimension of his existence. 
Such an experience can be had only if one can dive into 
the serene and transparent lake of Infinite Consciousness 
or cit underlying the stream of surface-consciousBCBflv 
.This Bhumd cit is not infra-conscious or below the level 
of consciousness although it lies behind it as its sub¬ 
stratum. The surface-consciousness is a mere shadow, an 
outward expression, an imperfect image of, or a super¬ 
imposition (according to Saiiikar a-Vedanta) on the Bhumd 
Cit. The spiritual experience that apprehends or realises 
this Bhumd Lit in its naked splendour can happen only 
when the divergent elements of surface-consciousness 
harmoniously blend into a synthetic whole and re-unite 
into the original bond out of which they seemed to 
emanate. As Tuckwell beautifully puts it, 46 “It is a 
sublime rational immediacy in which the elements of 
thought and feeling after having diverged and been dis¬ 
tinguished in a reflective, self-conscious mind, meet and 
harmoniously blend once more.** 


45 Bkarnapi svaiiisvabhavamatmanam 
Grahyagrahakananavaicitryeiiavabudhyate 



Paramarthasara, verse 25. 


46 Religion and Reality , p. 811 . 


ahameva racayami, 

Ibid., verse 50 




CHAPTER IV 

DIFFERENT FORMS OF SADHANA 

Sadhana begins with the consciousness of the existence 
of some Supreme Power, an intimate connection or rather 
a conscious union with which is deemed absolutely 
essential to the realisation of the summum bonutn of life. 
This Supreme Power has sometimes been regarded as the 
Higher Self of man himself and not an}' foreign power 
with whom only an. external connection could possibly 
be established. Sadhana, with the Hindus, thus means 
. the conscious effort at unfolding the latent possibilities of 
the individual self and is hence limited to human beings 
alone. Below the human level, Nature is always develop¬ 
ing and gradually maturing sub-consciously and unconsci¬ 
ously the hidden possibilities, and the whole process is 
at the sub-human level automatic. It is only in the 
human being that self-consciousness first arises, and the 
need for a fuller development is consciously felt. Here 
a new equipment, viz . a conscious effort apparently 
separate from the activities of nature, comes into being 
The spirit perceives vaguely its latent infinitude and 
realises gradually that its limitation and bondage are not 
inherent in its nature but are rather imposed on it, and 
wants somehow to shake them off and thus realise its full 
autonomy. Liberation or mukti is identical with freedom, 
and freedom is expansion. It is matter and contact with 
matter that have made the spirit appear limited. The 
deeper and deeper we dive into spirit, the more of expan¬ 
sion, freedom and light do we feel and enjoy, and 'The 
contrast is striking between the melancholy meanness of 
matter and the magnificent generosity of spirit .” 1 The 
conscious urge of the finite to become more and more 

1 India : Her Cult and Education by P. Mukherjee, pp. 43-49. 
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expanded till it realises its infinitude is what is really 
meant by mumuksulva (desire for liberation) which forms 
the unmistakable first step in the course of, Sadhana. 

I. Sadhana may broadly be divided into two impor¬ 
tant phases—(1) negative and (2) positive. These two sides 
are clearly marked in every important line of Sadhana. 
The negative side is commonly referred to as vanagya 
(desirelessness), while the positive is designated abhyasa 
(repeated practice).* The negative side represents the 
elimination of attachment to everything finite, while the 
positive aspect helps to bring out the element of infinitude 
in the vaecuum created by the negative phase of Sadhana. 
The negative is thus logically prior to the positive aspect, 
but in reality the two aspects are intermingled and they 
help each other. The negative aspect is only preparatory 
and creates the proper field for the positive Sadhana. The 
value of the negative aspect consists in withdrawing the 
mind from things other than the object of interest, so 
that the positive aspect of concentrating the entire mind on 
the topic at hand may be fully serviceable. They are 
thus complementary aspects which together constitute the 
entire field of Sadhana. These two aspects are beautifully 
expressed in Vyasa’s Commentary on the Yoga Sutras : 3 
“The stream of consciousness flows both ways—-towards 
goodness as well as towards evil. That which is moving 
towards discrimination and leading to redemption is good, 
and the other which is indiscriminative and leading to¬ 
wards worldly affairs is evil. Through detachment the 
flow towards worldly concerns is checked, and through 
repeated attempts at discrimination, the flow towards 
spiritual progress is opened.” 

In the Juana-marga, the negative side is illustrated 
by such preparatory disciplines as nitydnityavastuviueka 
(discrimination of the permanent and the transitory), 


2 Abhyasa vairagyfibhyam tannirodhah P. Sutras I, 12. 
Abhyasena tu kaunteya vairagyena ca grhyate 

BhagavacUGita, VI, 35. 

1 ; 
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hutmphalabho gavirakti (indifference to pleasure of 
every kind either in this world or in the next), jcmnwtmftyu- 
jvaruxyddhiduhkhadosanudarianam (constant perception 
of and reflection on the sorrows attending birth, death, 
disease and old age). This negative attitude is perhaps 
sinnfried up in what the Bhagavad-Gita describes broadly 
as arati rjan asamsadi* —absence of pleasure in the company 
of worldly people. Nothing worldly and finite can yield 
pleasure to one who is in search after the Infinite. 

The positive aspect is limited to sravana (hearing the 
sacied texts and understanding their meaning or 
arthanusandhana), mamma (reflection and ratiocination or 
tattvdnusandhdna) and nididhydsana (constant meditation 
on the conclusions established by ratiocination). This is 
^mmed up in what the Bhagavad-Gita calls adhydtma- 
jndnanityatvam? —constant living in things spiritual. If 
the negative phase of removing all obstacles is completely 
attained, sravana alone is competent for the acquisition of 
truth.® Great emphasis has been laid upon the negative 
aspect of Sadhana, not only by all the different sects of 
the Hindus, but by other religions of the world. This 
negative side is described as the stage of purgation which 
is the essential preliminary to all illumination. 4 5 * 7 The 
divine discontent, the unwillingness to be satisfied with 
the merely animal level of existence, is the first stage in 
the development of spiritual consciousness, and this, when 
earnest and real, cannot but lead to purgation or citta- 
iuddhi The purification of the citta or mind is the one 
thing that is indispensable, and whatever differences might 
exist with regard to other points, all the different forms of 
bad liana agree in holding that this is the basis of all true 
illumination. 

In this connection it will not be out of place to 
mention that the real value of asceticism consists in pro- 


4 Bhagavad-Gita, XIII, 10. 

5 XVII, 11. 

* Vakyat tattvamatirbha vet. 

7 See Mysticism by Underbill. 
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viding a proper atmosphere in which the truly spiritual 
life can be lived, and that the disciplinary practices should 
always be regarded as merely a means to an end. Their 
“necessity is", as Miss Underhill truly remarks, “a purely 
practical question." The detachment of the will and the 
senses is the essential thing, and if this can be attained 
without resort to physical expedients, these latter can¬ 
not only be eliminated, but persistence in them would be 
foolish, if not also absurd. 

The Bhakti line of Sadhana does not place much 
emphasis on this negative phase and regards vairdgya or 
desirelessness as not much helpful towards spiritual reali¬ 
sation. 8 By this we do not mean that there are no 
preparatory disciplines in. the Bhakti line of Sadhana ; these 
are not only many and multifarious, btflfc they are here 
more obligatory than in other forms of Sadhana. All that 
we want to point out is that here the division into the 
positive and the negative phases cannot strictly be 
maintained. The negative line of Sadhana does not 
necessarily precede the positive. Love of God is the one 
thing that is essential, and indifference towards other 
things (vairagya) is not to be sought separately. God and 
all that is God’s are loved, and automatically everything 
other than God and the Divine ceases to be of any impor¬ 
tance. Tr$natydga (desirelessness) comes as a consequence 
of 0 or rather pari passu with 10 Kr$nanisfhar -~-(love of 
God). The Bliakti-marga points out that it is wrong 
psychology to try to drive out things from the mind and 
to make it a vacuum before filling it up with other things. 
If we fill up the mind with God, automatically other 
things disappear. This is the direct method of getting 
rid of worldly things and objects, and also of realising 
God. 

In the Patanjala-Yoga, we clearly find this division 

8 Bhfigavata Purcina XI, xx , 31. 

9 Vairagyasya bhaktijauakatve eva doso na tu bhaktijanitatve. 

ViSvanatha’s Mddhuryakddambini, p. 120. 

10 Bhaktih pareSanubhavo viraktiranyatra caisa trika ekakalah. 

Blthgavata PurUna. 
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S0y the positive and the negative aspects. Pratyahara 
(withdrawing from things other than the object of medita¬ 
tion) forms the negative step, while dharana (concentra¬ 
tion), dhydna (meditation) and samddhi (ecstasy) constitute 
the positive aspect. The negative precedes the positive 
and prepares the vacuum that is to be filled up by the 
positive. We find here a distinct methodological difference 
with the Bhakti-marga. The reciting of the name of God, 
the Bhakti school tells us, removes all obstacles. Accord¬ 
ing to Pataiijali, on the other hand, obstacles are to be 
removed first, through yama , niyama, asana, p randy ama 
and pratyahara , and preparation is to be achieved before 
there can be dharana and dhydna . Although the Bhakti 
school sometimes tells us that the name of the Lord is to 
be recited beirig purified in mind and body and being free 
from all sins, still the purification itself, it is urged, is 
attained by the recitation of the name itself. 

In the Tantras, we find bhiita-hiddhi or purification of 
the gross, the subtle as well as of the causal bodies. This 
is purgation or purification of the sinful body and involves 
the removal of all sins and taints, acquired and inherited. 
This is what prepares the vacuum that is next filled up 
by the Matrkd or the pure spiritual creative Energy, which 
is the mother of all feelings and ideas (bhava), as alphabets 
are the mother of language (bhasa). This corresponds to 
‘Creation of the New* of the Western Mystics. 

II. We may adopt another principle of division 
which is closely connected with the previous one. 
Sadhana has an exoteric and an esoteric, a bahirahga and 
an antaranga aspect. The bahirahga aspect is only pre¬ 
paratory and is rather remote from the spiritual experience 
while the antaranga Sadhana is very near to and closely 
intimate with anubhava or experience. The antaranga 
sadhana of almost all schools is dhydna . It is nididh - 
ydsana with the Vedantist ; it is dhruva ■ smfti or smarana 
(constant memory of God) with Ramanuja ; it is dhydna 
and samddhi with Pataiijali ; it is loving communion and 
blessed relationship with God, according' to Sri Caitanya 
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id his school \ it is man tv a c ait any a (rousing or vivifying 
the thought-power underlying the mantras) according to 
the Tantras, where the mantra and the devata (the sacred 
word and the deity) become one, and the individual (Jiva) 
participates in the life of the Absolute (Siva), The 
samddhi of Patanjali corresponds to the plana of the 
Vedantist, the nirgund sadhya bhakti of the Vai$riava, 
and the pujd (worship) and homa (oblation signifying self- 
surrender) of the Tantrika, and everywhere dhydna or 
meditation on the Absolute or on the identity of the 
individual and the Absolute is regarded as the immediate 
means to the end. All other processes are merely helpful 
towards dhydna . Thus, according to the Bhakti school, 
the vidhumarga enjoining the strict observance of the in¬ 
junctions of the Sastras and the performance of all duties 
enjoined in the Scriptures, is merely a stepping stone to 
the rdga-marga or the spontaneous and loving worship 
of God, where smarana or dhydna becomes the chief, if 
not the only, Sadhana. In the Vedanta also, vicara has 
nididtiyasana as its end, and even the still more remote 
disciplines of discrimination, desirelessness, self-control, 
etc., also help to prepare the body and the mind for 
dhydna . In the Patafij ala-Yoga, yama and niyama (self- 
control), asana (bodily posture) prandyama (regulation of 
breath), pratyahdra and dhdrana (withdrawal and concen¬ 
tration) are all remote processes leading up to dhydna 
which directly yields samddhi . In the Tantras also, the 
real pujd begins with the dhydna of the identity of the 
Jiva and the Siva, and the other processes of asana-suddhi' 
(purification of the seat), bhuta-Suddhi (purification of the 
different bodies) and mdtfkd-ny&sa (filling them up with 
centres of divine energy) etc., are all devices for creating 
a field where dhydna becomes spontaneous and easy. 

III. We may notice three important divisions from 
another standpoint. In the Vedas, we find the division 
into the Karma-kan<ja, the Upasana-kan<Ja and the Jnana- 
kanda, corresponding respectively to the Samhitas, the 
Brahmanas and the Upani^ads, and since then, this 
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artite division has somehow got hold of the minds of 
common people. The division of Sadhaua into Karma- 
marga, Bhakti-tnarga and Jhana-marga has been adopted 
generally, and we shall elaborately deal with these three 
later. The Bhagavad Gita openly speaks of two divisions 
—Karma and Juana / 1 instead of three. Sometimes the 
Vedas also are said to have two important branches only 
—Karma and Jnana. But this bipartite division does not 
in any way conflict with the tripartite one we have 
already adopted. Bhakti or Upasana comes under Karma 
and is not always given a separate place. The A$tanga- 
yoga of Patanjali, all the Vai$nava schools, the Tdntrika 
and PatupatcL forms of Sadhaua, and the sacrificial forms of 
Sadhana as prescribed in the Vedas would all come under 
Karma. Under Jnana, we have the Samkhya and the 
Vedanta forms of Sadhana. 

We can mark three distinct stages among the various 
forms of Sadhana. The Vedic sacrifices form the first 
stage. The Gita speaks of these as dravya-yajna (sacrifice 
of material things and objects). Here God is conceived 
of as the Almighty Power who is propitiated with the 
sacrifice of animals and material objects. Here great im¬ 
portance is attached td the details of the process and even 
the minutest omission is not condoned. 

In the second stage, the stage of Upasana, mental 
sacrifice is added unto the material and we find that the 
sacrificial objects, the materials of worship, the fiawless- 
ness of the process itself, do not count so much as the 
feeling of reverence or worship. The bhava or the bhakti 
(devotion) becomes the most important element in worship 
(Bhavagrahi janardanah) . God is no longer the Almighty 
Power that merely governs, but He is now sought as the 
Holiest of the Holies and as Perfect Love who is 
infinitely compassionate towards His children and who 
resides in the bosom of their hearts. Now the offering 
is love that establishes relationship between the wor- 
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and the worshipped. This is bhajana or ufiasand, 
the essence of Bliakti-yoga. This is the basis of Sadhana 
advocated and elaborated in the Purana Literature. The 
hymns in praise of the Lord, the offerings of leaves and 
flowers, and of fruits and water, and the reciting of the 
name of the Lord, mingled with love and reverence,—these 
form the items of worship in the Purapa period. 

In the last and the highest stage, we find victim and 
jntinci occupying the most prominent place. This is 
spoken of as jnana-yajna in the Bhagavad-Glta , 12 and is 
said to be superior to all other forms of worship. Here 
the externality of God is replaced by internality and 
philosophy becomes the highest form of religion, and the 

constant meditation of the Absolute with a view to its 

♦ 

realisation becomes the chief element in the course -of 
spiritual discipline. The Samkhya and the Vedanta, in 
common with Buddhism, recognise that philosophy is not 
merely the theoretical basis of religion, but that the 
highest form of religion is also identical with philosophy. 
The moral and other preparatory religious disciplines only 
make the vehicle fit for the high intellectual development 
or philosophical abstraction that is essential to all revela¬ 
tion. This sublime philosophical discipline that is most 
adjacent to the realisation of the Absolute is identical 
with what is spoken of as anpani^adic Sadhana. The 
Absolute is identical with the atman or the Self, and 
meditation on the nature of the atman would reveal the 
Absolute. The Absolute is now recognised to be not 
merely consisting of feeling and lovei and intelligence, but 
is apprehended as transcending all these and hence to be 
reached by the atman which also transcends intellect, 
feeling and love. God is not any foreign Power or even 
any Person other than our own selves, but He is our 
Higher Self. We have not to reach God and to attain 
Him as we attain things other than ourselves, but we have 
merely to unfold our own latent infinitude and gradually 

12 Erevan dravyamSyadyajnaj jnanayajnah parantapa. 

IV, 34. 
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W until we reach the highest expansion. Attainme: 
ox God thus cannot be had by propitiatory sacrifices or by 
any other form of worship, but it implies only a realisa¬ 
tion of one’s real nature, only an expansion or a sublima¬ 
tion of one’s own self. It is thus not merely having 
something or seeing something, but it is essentially being 
something. This form of Sadhana is peculiar to the 
Vedanta, and although we find similar thoughts in Plotinus 
and Spinoza, a methodical and full treatment of this 
atmopasana or worshipping God as one’s own seif, is 
perhaps the monopoly of the highest achievement of the 
Hindus, I mean, of the Vedanta. Mukti or Liberation 
is identical with the highest stage of expansion ( Brahma - 
bhavaJca moksah). Brahman literally signifies the most 
expanded state. According to the Vedanta, to know 
Brahman is to be Brahman, and this only means that 
Brahman is the highest expanded state of the Self, and, 
as such, it cannot be known as an object but can be 
reached or realised only by undergoing the required 
development and expansion. The Jnanin or the liberated 
is not a ‘spiritual freak,’ as sometimes a mystic is wrongly 
supposed to be, but the man or the super-man “who has 
grown up to the full stature of humanity and united him¬ 
self with that source of Life which is present everywhere.” 

These three stages give us three different conceptions 
of God, viz. God as the Almighty Powerj^od as the 
Supreme Person with whom we can enter into relationship 
of love, and God as the Self. While primitive religions 
mostly belong to the first type, and the higher religions of 
other countries belong mostly to the second, Hinduism has 
elements of all of these three. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that some foreigners not acquainted with the all-comprehen¬ 
sive spirit of Hindu culture, would find in Hinduism 
nothing but polytheism or animism of a crude sort, while 
others would find in the Bhagavad-Gita, that priceless 
treasure of the Hindus, only a recapitulation of Christianity, 
while others, again, would be puzzled with a degrading 
non-moral, if not also immoral, pantheism and with the 
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opelessly contradictory statements throughout the 
Upanisads. The so-called theism of the West is only an 
integral element in Hinduism and can be found abundantly 
in the Puranas. The Bhakti form of Sadhana, either of the 
Vaisnava or of the Saiva Schools, is essentially theistic, 
and if the supra-theistic position advocated by the 
Upanisads and the Vedanta cannot be appreciated fully 
by the theists of the West, it is because of its constituent 
elements which evidently transcend theism. The three 
stages described above would correspond roughly to the 
(1) Angavabaddha, (2) Pratlka and (3) Ahamgraha forms 
of Updsand . The first is a many-sided form of worship 
involving a plurality of details. The course is not yet 
single-centred, and materials for progress and develop¬ 
ment are gathered from many sources. Just as the., 
physical development has its many-sided activities, so also 
in the angavabaddha form of worship, there are multifari¬ 
ous processes, all working for spiritual progress. But 
although here the sources are many and separate, it is to 
be remembered that all of them have the same end in 
view. In order that the whole system, the full organism 
may work, it is necessary that all the parts,—the individual 
centres and organs, should be made fit through exercise— 
and this is perhaps done by angavabaddha updsand. This 
is also the end of karma which prepares the vehicle, and 
which also na many-sided and various. 

The second form of .updsand, viz., pratikopasand con¬ 
centrates on one particular form. It regards one symbol 
as the representative of everything. Just as the brain is 
the centre of the organism, so also does the pratlka 
symbolise the source of the universe, and the worship 
of the pratlka symbolises the worship of everything. 
Here the source is found out and worship is concentrated 
on this source. Here we find the transition from the 
'many* to the ‘one.’ No longer is there any need for 
the multifarious activities in different directions, but now 
all actions turn towards the centre, the Symbol or the 
Pratlka. This Pratlka worship is the common character- 
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of all forms of Bhakii upasand, viz., the Vai$nava, 
the Saiva and the Sakta. The prattka symbolises the one 
all-engrossing object of adoration, worship and love. 
It is the cieator, preserver and destroyer of the universe 
and is present always in everything. The emphasis here 
is on the object and it is pre-eminently an objective 
Sadhana, 

I he. third form. i& designated ahamgraha upasand 
which is subjective par excellence. Here the object of 
worship is not different from the subject himself. The 
Self is not to worship any God different from itself, 
because there is nothing different from the Self. 13 The 
oexf is infinite and absolute, and Sadhana helps merely to 
reveal its latent infinitude and absoluteness. If in prattka - 
worship we have found the transition from the many to 
the one, we find in ahamgraha upasand, the transition 
from, the one-in-many or the many-in-one to the One 
without any division, the transition from the dualism of 
subject and object to the oneness or identity between the 
two, viz., the Self and the Brahman. In the first form, 
the worshipper finds tht hnany r to be worshipped and 
worships them all ; in the second, the ‘many’ reduce 
themselves to the One and only the One Absolute is 
worshipped, but still the duality between the worshipper 
and the worshipped remains prominent ; in the third, 
even this duality vanishes. 

Upasand implies a close contact, an intimate relation¬ 
ship, a nearness and a proximity, or rather, an identity 
of levels, between the worshipper and the worshipped, 
and the ahamgraha upasand, in identifying the two, leads 
us to a position which should be regarded as the highest 
stage of attainment that cau be conceived. Even the 
least trace of duality that is thought to be essential to 
worship or to a relation of love by all the adherents of 
the Bhakti school (either in this land or in the West), is, 
theoretically at least, detrimental to the highest realisation. 



13 Brahmasutras IV, i. 4. 
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it is a fact that the more we approximate the ideal, the 
better we can understand and love the same, it is only 
reasonable to argue that the very best love and attain¬ 
ment would imply a stage where there is not the least 
difference between the worshipper and the worshipped 
leaving any room for duality. This principle is adopted 
in the Tantras which declare that it is possible to worship 
Siva only after becoming Siva, though they do not 
advocate an absolute monism like Samkara. The dhydna 
of the deity to be worshipped precedes the worship itself, 
and in the process of dhydna the sadhaka is to identify 
himself with the deity itself. 

The three great forms of Sadhana, Jnana, Yoga and 
Bhakti are not arbitrary divisions but based on important 
principles. Sadhana may proceed by emphasising the 
subject or by emphasising the object. The object-factor 
is emphasised by the Bhakti schools, while the subject 
by the Jnana and Yoga schools. The Yoga-system, 
again, gives primacy to will, and the development of the 
subject is sought to be attained through the education of 
che will. It is the will that manifests the whole persona¬ 
lity of man, and reason, being only a partial element in 
his constitution, need not be separately trained. We find 
no important place ascribed to reason in the system pro¬ 
pounded by Patanjali, although it is regarded as a sub¬ 
division of the Samkhya, which is pre-eminently an 
intellectual system. The Klapila-Samkhya and the 
Vedanta, both preaching Jnana-yoga ascribe the primacy 
to reason which alone can control the other elements, 
because the other elements are subordinate to reason. 
Jnana and Yoga are thus two sub-divisions of the subjec¬ 
tive form of Sadhana—one intellectualistic and the other 
voluntaristic, and they preach two distinctly opposite 
methods of attaining the end. In one sense, Sadhana is 
nothing but the establishment of harmony and balance in 
an apparently disharmonious and unbalanced state. This 
can be done in two different ways. We may control the 
lower centre by means of the higher, or we may seek to 
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the higher centre through the help of the lower. 
The first is attempted by Jnana and the second by Yoga. 
These two represent entirely different methods of proce¬ 
dure ; some persons are not fitted for the one and some, 
not for the other. As Va£i$tha says, “O Raghava, there 
are two ways of destroying or controlling the mind (citta), 
—t riz., Yoga arid Jnana. Yoga is suppression of the 
mental states, while jnana is right perception. Some are 
incapable of attaining yoga ; others cannot have jnana . It 
is because of this fact that the Lord Siva spoke of these 
two methods. 14 

These two, Jnana and Yoga or rather Jnana and 
Karma, are the high roads to the attainment of success. 
For men of higher attainments, jnana or vicara is effica¬ 
cious. The Buddhi controls the rnind, and the mind 
controls the sense-organs. This can happen to persons in 
whom reason is not only awakened but has also established 
its native supremacy over the subordinate elements, viz., 
impulses and instincts. This conquest of unreason by 
reason, of the body by the mind, of the mind by the 
Buddhi, of the lower by the higher, is real conquest, 
because it alone is permanent, inasmuch as it follows the 
real order of things. The other course, where the mind is 
sought to be controlled by the processes of the body, and 
where the Buddhi is sought to be fixed through mental 
processes of concentration and meditation, where the 
higher, in other words, is sought to be controlled by the 
lower, is at best an auxiliary process and may not be any¬ 
thing better than a temporary attainment.. Yoga w : ants 
to control the mind primarily through physical and 
physiological processes. It is true that the mind is inti¬ 
mately connected with the body, and it is normally 
expected that the regulation of the physical and physio¬ 
logical processes would lead to a corresponding regulation 

14 Dvau kramau cittanaSasya yogo jnananca raghava, 

Yogo vrttinirodho hi jnanam samyagaveksanam. 

Asadhvah kasyacid yogah kasyacittattvaniscavah, 

Praka^au dvau, tato devo jagada paramah Sivah. 

. Yoga-vasisfha. 
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the mental processes. The Yoga system, the Tantrika 
method and the Bhakti-marga come under the second 
form, of Sadhana, viz,, seeking to control the higher 
centre by means of the lower. The utility of the 
physiological processes prescribed by these forms of 
discipline can be very well understood when we think that 
breath and rhythm and harmony of notes are things that 
can be caught hold of by almost all persons, while very 
few persons can get hold of reason by which they are to 
control mental processes. Herein lies the special achieve¬ 
ment of the Hindus that they have a course ready for 
everybod}' who seeks spiritual progress ; while they 
prescribe Jnaua for the advanced, they prescribe Yoga and 
Karma for the beginners. 15 

But it is to be noticed that the physiological processes 
prescribed by the Yoga system can only help to induce the 
corresponding mental states but cannot compel their 
emergence. The mind represents a higher category than 
the body and, as such, the mind cannot be controlled by 
the body. It is seen in actual practice also that the 
physiological processes that induce concentration on one 
occasion fail to produce it on other occasions. But such is 
not the case when the higher centre is at work and seeks 
to control the lower centres. The body, like a servant, 
obeys the mind, and whenever the meditative mood 
(dhyana) emerges, the body knows it and places all its 
resources under the absolute disposal of the mind for its 
every possible help. Man is under the control of the 
sense-organs and impulses so long as he does not realise 
the supremacy of his mind and reason, but once the 
superiority of reason is recognised and asserted, the 
impulses never fail to obey the same. 

The greatest help can be derived when these two 
methods are combined. On the one hand, the higher 
reason may show us that the self has no real connection 
with the mind (manas) and the external object, and may 

15 BhcZgavata Pur ana XI, xx } 7-9. 
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at the very ro6t of all attachment ; on the other 
hand, the physical and physiological processes which are 
the concomitants of harmonious mental and Buddhic states, 
may be taken recourse to in the expectation that the very 
same mental and Buddhic processes would recur. This is 
the secret and the real utility of physiological processes 
included under Hindu Sadhana. As these accompany 
certain mental processes, they may, when repeated, induce 
the very same mental processes. The Lauge-James 
theory in modern Psychology also lends support to this 
view. The essence of spiritual realisation is the conscious¬ 
ness of unity with the Divine, the perception of the 
Eternal and the Absolute in and through the individual, 
and any process or condition, whether physiological or 
mental, that helps to induce that meditative, serene and 
balanced state of the soul where such realisation becomes 
possible, has been regarded by the Hindu as of immense 
value for the sadhaka or the person who seeks spiritual 
advancement. 

The Bhakti line of Sadhana lies intermediate between 
Jnana and Karma. It does not, like Karma, rely entirely 
upon the lower processes and seek to control the higher 
by the lower ; nor, like Jnana, does it solely rest upon 
the transcendent functioning of reason. It seeks to elevate 
human consciousness through the divine emotion of love 
which subdues all lower passions and impulses, hove can 
perform all that higher reason can command, if not even 
more, and all this is done with ease and spontaneity. 
Bhakti combines law with love, vidhi (obligatory rites and 
processes) with rdga (spontaneous love), and thus it seeks 
help from the body and its processes also. Madhusudana 
Sarasvati has rightly observed that Bhakti is closely allied 
to both Karma and Juana, and that it removes all 
obstacles. 16 As it combines both forms of Sadhana, viz., 
controlling the higher by the lower and also the lower by 
the higher—it also achieves its end quickly. 


Ubhayanugata hi sa sarvavighnapanodini. 

Introduction to his commentary on the Bhagavad-Gitd. 
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CHAPTER V 

A HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE DIFFERENT 
FORMS OF SADHANA 


It is difficult to attempt a history and chronological 
survey of the different forms of Sadhana. The general 
difficulty of determining the dates of the earliest works of 
the Hindus pursues us here also. Moreover, all the 
different systems can be traced to the Vedas which are the 
earliest records of Hindu culture. It is believed that the 
Jnana-marga has its source in the Rg-Veda, the Bhakti 
in the Atharva Veda, and that the Yoga has its origin in the 
Sama Veda. The three divisions of the Vedas—the 
Samhitas, the Brahmanas and the Upani$ads—are also 
regarded as teaching Karma, Upasana and Jnana respec¬ 
tively. The Vedas are regarded as eternal and uncreated, 
and are supposed to be revealed to Brahma in the very 
beginning of creation. If the Vedas are the sources of 
the different forms of Sadhana, then, according to the 
orthodox view, all these must have been present eternally. 
Again, God Siva Himself is represented to be the author 
of the Tantras which are now believed by scholars to 
belong to a much later age than that of the Upani§ads. 
The Sage Vyasa is credited with the authorship of the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas, and also of the Bhagavad- 
Gita and the Brahma Sutras. Now, in the face of these 
statements, it is difficult to reconcile any attempt at a 
chronological survey with the orthodox opinion of the 
Hindus. 

But although definite and accurate evidence of 
historical priority and posteriority can hardly be found out, 
still it is possible to some extent to mark out periods when 
particular lines of Sadhana came into special prominence. 
It seems hardly probable that at a particular age all men 
adopted the Karma line of Sadhana, or that at another 
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^■period. all men could follow the Upanisad or the Jnana 
form of Sadhana. The truth rather seems to be that the 
various forms of Sadhana had their adherents in almost 
all ages,—U eir differences merely suiting the capacities 
(adhikara) oi different men. By a particular period of 
Sadhana, we mean, however, an age when that particular 
line of Sadhana suited the needs and capacities of the 
majority of rnen. The periods of rise and fall, of revival 
and decline, of the different forms of Sadhana are also to 
be understood in this limited sense, and we may attempt 
a historical study of the various forms of Sadhana, bearing 
this fact in mind. 

The commonly accepted division is:—(1) the Vedic, 
(2) the Pauranic and (3) thirdly, the Tantric methods of 
, Sadhana. In the early period of the Vedic Age, Sadhana 
mainly consisted of sacrifices (yajfia) and worshipping such 
gods as Agni (Fire), Surya (Sun) and Vayu (Wind), etc. 
The inner significance and the mystery involved in the 
Vedic method of Sadhana are not now intelligible to us 
and, at present, we can only remotely guess its real implica¬ 
tions, and that also, only with regard to a few of its items. 
Even in the Saiiihita portion of the Rg-Veda, unmistakable 
anticipations of the transcendental monism of the Upanisads 
present themselves, and it is difficult to think that the 
Vedic mantras and sacrifices implied nothing more than a 
crude polytheism. One portion of the Samhitas could not 
be teaching polytheism, while another was undoubtedly 
proclaiming absolute monism. The mystic symbolism of 
the Karma-Kanda of the Vedas has become a sealed book 
to us and we have lost the key with which to unlock its 
mysteries. The attempt at a reconciliation of the apparent 
polytheism and monism of the Vedas by referring the 
different mantras to different historical periods does not 
seem to be well-grounded. The real meaning of a great 
work cannot be appreciated if we shirk the responsibility 
of facing its apparently contradictory doctrines and try to 
reconcile them by referring them to different authors and 
different periods of history. The very same Upanisad, in 
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same chapter, and sometimes in the same verse, gives 
us contradictory statements. 1 These contradictions are not 
real, but are merely attempts at describing the Indescrib¬ 
able and are hints for transcending the lower categories 
of discursive thought. Sometimes, Brahman has been 
described as vital air (prana), sometimes as mind (manas), 
sometimes as gross body (anna), and sometimes as the 
Self. These are certainly intended for men of different 
equipments and attainments (adhikara) and do not reveal 
any real contradiction. 

In the later period of the Vedic Age, the Age of the 
Upanisads, emphasis was laid on Knowledge (Jnana). The 
futility of the sacrifices and other Vedic rituals for the 
attainment of highest salvation was proclaimed, and intel- 
lectualisrn had its undisputed sway. Sa'dhana, in tins 
period, mainly consisted of philosophical reflection and 
highly abstract thinking as to the nature of the Self and 
ultimate Reality. The God of Religion became identified 
with the Absolute of Philosophy, and this Absolute, again, 
came to be interpreted in terms of the Self. Religion 
became purged of all dogmas and attained its highest 
development culminating and coinciding with the highest 
ideal of Philosophy. It was found out that the Self of the 
individual human being (Jiva) was really infinite and 
identical with the Absolute (Brahman), and that the 
possibility of all religion presupposed some such identity. 
The finite could never aspire to the realisation of the 
Infinite and a living communion with the same, had it been 
really finite and devoid of a latent infinitude. To reach 
the Infinite, one has to dive into the depths of one's own 
existence, and discover beneath the limitation and finitude 
of one's body, sense-organs, mind and intellect, the really 
illimitable Self that is eternally free. The realisation of 
the Absolute is not, in any sense, an object-consciousness, 

1 Te j otn ay o ’ t e j omay a h kamamayo’kamamayah krodhamayo’* 
krodhamayo dharmamayo’dharmamayah. 


Durat sudure tadihantike ca. 


Brh. Up. IV, iv, 5. 

i, 

Mundaka Up. Ill, i, 7. 
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blit only self-knowledge ; and that, not as the subject, but 
as pure Cit or unconditional revelation. 

The most striking point in the Vedic period is that 
the conception of a Personal God, as found in Concrete 
Theism, is absent both in its earlier and later stages. The 
Vedic gods,—Sun, Fire etc. do not seem to satisfy the 
requirements of the One God of religion, and are merely 
Powers \vorshipped for the attainment of particular ends. 
Although the god Rudra is mentioned in several hymns, 
he does not hold the same position as the Siva or Mahesvara 
of the Saivas and is not one of the trio,—Brahma, Vispu 
and Mahesvara. The mantras and the sacrifices and the 
rituals of worship are the unfailing means of pleasing the 
Vedic gods and deriving from them favour and advantage. 
, There is hardly any conception of Grace or the descending 
of the Infinite into the level of the finite. The conception 
of God as Infinite, coming into relationship with the finite 
individual in order to satisfy his religious need, is absent 
in the earlier Vedic period. The Upani§ads, representing 
the later Vedic period, preach abstract monism and identify 
the Absolute of philosophy with the God of religion. The 
aspect of a concrete God, entering into personal relations 
with individual human beings, does not seem to find any 
place in the purely monistic philosophy of the Upani$ads. 

Just as the polytheism and the elaborate details of the 
Karma-Kapda of the Vedas had led by way of reaction to 
the detailless and speechless intellectualism and abstract 
monism of the Upanisads, so also did the extreme 
intellectualism and highly abstract philosophy of the 
Upanisad Age set people in search of a more concrete 
principle that might appeal to their feelings as well as suit 
their average intellectual capacities. The Puranas fulfilled 
this want by supplying the conception of the Personal 
God and preaching the Bhakti cult. The triad,—Brahma, 
Vi§nu and Siva,—appear prominently, for the first time, in 
the Puranas and, whenever each is referred to, He stands 
as the Supreme God, ruling the whole universe and the 
destinies of all beings. God is no longer conceived of as a 

6 
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Power or Powers, nor is He the transcendent; 
Brahman or the intellectual Ideal of the Upanisads. He 
resides in the hearts of all being's and as antaryamin guides 
their destinies and courses of action. He is to be realised 
not by the philosophical argumentations of the intellect 
but through devotion (bhakti). He is not only Omniscient 
and All-powerful, but is also All-merciful. Out of infinite 
compassion for His creatures, He descends to the level 
of finite human beings and, taking their hands, raises 
them up to His Blessed Abode. As Omnipotent, Absolute 
and Full, He is in want of nothing and is not to be won 
over by means of sacrifices or gifts, worship or prayer, 
mantras or works. As All-merciful and the fulfilier of all 
wishes, however, He comes to satisfy the religious need 
of the individual whenever it is sincerely and eagerly felt. 
He is thus to be attained by devotion and devotion alone. 

The Puranas abound in legends about the birth and 
deeds of God in His various concrete manifestations. 
Apparently, the legends are intended to attract the atten¬ 
tion of ordinary people and to preach to them a store of 
religious knowledge in the garb of ordinary stories. Very 
often the legends signify deep spiritual truths which 
become revealed through ceaseless meditation on the inner 
meanings of the symbols embodied in the legends. The 
myths are not the creations of unbridled imagination 
conceived in the childhood of the race, but represent 
<f genuine spiritual experiences obtained and always obtain¬ 
able by special methods and capable of special experimen¬ 
tal demonstration. M2 The symbolism of the romance of 
gods and goddesses, embodied in the Purapas, is intended 
to attract people by their apparently charming and simple 
contents. It is impossible to believe that the race that 
had produced the sublime philosophy of the Upanisads 
could be indulging in fairy tales and vain mythology in 
the period immediately following. The Puranas were 
intended to popularise the monistic teaching of the 




j? India -: Her Cult and Education by P. Mukherjee. 
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toisads by means of the doctrine of the Personal God, 
on the one hand, and the presentation of the highly 
abstract spiritual truths through concrete stories, on the 
other. By offering the spiritual truths in the shape of 
attractive tales, the Pur anas attempted to get hold of the 
attention of the common mass of people through the direct 
method of teaching. The rigid asceticism of the Vedic 
Period and the high ideal of renunciation of the Upanisad 
Age could no longer tempt people to the spiritual cause, 
and so, the commands of the Vedas and the abstract 
philosophy of the Upani$ads had no influence whatsoever 
on the majority of men. The Puranas taught, not like a 
master enforcing punishment for violations, but like a 
friend advancing good counsels on the merits of the cause. 
The age of the Puranas unmistakably reveals an age of 
reaction and an age of decline, where we notice a transition 
from transcendental monism to concrete theism, from 
sublime philosophy to garbed mythology, from the life of 
pure reason to the life of flowing emotions, from high 
philosophising to ritualistic worship. 

The Tantric method of Sadhana came into prominence 
perhaps later than the Puranas, although some of the 
Tantras might be earlier than most of the Puranas, aud 
the philosophy of the Tantras served as the basis of the 
Bhakli form of Sadhana inculcated by the Puranas. There 
is so much similarity between the Pauranic and Tantric 
teaching that it seems unjustifiable to regard them as two 
distinct forms of Sadhana. The union of Siva and Sakti 
(God and Goddess) of the Tantras corresponds to the union 
of Lak§mi and Narayana in the Pancaratra and the 
Vai§nava Puranas. Maya-tokti, niyati and kala correspond 
to the six kancukas (limiting forces) mentioned in the 
Saiva systems. The eternal connection between Sabda 
and Art ha, and the regarding of Sabda-Brahman and Para- 
Brahman as two aspects of the Supreme Lord, emphasised 
by the Tantras, find expression in the Puranas 3 and the 

3 Bhartrhari also establishes the essential connection of Sabda 
and Artha; VHkyapadiya, Ch. I. 
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Bhakti texts as the doctrine of the identity of the ndma 
(iname) and the namin (the God bearing the name). The 
nimesa and unmesa correspond to anugraha and nigraha . 
The soul is debarred from realising its natural perfection 
owing to the malas (fetters) of (1) atomicity (anutva), (2) 
impotence (kincitkaratva) and (3) ignorance (ajnanatva), 
just as owing to the kancukas, in the flaiva system, the soul 
appears to be limited. 4 In fact, the Tantras and the 
Puranas preach almost the same philosophy as well as the 
same method of realisation. Both emphasise the importance 
of worship and rituals and maintain that a difference exists 
normally between the individual (Jiva) and the Absolute 
(Siva). But it is to be noticed that there is an important 
point of difference. While the Tantras have retained much 
of the absolute monism of the Upanisads by holding that 
the ultimate goal of the Jiva (individual) is to be united 
with Siva (Absolute), 5 the Puranas, and the Bhakti cult 
based on the same, have tended towards dualism and have 
preached an ultimate difference between God and the 
individual. It is to be remembered, however, that the 
earliest works on the Bhakti cult, viz. the Pancaratra 
Samhitas, and some of the Tantras, do exhibit clearly the 
Advaitic influence and show that the sharp antagonism 
between Jnana and Bhakti Schools is of a much later 
origin. Tn the Padma antra, for example, Brahma puts the 
question "What is the difference, O Highest Spirit, between 
Thee and the liberated soul ?”,—to which the IvOrd 
answers "They (the liberated) become I ; there is no 
difference whatsoever/* If we leave aside the doctrine of 
Maya which later came to be regarded as the distinguishing 
feature of Advaitism, we can meet with many such 
advaitic passages in the Pancaratra Samhitas. 5 

The Tantras seem to have arisen out of the Atharva- 

4 See Paranidrthas&ra, verse 17. 

5 Cidatmasattve bhedarmpapatteh. 

Ksemaraja 1 $ Commentary on SivasutravhnarUrti, p. 6 
Ciddharraah sarvadehesu vi£e$o nasti kutracit. 

Vijnanabhairava. 

« Introduction to Ahtir. Samhitti by Dr. Schrader. 
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and they occupy themselves with various topics con¬ 


nected with magic or Black Art which have hardly any 
connection with spiritual culture and development. The 
same emphasis on the efficacy of mantras is observed in the 
Tantras as in the Atharva-Veda. The Tantric method of 
Sadhana combines elements of yoga, worship, prayer and 
meditation on the identity of the individual and the 
Absolute, and thus shows evident signs of eclecticism. 
The way in which the element of yoga is incorporated in 
the Tantric form of Sadhana, and emphasised in some of the 
later Pampas, leaves no doubt as to the prevalence of 
the Yoga method of Sadhana prior to the Tantric and the 
Paurapic ages. The wide influence which the Yoga form of 
Sadhana exerted on the other forms can be traced through¬ 
out the history* of Hindu Sadhana. The Tantras accepted 
the monistic philosophy of the Upanisads, appreciated the 
value of worship and prayer along with the Bhakti schools 
and, like the Yoga system, laid great emphasis on the 
intimate relation between the body and the mind and also 
on the discovery and culture of the most important bodily 
centres and processes connected with the mind. The 
special emphasis which the Tantras lay on the Susumnd 
nadi and the six Centres (§at-Cakra) show not only the 
importance that has been ascribed by them to the Yoga 
method but also the nature of the development that the 
Yoga method had derived from them. 

The Tantras preached an easy and short method of 
spiritual achievement, and sought to provide persons of all 
grades of equipment with suitable courses of discipline. 
The Tantric method of Sadhana was of a highly mystical 
type, and much of it was expressed through dark symbols, 
the key to which rested only with the initiated. The 
Tantra is really an occult science and, like all occultism 
throughout the world, veiled its teachings under the garb 


7 The Sukranitisftra explicitly states that the Tantras are 
derived fr Qm and are a continuation of the discipline of the 
Atharva-Veda. 

Ch. IV, Sec. iv. 
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of ..cryptic words and symbols. People, uninitiated in the 
mysteries of deep spiritual significance embodied in the 
symbols, very often misinterpreted these latter and engaged 
themselves in dark and obscene and definitely immoral 
practices with the false idea of following the genuine 
Tantric methods. 

With the appearance of Buddhism we find a new epoch 
in the history of Indian thought and civilization. The 
preachings of Buddha indicate a definite reaction against 
ceremonialism and superstition in religion, uncritical 
dogmatising in philosophy, and unholy and immoral 
practices in life. It was the mission of Buddha to show 
that religion was a thing of the deepest consciousness of 
the individual and had very little to do with the rituals 
and cruel and unholy practices with which it was hot 
only sought to be associated, but which were regarded by 
the mass of people to constitute the very essence, if not 
the whole, of religion. Buddhism was an attempt to purge 
religion of its inessential associates which very often 
hinder true religion rather than reveal and develop the 
same, and to found it on the secure basis of morality, on 
the one hand, and to deliver it from the clutches of life¬ 
less and abstract metaphysics, on tfie other. In Buddhism 
we thus find the very same lofty ideal of the Upani$ads, 
the supremely transcendent nirvana ,—the absolutely free 
and unresisted experience that is altogether sufferingless, 
but not the doubtful dogmas of religion and the dogmatic 
tenets of speculative philosophy. The influence of 
Buddhism on later religious doctrines and philosophical 
systems can hardly be overestimated. It is very much 
doubtful whether India could now boast of the lofty 
idealism of Samkara and the absolutely dogmaless religion 
of the Vedanta as her high water-mark in the sphere of 
philosophy and religion but for the purifying and critical 
influence of Buddhism all over the country. .The signi¬ 
ficance of the distinguishing characteristics of Pre- 
Budhistic Hindu thought and culture and the Post- 
Budhistic forms of thinking and discipline cannot be fully 
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if we fail to attach due importance to the 
contributions of Buddhism. Hinduism has been able to 
maintain its own so long because of its wonderful powers 
of assimilating new forms of thought and culture to itself. 
When Buddhism developed into mahayanism, it was 
gradually absorbed into the atmavada of the Upani§ads, 
and Sariikara and Gau<Japada incorporated the important 
elements of Buddhism in that form into their philosophy. 8 

Samkara emphasised that the possibility of all 
religious and philosophical attainment depended on the 
recognition of the fundamental identity of the Absolute 
and the individual. If the individual is ultimately finite, 
there is no chance of his ever reaching the Infinite and 
the Absolute. Philosophy as well as Religion aims at 
, the attainment of the Absolute, and ex hypothesi such 
attainment must be denied to the individual human being, 
if he is after all finite. Samkara, therefore, maintained 
that the individual (Jiva) was not really finite but was 
at bottom identical with the Absolute, and that all finitude 
was illusory. Emancipation from bondage does not 
depend on any process or action, but results from or, 
strictly speaking, is realised by the knowledge that the 
individual is really identical with the Absolute. There 
is no bridge from bondage to freedom and the soul does 
not really attain freedom, but the fact is that the soul 
that is eternally free merely recognises its freedom. 

The true significance of the transcendental idealism 
and the superior logic of Samkara could not be compre¬ 
hended by the ordinary mass of people, and the misunder¬ 
standing w r as the source of many abuses in social and 
religious practices. The doctrine of the identity of the 
individual and the Absolute produced in the minds of 

s The decline of Buddhism may also be traced to the degrading 
and revolting doctrines and practices of the vajraydna. The 
evidence of the depths of immorality to which Buddhism was 
degraded in the mediaeval age is to be found in the two works 
of the vajraydna school published in the Gaekad’s Oriental 
Series, (1) Prajiiopdyaviniicayasiddhi of Anangavajra and (2) Jnd~ 
nasiddhi of Indrabhuti. 
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and moral obligations, and a very low standard of morality 
prevailed in the centuries following the age of Samkara. 
The numerous Buddhist Tantras display a standard of 
morality that cannot but be regarded as a great fall from 
the lofty ideal of the Buddha and Sariikara. Ignorance 
of the hidden meaning of the secret symbols of Tantrism 
as well as of the true significance of the sublime idealism 
of Samkara’s philosophy, was to a very great extent 
responsible for the heinous and obscene practices and the 
low standard of morality prevailing in the society when Sri 
Caitanya appeared as the great religious reformer. Before 
his advent, Ramanuja helped, to a great extent, to remove 
from Southern India some of the defects in religious 
practices, arising from the misunderstandirfg of Samkara’s 
philosophy, by preaching the doctrine of qualified Monism 
in opposition to the Absolute Monism of Samkara. In 
Bengal, the home of Tantrism, however, Ramanuja’s 
philosophy could wield no great influence, and the abuses 
of Tantrism continued unabated. It was Sri Caitanya 
who, by his character, practices and philosophy, exerted 
an influence in Bengal that could be likened to the 
influence of the Buddha in his time all over India, and 
helped to eradicate most of the evils then existing. All 
the four important Vaisnava Schools founded by Madhva, 
Nimbarka, Vallabha and Ramanuja, show marks of strong 
reaction against the absolute monism preached by Samkara 
on the theoretical or the philosophical side, and 
against the evil and definitely immoral practices, falsely 
supposed to be enjoined or at least allowed by the TLantras, 
on the practical side. All of these Vai^ava sects attempted 
to revive the old Pauraiiic method of Sadhana and fought 
hard against the Tantric methods of worship. Great 
emphasis was laid by them on suddh&carct, and SuddhdhdTa f 9 

9 Aharasuddhau sattvaSuddhih, sattva^uddhau dhrr.va smrtih. 
RSmanuja takes dharaiuddhi literally while Saiiikara interprets it 
in a more comprehensive sense to include all that is gathered by 
the senses from the outside. Ramanuja’s emphasis produced an 
efficacious discipline. 
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iirity of practices and purity of food, in both of which 
fields, the false interpretation of Tantrism had been 
responsible for most serious abuses. The doctrine of the 
identity of the individual and the Absolute, which was 
regarded as the root cause of all those abuses, was also 
most vehemently opposed, and each of those Vai$nava 
sects declared with all the force at its command that the 
individual could never be identical with the Absolute and 
that it was blasphemy even to think of that. Sri Caitanya, 
who founded a very important Vaispava sect in Bengal, 
also preached that the individual was at all stages the 
Servant of the Lord, and to serve God was his mission. As 
Patiratusm could be best understood as a reaction against 
the high intellectualism of the Upanisads, on the one hand, 
and the Karma doctrine of the Vedas, on the other, so 
also the revival of Pauranism in the Vaispava schools, 
which might be styled Neo-Pauranism, might be explained 
as a reaction against the Absolute Monism of Samkara, on 
the one hand, and against the Tantra practices, on the 
other. Vaispavism has not yet lost its influence and it is 
undoubtedly the fact that it is one of the most,—if not the 
most,—powerful influences that are shaping the religious 
destinies of India to-day. But it is also to be admitted that 
Tantrism had already become too powerful in some parts of 
the country to be eliminated altogether by any subse¬ 
quent religious movement, and Vai§navism had to in¬ 
corporate many Tantric elements before it could make 
any appeal to the people. To-day, we find Pauranic and 
Tantric elements combined in our daily worship;—in 
our morning and evening prayers we recite Vedic as well 
as Tantric hymns ; in the process of initiation (diksa), the 
Vedic as well as the Tantric forms are combined. We thus 
find that Tantrism has somehow saturated almost every 
sphere of our spiritual discipline. Whether one is a 
Sannyasin or a householder, a Vedantist or a Vai$nava, a 
Sakta or a Saiva, now-a-days, he combines the Vedic, the 
Pauranic, and the Tantrika methods of Sadhana. The 
Vtja mantra with which the Sadhaka is initiated is supplied 


• Ml m'rji 
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almost all cases by the Tantras ; the Upasana or worship 
of the Deity is mostly in accordance with the Puranas ; 
arid, in theory, the Upani§ad philosophy or the philosophy 
of the Gita, the epitome of the teachings of the Vedas, is 
generally accepted. 


PART II. 


SPECIAL FORMS OF SADHANA 





CHAPTER VI 

karma-marga or the path of action 

The earliest form of Sadhana advocated by the Vedas 
is Karma. The Kama-Mlmaiiisa Philosophy also is 
perhaps the earliest of the six Dar6anas preserved to tta. 5 
The term ‘Karma* was very often used in the Vedas in a 
limited sense to denote sacrifice. In the broad sense, it 
includes all actions, physical and psychical, although there 
is a tendency to limit karma to actions performed by the 
body only. Suych mental processes as meditation and 
reflection (dhyana and vicara) are generally excluded from 
the province of Karma by the Vedantists ; for example, 
when they recommend abstention from all karmas in the 
vivtdisd sannyasa stage, they do not yet prescribe abstention 
from dhyana and vicara. 

All the schools of Sadhana agree in holding that the 
realisation of the highest end (siddhi) is impossible unless 
one is purified in mind and body, and that this purification 
can come through karma alone. The impurities that have 
somehow crept into the human system can only be removed 
through constant action and exercise of the organs and 
faculties. Samkara rightly maintains that iuddhi or 
purification is impossible without action or movement. 1 2 
The indispensableness of karma for the attainment of 
purification has been emphasised by all the schools of 
religious thought. 3 

But although there is common agreement as to the 
purificatory function of karma, there is yet a great deal of 

1 Keith —The Karma-Mlm&msa, p. 5. 

2 Na hi acalato Suddhirasti —Bhasya on Ch. UpanUad. 

3 Tatha hi asramavihitanityakannaDn^thanaddharinasainut- 
padastatah papma viliyate. 

Bhiimati III, iv, 26. 

T§vat karmani kurvlta na nirvidyeta yavata. 

Bhagavata Parana XI, xx, 7. 
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^^controversy with regard to the utility of karma in the 
later stages of the course of spiritual dsicipline. The 
Vedanta, for example, thinks that karma remains far 
behind and cannot help us in climbing the highest steps of 
the ladder of spiritual realisation. Vacaspati argues that 
karma is useful in the attainment of self-realisation or 
liberation only indirectly through the generation of the 
desire to know (vividisa). The desire for knowledge goads 
one to listen and ratiocinate with concentrated attention, 
and then comes the non-discursive apprehension or intui¬ 
tion resulting from the great text, “That art Thou/’ 
Karma has no scope in the matter of determining the 
implication of the text, “That art Thou,” whereby it 
might be supposed to have any utility either for meditation 
or of its result, intuition. It is to be understood hereby * 
that the question of the adequacy of karma for the purpose 
of liberation (apavarga) is to be altogether thrown out of 
court . 4 Karma is not only not helpful but sometimes 
positively distracting and injurious in the higher stages 
of development. The Purva-Mimariisa, on the other hand, 
maintains that knowledge (jnana) alone can never yield 
liberation, but must be joined with karma for attaining 
the same. “That the fruits of karma will expire merely 
from knowledge is not at all a reasonable doctrine ,” 5 
Where it is said that the fire of knowledge destroys all 
karxnas, it is only the manifested stage (sthulavastha) of 
karma that is referred to as destroyed and not their latent 
stage also. Even jnana (knowledge) is not able to change 
the character or the real nature of things (vastusvabhava) . 

By the destruction of things is meant their assuming the 

4 Vividii=iuh khalu yukta ekagratava sravanamanane kartumut- 
sahate, tato’sya tattvamasiti vakyannirvicikitsajnanatnutpadyate. 

Na ca nirvicikitsam tattvamasiti vakyarthamavadharayatafi 
karmanyadhikaro ? 9ti yena bhavanayam va bhavaiiakarye va 
sSksatkare karmanatnupavogah. Etena vrttirupasaksatkara- 
,vSrye'pavarge karmanamupayogo durannitasto veditavyah. 


Bh&maVi III, iv, 27. 


3 Karmaksayo hi vijnanadityetacCapramanavat, 
a va daaam rajaputr5paradkavat. 



Siokav&rtika, SambandhaksepaparihSra Verse 96. 
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or rather the potential stage (Saktyavastha) as 
distinguished from the manifested stage, and even when 
jnana (knowledge) is supposed to destroy karma, it 
can only destroy the manifested stage of karma and not 
its potential stage, because no other form of destruction 
is anywhere possible . 6 Hence karma cannot be uprooted 
totally by means of knowledge (jnana), because the 
potential stage (Saktyavastha) of karma is not opposed to 
it (jnana) and, as such, may remain simultaneously with 
it. It cannot be maintained that as karma results from 
ignorance (ajnana), it can never remain simultaneously 
with knowledge (jnana) which is opposed to it, because 
knowledge can only prevent the performance (anusthana) 
of karma but cannot uproot its potentiality. Therefore, 
knowledge cannot be the cause of liberation , 7 inasmuch as 
karma is not totally extinguished through jnana (know¬ 
ledge). Rumania argues, further, that if ignorance is the 
cause of the generation of karma, then with the removal 
of ignorance, all that can follow is the want of further 
production of karma, and not the want of the fruits (the 
result) of karma, viz . bondage . 8 Had bondage been due 
to karma, it could have been removed with the cessation 
of karma, but as bondage is due not to the actual perform¬ 
ance of karma, but to the mere fitness for karmas 

* Na hi jnanamapi vavStusvabhavanyathakaranaksamam ayatn 
ca vastunath vinaso yacchaktyatmanavasthanam na hi anyadrso 
vinasah kvacidapi sambhavati, sa katham jnanena kriyate 
jnanagnih sarvakarmani bhasmasat kurute tatheti vacanam tu 
sthalakarmavdnaSabhiprayatniti. 

Nydyaratndkara on Verse 96. 

7 Tacchaktyapratiyogitvanna jnanam mok$akaranam, 

Karmas aktya na hi jnanam virodhamupagacchati. 

Slokavdrtika, Sambandh, Sloka 94. 

If it be supposed that : 

Karmanamapyajnanameva nidanam, ato ni§panne jfiane 
kannanirodhanmoksah siddhatyeva 

The answer is. No, 

Yadyapi ni§panne jfiane na karmanusthiyeta tafchapi 
Saktyavasthanarii kartnanam jnanenanirakaranadbandhah 
syadeveti : 

Nyayaratndkara on Sloka 95. 

8 Utpattau karmanath cestamajnanaih karanatii yadi, 

TannaSat syadaiiutpattistesarii na phalavarjanam. 

Slokav&rtika, Sambandh, Verse 101. 
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>(yogyatamatranibandhana), it cannot be removed with 
knowledge, because although the actual performance 
ceases, the fitness remains even after jndna is attained.’ 

Knowledge of the Soul or diman can only prevent 
further accumulation of karma, but the karmas already 
performed can expire only when their fruits (suffering or 
enjoyment) have been reaped. There is, then, no further 
birth of the body, because no karma is left for reaping 
the fruits whereof the body should come into existence. 
Therefore, one who is desirous of attaining liberation 
should refrain from all prohibited (nisiddha) and fruitful 
(kamya) karmas, and should perform only compulsory 
(nitya) and occasional (naimittika) rites in order to avoid 
sin . 10 These compulsory and occasional rites (nitya and 
naimittika karma) are generative of such fruits as life in 
heaven etc., only when these latter are desired, but when 
these are performed without any desire for such fruits, 
no fruit accrues, and, therefore, these do not produce 
bondage through further accumulation of fruits. The 
person who has attained knowledge of the self (atma-jliana) 
becomes free from all desires relating to the not-self 
including the body and the whole universe, and hence 
he is the person who attains liberation through perfor¬ 
mance of nitya and naimittika karmas. Thus, according 
to Kutnarila, knowledge is only an auxiliary to karma so 
far as it makes the pei'formance of nitya and naimittika 
karmas possible without desire for their fruits, viz. life 
in heaven, etc. ; otherwise, the performance of nitya and 
naimittika karmas on the one hand, and the non-perfor¬ 
mance of kamya (actions performed for some definite end) 
and nisiddha (prohibited) karmas, on the other, and the 
reaping of the fruits of the previous karmas, extinguish all 

* KarmaniimttQ hi bandhah karmanivrttan n&Syet, yogyata- 
matranibandhanastu bandhah, tasya vijfiane satyapi yogyatva- 
nap&yat nn nivarttetetj. 


Nyayaratndkara on Verse 101* 


10 M'oksarthi na pravartteta tatra kamyanisiddhayoh, 
Nityansimittike kuryat pratyavayajihasayS. 

Sambandhaksepaparihdra, Sloka, 110. 
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and thus produce liberation. The bondage that is 
due to karma ceases with the total extinction of all karma. 
The auxiliary character of jnana is held by all the thinkers 
of the Purva-Mimamsa school, although the order given 
by Kumarila is sometimes changed and it is held that 
knowledge destroys the accumulated results of karma, 
while the performance of nitya and naimiitika rites 
prevents further accumulation , 11 

It is to be noticed that, according to the Mimamsa 
view, liberation (moksa) implies the cessation of bondage 
and hence also the cessation of karma and of the body 
that is the result of karma. It is the relatedness or 
relation to the body that is signified by bondage, and 
hence in liberation or want of bondage, it is the want or 
negation of this body-relation that is implied. Liberation 
happens when the body that has arisen is destroyed, and 
there is no further birth of a fresh body. According to 
Kumarila, liberation can be supposed to be imperishable 
only if what is produced in liberation is of a negative 
character ( i.e. is of the nature of negation or abhdva ), 
everything positive that results from causes being perish¬ 
able. What is produced as the result of the effort of the 
individual is merely the destruction or cessation of misery 
and of the karma and the body responsible for misery , 12 
This destruction or cessation of the body, although result¬ 
ing from causes, is still imperishable, because destruction 
cannot be again destroyed; otherwise, it would imply 
non-destruction of the destroyed thing. The cessation of 
misery (duhkhanivjtti) j s to be supposed as of the nature 
of a negation or non-existence that is produced (janya- 
bhava or dhvarhsabhava), and not of the nature of 


11 Of. Bhdttacinldmani , p. 57 (Benares Edition), 

12 Sarirasambandho bandhah, tadabhavo mok?ah, tena 
ni§pannanam dehanam yah pradlivariisabhavah yaScanutpannanam 
pragabhavah sa moksah, karmanimittaSca bandhah karmaksa- 
yadeva na bhavatiti. 

Nyayarainakara on Sambandh Sloka, 106. 
Na byabhavatmakam muktva moksanityatvakaranam, 

Na ca kriyayah kasyaScidabhavah phalamisyate. 

Sambandhdksepaparihdra , Sloka 107. 
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'solute non-existence (atyantabhavaj ; because, otherwise^ 
the effort of the individual needed for the attainment of 
liberation would be meaningless. The Eternal Bliss that 
is manifested and experienced in the state of liberation 
is not anything that is produced or generated ; it belongs 
to the dtman as its very nature or essence. Hence there 
is no inconsistency in supposing it to be eternal (nitya) 
although it is positive (bhavatmaka), because it does not 
result from causes. 

Prabhakara also agrees with Kuinarila in asserting 
that moksa implies the cessation of the body and of the 
karma responsible for it. He defines moksa as the 
absolute extinction of the body due to the total exhaustion 
of all merit and demerit .’ 3 

This emphasis on karma as the essential and important 
factor in the attainment of liberation marks the essential 
characteristic of the path of Action or the Karma-marga. 
While the Mimariisa lays stress on the compulsory and 
occasional duties, Vedic sacrifices etc., the Gita lays 
emphasis on desireless actions in every sphere of life and 
deals with the term ‘karma’ in its widest sense. The 
Vedic sacrifices now appear to present-day thinkers to be 
mostly meaningless and superstitious practices of the un¬ 
civilised which can have hardly any intimate connection 
with religion in the highest sense of the term. But we 
have to remember that the Vedas contain mostly very 
brief symbols of religious practices which signify much 
more than they superficially appear to mean. It is im¬ 
possible to uxiderstand the proper significance of mystic 
symbols unless we can have in our possession the appro¬ 
priate keys to unlock them. In some of the most important 
Upanisads, in the Brhadaranyaka and the Chandogya, for 
example, the Vedic sacrifices and practices have been 
shown to be so intimately related with the highest philo- 


1S Atyantikastn dehoechedo nihsesadliarmadharmapariksaya- 
nibandhano moksah. 

Prakaranapancika, Tattvaloka, p. 156. 
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sophical knowledge 14 that it would be arrogant dogmatism 
to deny any deeper significance underlying the seemingly 
irreligious and unmeaning practices. The words used are 
very often metaphorical, and the ceremonies performed are 
mostly symbolical representations of highly abstract truths. 
But it would be dogmatism in the opposite direction to try 
to impose our own meanings on them when we have lost 
the proper methods of interpreting them. We should 
remain silent as to their proper significance so long as we 
have not been able to rediscover the methods of interpret¬ 
ing those mystic symbols, but we should never allow our¬ 
selves to think that they are all meaningless and are of no 
great worth in the realm of spiritual discipline, because 
on this latter supposition we can never understand the 
internal connection of the different chapters of such great 
works as the Brhciddrcinycika and the Chdndogya. 

Leaving these Vedic sacrifices as a subject which we 
are not competent to discuss, we shall engage ourselves 
with the discussion of karma in the sense in which the 
Gita uses the. term. We shall also discuss itt a separate 
chapter the Yoga system of discipline which occupies a 
very prominent figure in the Path of Karma. 

We can best understand the value of the different 
forms of Sadhana, if we consider the respective contribu¬ 
tions of each towards the development of the Sadhaka for 
the attainemnt of his goal. Karma, Bhakti and Jnana are 
not to be regarded strictly as independent forms of Sadhana 
in the sense that only one of them is sufficient for the 
attainment of the goal. These three are intimately 
connected with one another, and the co-operation of all of 
them is necessary for the realisation of the ideal. Modern 
Psychology no longer believes in the compartment division 
of the Faculty Psychologists, but firmly establishes the 
inter-connection of the various aspects of the mind. The 
secret which Psy chology discovers is that when each aspect 
of the mind works in moderation, it helps the development 



14 See Brh. Up., Ch. X and Chan. Up., Ch. IV, 5-14. 
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of the others along with, it, but if any one aspect is given 
undue emphasis it rather eclipses and paralyses the growth 
of the other aspects. This working in moderation is also 
emphasised in the Gita where we find Yoga described as 
‘samatvam’ (balance). We call them different lines of 
Sadhana because they represent three different aspects of 
the mind, each of which may be given emphasis and 
special attention while the others develop along with it. 

A Karma-Yogin, far from being devoid of Bhakti and 
Juana, necessarily becomes a bhakta and a jnanin at a 
certain stage of his development. Similar is the case also 
with the bhakta and the jnanin. A Karma-Yogin is one 
who builds his growth upon the aspect of willing or action, 
who develops all his faculties and brings them into fruition 
mainly relying on the development of the active side of * 
his nature. The development of the entire man is absolute¬ 
ly necessary, and this is attained by different men posses¬ 
sing different temperaments through the emphasis on 
either the active or the emotional or the intellectual side 
of one’s nature. The natural bent or aptitude determines 
the particular line of Sadhana for every particular Sadhaka, 
but it is never to be forgotten that the particular line is 
merely an occasion or the main support for the development 
of all the different aspects. 

Karma, Bhakti and Jnana may be regarded as disci¬ 
plines suiting three different stages in the course of 
development of the Sadhaka. The Sadhaka has to begin 
with karma, that being perfectly suitable to the beginner 
who is not yet purified in body and mind. It is karma 
that purifies the mind of the Sadhaka and makes him fit for 
the acquisition of higher truths. At this stage, the daily 
routine, consisting of worship, prayer, reading of sacred 
texts, etc., is followed merely because it is prescribed by 
the Sastras, and not because the Sadhaka enters into the 
spirit of those practices. The daily routine of karma is 
to him now only a means to the end. But gradually the 
means itself becomes the end, and the worship of God, 
prayers, etc., are no longer performed with a view to an 
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end, but they themselves become pleasant, and a natural 
attraction is felt towards the object of worship. Worship 
and service now become a work of love, and to put it in 
the language of Dr. Martineau, “the life of the Law” is 
now converted into “the life of Love.” 

The stage of karma next gives place to the stage of 
bhakti or devotion, where a spontaneous and natural 
attraction for. the object of worship characterises the 
mental attitude of the Sadhaka. This natural attraction 
necessarily draws the Sadhaka nearer and nearer to the 
object of his worship, and gradually the division between 
the ideal and the actual becomes healed up, until ultimate¬ 
ly the ideal is reached, and the Sadhaka attains consumma¬ 
tion by being merged and. absorbed in the Infinite, and 
thus enjoys the unbounded extension, bliss and illumina¬ 
tion that characterise the Infinite. This is the stage of 
Jndna implying identity and absolute absorption of the 
finite in the Infinite. 

All controversy arises when this aspect of mutual 
cooperation is lost sight of, and undue importance or 
unmerited neglect is accorded to one or other of these 
aspects.. Karma has very often been given a very 
subordinate place by the advocates of jndna and bhakti. 
It is urged that only at a lower stage when the Sadhaka 
has not attained fitness for either bhakti or jndna , karma 
is necessary, but when he has attained the requisite fitness, 
all karnias should be renounced. 15 According to the 
advocates of the Jnana-marga, jndna and karma cannot 
exist simultaneously, because they are absolutely opposed 
to each other; so, a person who has attained knowledge 
(tattva-jnana) cannot perform any action. Action or karma 
implies desire as its source or spring, and desire un¬ 
mistakably involves ignorance (ajnana) or false super¬ 
imposition on the nature of the self (atman). So long as 
the real nature of the self is not veiled (avrta), and there 


15 Tavat karmani kurvita na nirvidyeta yavata, 

MatkathaSra vana dau va Sraddha yavanna jayate. 

Bhdgavata Purdna XI, xx, 7. 
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not the imposition of the attributes of the not-self on 
the self, no desire can arise and hence there cannot be any 
action (karma) in the ordinary sense of the term, 
Samkara emphatically declares that karma and jnana are 
incompatibles, because one is the result of ignorance 
(avidya) and the other involves true knowledge (vidya). 
By karma, Samkara means only actions that proceed from 
desire as their spring, and not bodily activities of every 
kind. Some later Vedantists, however, could not appre¬ 
ciate his teachings thoroughly, and formed a mistaken 
conception of his view of the incompatibility of jnana and 
karma. They interpreted ‘karma’ to mean ‘bodily activity, 
and hence supposed that karma or bodily movement of any 
sort could not be consistent with jnana$ The cessation 
of bodily activities seemed to them to be necessary for 
jnana, and in their zeal for neglecting karma, they some¬ 
times even forgot that their master had taught the incom¬ 
patibility of jnana and karnui only when jnana had been 
reached and not before that stage. 10 This false interpreta¬ 
tion of Samkara’s teachings is very much responsible for 
the absolute breach between karma and jnana, action and 
knowledge, which is sometimes found among the modem 
followers of Sariikara. Progress and development of every 
sort depend upon the harmonious working of both the 
active and the contemplative, the karma and the jnana. 
aspects of our nature, and when any one of these aspects 
is neglected to over-emphasise the other, downfall is sure 
to follow. The teacher of the Bhagavad Gita saw in his 
prophetic vision the wretched condition which is sure to 
follow an absolute division and breach between karma and 
jnana, and therefore almost in every Sloka, seeks to warn 
us against such a false doctrine. He teaches' us that it is 
karma that forms the fountainhead of jnana, that it is 
action that leads to and culminates in knowledge , 1 ' and 

14 Apeksate ca vidy.a sarvanyaSramakanuani natyantamanape- 

. utpanna hi vidya phalasiddhim prati nd. 

kincidanvadapeksate, utpattiiii prati tu apeksate. 

Samkara’s commentary on the Brahma Sutras III. iv 26. 

17 Bhagavad-GUa IV, 34 
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it is sacrifice that pleases the gods, 18 and in order that 
hitman life may be carried to its fruition, the close recipro¬ 
city between action and knowledge should never be 
neglected. Success is ensured only when the bow of 
Arjuna is combined with the intelligent consciousness of 
Kfsna. 19 - 

Mr. Brooks, in his Gospel of Life emphatically declares 
himself against the views holding a false incompatibility 
between jndna and karma, and regards such views as 
absurd. “The doctrine of the incompatibility of jndna and 
karma makes God a fool. Read verse 22 of Chapter III 
where Sri Krsna declares Himself as the typical Karma- 
yogi, and then pass on to the definition of the jnani as 
'one With Himself’ (VII, 16 and 18)—and frankly confess 
that if Karma-yoga must cease when jndna is reached, the 

Bhagavad-Gita .had better be thrown away. 0 

P. 202, Vol. I. 

The doctrine of the incompatibility of jndna and 
karma, which has created much controversy and misunder- 
standing, is very often misunderstood, and the interpreta¬ 
tion which the Samkarites sometimes put upon the writings 
of Samkara is very often responsible for the criticism that 
is too often directed against them. 20 Samkara emphatical¬ 
ly declares no doubt that jndna and karma, knowledge 
and action, are absolute incompatibles, and the two cannot 
exist together. The presence of the one must necessitate 
and imply the absence of the other, just as light must 
dispel darkness and darkness must disappear in the 
presence of light. In the sense in which Samkara declares 
this, it is impossible to refute him. Brahma-,jndna or 
aparoksdnubhuti of the self implies a state where the 
division into subject, object and the process of cognition 
implying a relation between the two (the triputi ), has 
altogether disappeared, and where the self or at man is 

18 B O. Ill, 11. 

Here ‘Sacrifice* probably stands for Karma, and ‘gods* 
represent 'illumination* or knowledge. 

59 Ibid,, XVIII, 78. 

20 Prakasananda*s views in Vedantasiddhantamuktavali. 
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ly infinite illumination and infinite expansion and 
infinite bliss, and where all categories such as the subject 
etc., are found to be hopelessly inadequate to describe the 
self. The self is realised to be something far above and 
altogether different from the category of the doer, the 
agent (kartr). And once this anubhuti or jnana is 
attained, it is never lost. No action or karma can proceed 
from a person who, in the very act of realisation of the 
self, has identified his essence and whole being with that 
self, which is certainly not the agent. The Bhagavad 
Gita abounds in passages implying this view of the self, 
viz., as the non-doer of any action. This is described by 
the word ‘kevala.’ “He does not know the truth who, 
because of his impure intellect, thinks and finds the self, 
which is kevala, i«e. motionless and changeless, as the 
agent/ 1 (XVIII, 16). So long as the Sadhaka does not 
attain this aparok^ anubhuti (the direct realisation of the 
self), all actions proceed from him as the subject and the 
agent; but as soon as the real nature (svarupa) of the seif 
is directly realised, action* in the usual sense of the term, 
cannot proceed from him. It is not to be thought, how¬ 
ever, that all bodily movements must cease as soon as 
jnana is attained, and that the jndnin, from the moment 
he attains jnana, remains perfectly inert as a stone. 21 
Sathkaracarya himself, must have composed many books 
after he had attained jnana, and must have travelled very 
far in order to preach his doctrines to all parts of the 
country. He certainly could not hold a doctrine, the 
falsity of which he was realising every moment, not 
excluding the moment in which he was actually writing 
or teaching the doctrine to his pupils. Satiikara certainly 
could not have meant the incompatibility of jnana and all 

21 “It is not to be apprehended, however, that all actions must 
cease of the. person whose mind is free from all desires; neither 
the operations of the bodily organs such as the eyes, etc., nor 
mental operations need be absent.” 

Na ca nirvasanamanaskasya jlvanahetuvyavaharo lupyeteti 
sankaniyam, kim caksuradivyavaharasya lopah kith va rnanasa- 
vyavaharasva. 

Jivanmuktiviveka, p. 57. 
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nily movements, whatsoever, in the shape of actions ; 
there cannot be perfect cessation of bodily activities so 
long as life lasts. All that he meant is that all karmas 
or actions become badhita, i.e., cease to be karmas, as soon 
as one realises the true nature of the self as the non-doer, 
i.e.. as akartf. From the standpoint of the dtrnan , all 
karmas, at this stage (i.e. when jndna is attained) cease 
to be karma, inasmuch as they are found not to proceed 
from the self. Sathkara maintains this position in innu¬ 
merable places in his commentaries on the Gita and the 
Upanisads. We may take two prominent instances from 
the Gita. In Sariikara’s commentary on the 20th verse of 
the 4th Chapter, he clearly tells us that the jndnin, even 
doing, does nothing, because of his realisation of the self 
as the non-doer ( niskriyatmadar$anasamft<in>iatvdt ndivd 
kincit karoti sah). Madhusiidana Sarasvati, following 
Samkara, comments on the 8th 61oka of the 5th Chapter 
thus : —Because he finds the non-agency of the self in all 
actions, therefore, he is not attached to any action, 
although he performs ail sorts of actions. 22 

This main teaching of Samkaracarya has too often 
been misunderstood and misinterpreted. Wherever 
Samkara emphatically protests against the compatibility 
i.e. the simultaneous presence, of jndna and karma in an 
individual Sadhaka, he means nothing else than that the 
notion of the agency of the self, implied in avidya and 
karma, cannot exist simultaneously with the notion of the 
non-agency of the self implied in jndna. From this he 
concludes that there cannot be any vidhi or compulsion 
for the jndnin, and that nothing binds him. He has no 
duties kdryam- or kartarvyam ? which must be done, and the 
non-performance of which leads to pratyavaya or sin. 
This absence of all feelings of compulsion, constraint or 
bondage, marks an important characteristic of the liberated 
soul, and Samkara, as the champion of mukti or liberation 
which is the consummation and summum bonum of human 

22 Yastnat sarvavyaparesvapy&tmaHo’kartrtvaraeva pa£yati 
atah kurvannapi na lipyate iti yuktamevoktam. 
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existence and which gives eternal happiness and bliss, in 
his great enthusiasm, sometimes uses terms which are 
liable to be misinterpreted. The absence of kdryam or 
kartavyam karma (duties) does not imply the absence of 
all karma (actions). The Lord Himself says: ‘Although 
nothing is to be attained by me and nothing is before me 
as my duty, still I perform actions always vigilant.* In 
this passage, the first part describes the mental condition 
of the liberated jnanin, and the second, the nature of the 
karma that such a jnanin performs.. The actions that are 
Seen to be performed by the jnanin can hardly be termed 
actions (karma), inasmuch as the self has been realised by 
him to be akartf or non-doer. 

Some of the followers of Samkara, viz.^ the Sanikarite 
Sannyasins, however, sometimes interpret the above teach¬ 
ing in a sense which, instead of being suitable to the stage 
of jnana or liberation, rather suits ajnana and bondage. 
They hold that the Jnanin should not perform any action, 
because all actions imply distraction (vik^epa). But is 
not this sort of akarma or cessation from actions itself 
a sort of bondage ? Do not these ' should* and ' should not* 
imply compulsion and constraint? If it be held that the 
Jnanin does not perform any action* in the ordinary sense 
of the term, then, the position of the Jnanavadins is 
perhaps better understood. 

At a certain stage in the course of Sadhana in Jfiana- 
marga, retirement from active life is indeed prescribed 
and recommended for the Sadhaka. This is known as the 
stage of vivid isdsannyasa . When the Sadhaka has reached 
the stage of dhyana or nididhydsana, i.e. when he finds 
that meditation has become spontaneous with him and he 
feels pleasure in withdrawing from the external world 
and retiring within, then, it is beneficial to the Sadhaka not 
to engage himself in any outward action, because such 
actions would interfere with the natural and easy flow of 
his meditation and thus would retard his progress. (Cf. 
Gita XVIII, 51-53 ; VI, 10). This retirement from active 
life is needed temporarily in order that the stage of dhyana 
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may attain maturity and consummation and thus lead to 
jnana. But after jnana is attained, there is no vidhi or 
ni?edha, no injunction, positive or negative, no compulsion 
and regulation for the conduct of the jnanin . It is better 
to say that, at this stage, actions come out automatically 
and spontaneously from the jnanin f rather than that he 
performs actions. 23 The self remains an impartial 
spectator or rather, not even a spectator, but merely the 
substratum upon which the whole show of actions rests. 
Actions do not proceed from will or desire (kamasamkalpa- 
varjita), but they come out spontaneously. The individual 
consciousness of the jnanin becomes identified with the 
Cosmic consciousness (Brahmavid becomes Brahman), and 
his actions are now no longer controlled by the individual 
centre of consciousness, but are taken up, guided and 
directed by the Cosmic consciousness. The jnanin be¬ 
comes perfectly identified with the Absolute, and he does 
not feel, either in the consciousness side or in the bodily 
side, any individual centre of activity with which he may 
identify himself. It is from this standpoint alone that 
we can understand the stage of the liberated jnanin (Jivan- 
mukta) and can have an idea as to how actions may be 
performed without the least touch of desire or the working 
of the individual will. 

Mr. Brooks 24 and late Lokamanya Balgafigadhar 
Tilaka 25 have both fought against the view that holds 
Jnana and karma to be absolutely antagonistic to each 
other and that the jnanin should perform no karma. But 
it is to be noticed that their criticism is effective only 
against the Avrong and rather superficial interpretation of 
Samkaracarya’s doctrine. Their findings hardly touch 
the main teachings of the Samkara-Advaita system. They 
do not seem to recognise the important distinction between 
the Vividisa Sannydsa and the Vidvat Sannyasa stages. 

23 Ayatnopamte^vaksi digdravyesu yatha pnnah, 

NirSgameva patati tadvat karyesu dhiradhlh. 


YogctrvaHslha. 


24 See Brooks’ Gospel of Life, Vol. I. 

35 See his Bhagawad-Gitd or Karma-Rahasyii. 
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is interesting to note that while Mr. Brooks at least 
in a footnote 26 guesses the real meaning of Samkara and 
gives him credit for the same, Lokamanya Tilaka, in his 
voluminous and scholarly work on the Bhagavad Gita, 
does not seem even to hint at the real meaning of 
Samkaracarya. The very simple thought that Sariikara- 
carya could not have preached a doctrine which he was 
contradicting every moment with every word he was 
uttering or every letter that he was writing (inasmuch as 
ail these implied the simultaneous existence of jndna and 
karma), and that some deeper meaning must have been 
underlying his teachings, did not occur to the learned 
author. 

Lokamanya Tilaka is on very strong ground when he 
urges that the Bhagavad Gita prescribes Karma-yoga as 
an independent line of Sadhana which is to be practised 
from beginning to end, and that karmas are not merely 
stepping stones or mere ‘ladders/ as Mr. Brooks calls 
them, 27 to the attainment of jndna , to be given up 
after jndna has been attained. The partiality and one¬ 
sidedness of almost all the commentators who establish the 
supremacy of jndna and the subserviency of karma, have 
been rightly pointed out in his scholarly work. That 
Karma-yoga and Jnana-yoga have been recognised to be 
two independent courses of discipline from the very earliest 
times have, I think, been abundantly proved by him. An 
impartial student of the Bhagavad Gita would, I hope, 
certainly recognise in it an attempt to revive an old 
doctrine (and this the Lord himself speaks out in the 
beginning of the 4th Chapter) and to establish that karmas 
need not be renounced either in order to attain jndna (i.e. 
before jndna is reached) or even after jndna is attained. 
Its main aim certainly seems to be to fight against the 
doctrine which holds that karmas must be given up’in 


26 ‘Cease from action* does not mean ‘make your bodies 
motionless.* It means “Realise your self actless at the back of 
an action/* III, 27-29, IV, 18-24, V, 8-lt, 13-21, XIII, 26, 27. 

27 Gospel of Life, Vol. I, Notes, pp. 87-88. 
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liberation may be attained. That the Bhagavad 
Gita establishes Karma-nistha or Karma-yoga as an alter¬ 
native to Karma-tyaga or Jhdna-nisthd. is evident, and in 
this attempt it has been necessary on some occasions to 
over-estimate the one, because the establishment of the view 
that karmas need not be renounced, seems to be its aim. 
It has practically admitted the truth and suitability of 
the other theory, viz. that karmas are not necessary after 
jnana is attained, 38 which Mr. Tilaka calls nivrtti-mdrga or 
jnana-nisthii, and does not speak much about it ; its only 
aim being to establish the adequacy and truth of the other 
theory, viz. that karmas may be performed even after 
jnana is attained, and that such karmas do not cause 
bondage to the jndnin. Lokmanya Tilaka rightly points 
out that, in the Upani?ad age, karmas were given a sub¬ 
ordinate place, and that the Gita is rather a protest against 
this neglect of karma. Mr. Brooks also finds in the Gita, 
“an out and out protest, a solemn warning against the 
fatal tendency to part asunder that which God unites in 
one—soul and body, knowledge and action, theory and 
practice, science and art, wisdom and work, Samkhya and 
Yoga,—the tendency that was then making (and has since 
largely made) of India a land of actless wisdom and 
wisdomless action, of sterile abstraction and senseless 
custom”. Vol. I, Chap. I, pp. 78-79, The Gospel of Life. 

Tokamanya Tilaka goes too far when he tells us that 
the Bhagavad Gita places Karma-yoga far above Jnana- 
yoga, and that karmas must be done by all at all stages."’ 
Here he seems to forget what he has taken great pains to 
establish elsewhere, viz. that there are two distinct courses 
of Sadhana— one supporting actions and the other con¬ 
demning or giving up actions, and that both of these views 
and courses of actions are equally good and useful. (Chap. 
XI, Page 313 of the Bengali Translation). After quoting 

28 Tasva karyarh na vidyate, III, 17. ^ 

29 Chap. XI, Pages 310 and 321 of the Bengali Edition of 

Tilaka’s CAtd . 
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h Slokas 30 as “There are two forms of nistha in tins 
world, as I have related before—the Saihkhya or Jnana - 
yoga for the wise and Karma-yoga for the yogins ", 
“Others through the help of Samkhya-yoga and, 
again, others through Karma-yoga/* “There are two lines 
upon which the Vedas rest—one dealing with desires and 
harmas, the other dealing with nivftti i.e cessation from 
desires'' etc., it is nothing but partisanism to hold that the 
Bhagavad Gita imposes an obligation for all to perform 
actions at all stages. 31 All that the Bhagavad Gita seems 
to establish is that actions do not touch the jnan in and 
cannot cause bondage to him ; but to infer from this that 
it holds that actions must be done by the jhanin is surely 
an unjustifiable leap. 32 The view that we have supported 
seems to be evident from the use of such terms as 'api* or 
'even though* in the following Slokas :—“He who is ever- 
contented and does not take recourse to the means necessary 
for attaining an end really does nothing, even though he 
may engage himself in actions, renouncing all attachment 
for the results of his actions'' (IV, 20)—“does not earn sin 
thereby although he may perform actions renouncing all 
consciousness of the agency of the self" (IV, 21) ; “is not 
bound by his actions although or even though he may act" 
(IV, 22) ; “is not bound, even though he may act" (V. 7) ; 
“that yogin resides in me, whichever situation he may 
live in 'acting or non-acting' (VI, 31) ; “is not bound, even 
though he may commit murder" (XVIII, 17). There are 
many such passages which unmistakably suggest that the 
Gita is doing nothing more than merely defending Karma- 
yoga or the path of action, and is showing that there is 
no fear of sin or bondage even though one performs 
harmas after he has attained tattva-jnana ; to rule nivrtti- 

30 Bhagavad-GUd V. 2; XIII, 54. 

31 Tilaka's Gita, Chapter XI (page 334 of the Beng. Edn.). 

32 The Yoga-Vafistha thus contradicts the view of I/okamanya 
Tilaka :— 

Samadhimatha karmani ma karotu karotu va, 
HrdayenastasarvaSo mukta evottamasayah. 

Naiskartnyena na tasyarthastasyartho’sti na karmabhih, 

Na sam§dhanajapyabhyam yasya nirvasanam manah. 
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, or to show that it is an inferior course, 
seems to he far from the mind of the teacher of the 
Bhagavad Gita. Wherever it fights against cessation from 
action, it is only taking up its weapon against the tamasa, 
false tyaga (cessation) due to idleness, or dread of troubles 
and anxieties (irajasa tyaga), and not against nivftti or 
cessation that may come as a natural consequence of 
jncina. Lokamanya Tilaka puts emphasis upon the word 
‘visisyate.’ But it is to be remembered that emj)hasis upon 
such individual words, ignoring and neglecting the whole 
drift of the texts, hardly brings out the real sense of the 
teachings. “Karma -yoga is better than Karma-sannyasa", 
(V, 2) and “karma is better than absence of karma” 
(III, 8) ; these expressions indicate merely the superiority 
of karma over akarma, before jnana is reached, and not 
after jnana is attained. If the occasional use of such terms 
as ‘vi£i$yate’ is to be given importance, what shall we say of 
such expressions as tasya karyam na vidyate (III, 17)— 
Tor him there are no actions, *—‘neither acting nor causing 
to act* (V, 13)—‘he who has renounced all actions* (XII, 
16 and XIV, 25) etc. ? If we take these expressions at 
their face value, the whole purpose of the Bhagavad-Glta, 
viz . to defend Karma-yoga, that is to say, that karmas 
may be performed without detriment after jnana is 
attained, seems to be baffled. 

The interpretation which Lokamanya Tilaka puts upon 
certain words and expressions is not only curious but also 
interesting. We may take one example— c tasya karyam 
na vidyate J (III, 17). The Sloka runs thus:—“He who 
takes pleasure in his self, is contented with the bliss that 
the self offers, and remains wholly absorbed with his self, 
has no duties or actions to perform.” The learned author 
explains the last part of the 61oka thus:—Such a person 
has no actions for his own self (tasya) to perform, but he 
should or must do actions for the sake of others. The 
emphasis is on the word ‘tasya’. 

What strikes the reader of Lokamanya Tilaka’s learned 
book is that the author does not seem to distinguish 



•ga out of order 
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between karmas performed by the Karma-yogin and 
those performed by the Jnana-yogin, between Sattvikz 
Buddhi and transcendent jndna. There are occasional 
references to the transcendent nature of jricina■, but he 
hardly makes any use of the same. He cannot find, 
for example, any great truth in such sayings as 
“For the yogin who has been satisfied by drinking 
the nectar of jndna and has attained consummation 
and su-mmum bonuw, there is nothing which remains 
to be done, and if anything such remains, he has not 
attained tattva-jndna/' 33 “It is an ornament to us that 
after Brahman and titman have been realised, no duties 
remain” etc. 34 The fine distinction which he seems to 
make between ‘desires' (vasana) and attachment (asakti), 
and the view he holds that desires should remain, while 
attachment should be sacrificed, can (page 325) hardly be 
supported. Even lokasamgraha or serving the cause of the 
world (world-at-onement), when it comes as a samkalpa or a 
desire, itself becomes a source of bondage, and the success 
or failure of such an enterprise must affect in some way, 
however slightly it may be, the doer of the action. It is 
the absence of all sorts of kamana and samkalpa —all sorts 
of enterprise with an end in view (although the end may 
be as sublime as the serving of the world-cause), that 
marks the action of the jnanin . (cf- IV, 9 ; II, 71, etc:)'. 
The sort of action which Lokamanya Tilaka has always 
in view as the ideal seems to be hardly anything above the 
level of Sattvika-karma, and it is not the karma that accom¬ 
panies transcendent jndna. The distinction between 
Jndndgni-dagdhakarma (karma or actions, the seeds of 
which have been burnt in the fire of knowledge, 
t.e. actions which are not rooted in the self, but only 
appear on the surface) and sattvika-karma (actions done 


as Jnanamrtena trptasya kftakrtyasya voginah, 

Na casti kincit kartavyamasti cenna sa tattvavit. 

Uttar a Gltd, verse 223. 

34 Alankaro hyayamasmakam yad brahmatniavagatan satyarii 
sarvakartavyatahanih. . . 

Saiiikara’s Commentary on the Brahma biitras I, i, 4. 
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without any desire for the fruits of the 
actions, e,g. f perfectly moral actions) is lost sight 
of. Lokamanya Tilaka seems to adopt the Kantian 
doctrine that actions done from the sense of duty alone, 
and not from any selfish motive or inclination, mark 
the behaviour of the jhdnin, This is the meaning which 
he gives to the famous 6loka of the Bhagavad Gita which 
we have previously explained:—“For such a man, there 
are no actions for himself but he has to act for others** 
But actions clone for the good of others, actions done from 
the sense of duty, are, at best, only moral actions. This 
standpoint is to be distinguished from the supra-moral, 
transcendent standpoint preached by the Bhagavad Gita 
and the Vedanta Philosophy,—the standpoint, viz. which 
declares that thefe is such a stage attained by the jhdnin, 
when the distinction between the ‘moral’ and the ‘immoral*, 
based on the consciousness of ‘ought* and ' should* implying 
an ideal lying at a distance from the progress attained, 
appears to be meaningless and without any significance 
whatsoever. The jhdnin is absorbed in the Absolute 
consciousness, and finds the Absolute in all. The moral 
distinctions, like all other distinctions based upon a partial 
standpoint, can have no meaning as applied to the 
Absolute. 35 When the jhdnin performs actions, he does 
not select a particular line of action, because it is good as 
distinguished from some other line which is bad, but the 
fact is that good actions (i.e. actions which are classified 
as good by people) come out of him automatically and 
spontaneously. It is not an act of choice or deliberation 
with him. The continuous performance of good actions 
has created in the jhdnin , during the preparatory period, 
a fixed habit of taking always the noble line and now, 
when jhdna is attained, goodness becomes his nature. 86 
The distinctions which form the essence of the moral 


Nistraigui^ye patlii vicarataih ko vidhih ko nisedhah. 

36 Cf. Sure£vara’s Naiskarmyasiddhi IV, 69. 

Cf. Also the explanation of actions of the Buddha or the 
Bodhisattva who has become sarvajha, in Taitvasamgraha. 

8 
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fe become transcended in the perfectly religious 
not in the sense that religion dispenses with morality, 
but in the sense that from a higher standpoint, the 
distinctions seem to be meaningless. Kant hints at this 
stage, (although he does not reap the full benefits of 
these teachings in his philosophy), when he says, “No 
imperatives hold for the Divine Will, or in general for a 
holy will, ‘ought* is here out of place, because the volition 
is already of itself necessarily in unison with the law.** 
(|Metaphysics of Morals, Watson's Selections p. 31). So 
far as the domain of ethics and morality is concerned, the 
conflict of inclination and duty, and the consciousness of 
‘should* and ‘ought* seem to be essential. Where ‘ought 
becomes out of place,* ethics passes its own boundaries and 
culminates in religion, and therefore Kant did not think 
of it much so long as he was confined to the discussion 
of morals'. It is strange to note that Lokamanya Tilaka 
also quotes the above sentences in his work on the 
Bhagavad Gita, but does not find his way to appreciate 
the words of Samkaracarya where he says that for a 
Vedantist who has realised Brahman, there is absence of 
all ‘oughtness.* 37 Perfect appreciation of the words of 
Kant, quoted above, cannot but open unto one the sense 
of the Vedantic teaching that moral distinctions seem out 
of place in the realisation of the Absolute or Brahman. 
To act solely from the motive of doing good to others is 
no doubt a very good action, but still the motive is 
present, although quite selfless. The Bhagavad Gita 
teaches us to rise above all motives, whether good or bad, 
all kdrnands whatsoever. (Of. VI, 18, 24. II, 71. IV, 19). 
Good actions done from selfless motives may create merits 
and virtues (punyas), but these also bind us. The actions 
of the jndnin are absolutely unmotived, and the spring of 
action is not any feeling of want from within ; the self or 
dtman does not take part in the action, and ‘good* and ‘bad’ 
(subha and a£ubha) are forsaken by him (XII, 17). It is 


37 Abhimanabhavacca samyagdar£inah. 

Sarnkara’s commentary on the Brahma Sutras II, iii, 48. 
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to compare their actions with the voluntary 
actions of ordinary persons. The actions of the jndnin 
are not actions in the ordinary sense of the term; they 
resemble more the automatic, reflex, and habitual actions 
of ordinary men than the voluntary actions. 38 

The Vedantic teaching of the transcendence' of 
moral distinctions is very often misinterpreted. Western 
Scholars generally take ‘transcendence’ to mean neglect, 
and interpret the Vedantic teaching to mean that a jndnin. 
may perform any action he likes—good or bad; he has 
not to obey moral laws. They seem to forget that the 
jndnin does not willingly and consciously choose any 
action, and that if there is no compulsion for him, if 
he does not obey any moral law, it is not because he 
violates those laws, 30 but because he finds no laws as 
obligatory on him. Goodness becomes part of his nature 
and, therefore, does not appear to him as something which 
should be adopted. Many Indian scholars, again, do 
injustice to the Vedanta, quite unawares perhaps, from a 
very different standpoint. In their zeal to save the 
Vedanta from the unfounded attacks and criticisms of 
Western scholars, they ascribe to the Vedanta views which 
do not adequately represent it. They hold that the Vedanta 
teaches us to engage ourselves in good actions, and 
that moral discipline forms the essential basis for tattva- 
jhana, and that the Vedanta nowhere teaches the transcend- 
etice of moral distinctions. They forget that the difficulty 
of Western scholars lies not in appreciating the preparatory 
stages where moral discipline is emphasised, but in under¬ 
standing the stage of jndna, the final stage when all that 
is attainable is attained, and where, it is urged, moral 
distinctions have no scope and are transcended. To 
argue that the Vedanta does not hold that the jnanin 

38 VasanahinamapyetaccaksuradTudriyara svatah. 

Pravartate bahih svarthe vasana natra karanatn. 

Uddataka’s words quoted in Jivanmuktiviveka, pp. 58 and 59. 

3 ® Na ca niyogabhavat samyagdarsino yathe3tace$taprasangah. 

Saihkara’s commentary on the Brahma Sutras II, iii, 48. 




<^ranscencjs moral distinctions, 40 and that motives, 
good and bad, are equally absent in him, is to mis- 
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represent Vedantic teachings. Sariikara holds that the 
ordinary instruments of knowledge as well as all Sastras 
including the Vedas hold good only with regard to the 
actions of individuals living under the influence of 
Nescience. 41 The moral codes and the Sastric injunctions 
are all inapplicable to the stage of realisation that is free 
from Nescience. The 'ought’ implies an agent and an 
action ; but unless there is the imposition of self-hood on 
the bod} r and the senses, there cannot be any action 
(pravrtti). The pure, unattached (asanga) self also can 
have no action (pravrtti) unless there is the super¬ 
imposition of Maya. The ‘oughtness,’ which is the 
essence of morality, can have no application to the pure 
self, which neither moves nor is moved, and absolutely 
transcends the realm of desires and desire-begotten actions. 
Such cheap defence of Vedantic thought can hardly remove 
the objections brought against it by western scholars, just 
because the difficulty is here more ignored than faced. It 
cannot be denied that the Vedanta, while emphasising very 
strongly the necessity of moral discipline and regarding 
this to be the very basis of tattva-jnana, proclaims with 
equal emphasis that at the stage of tattva-jnana all moral 
distinctions appear meaningless. The Yoga- Vasistho, very 
clearly marks the distinction between these two stages 
and says: 42 

"The stream of desires flows along two courses, good 
and bad; through strong efforts, it should be directed 
along the good course.” 

40 See Advaitavada by Kokileswar Sastri, Ch. IV. 

41 Avidvavadvisayanyeva pratj'aksadini prarnanani 6astram 


ceti. 


Introduction to Sarhkara’s Commentary on the Brahma Sutras . 
Yavaddehatmavijnanam badhyate na pramanatah, 
Pramanyarh karmaSastranaiii tavadevopalabhyate. 

42 SubhaSubhabhyath margabhyaiii vahanti vasanasarit, 
Paurusena prayatnena vojaniya subhe pathi. 

A&ubhesu samavistarh subhesvevavataraya, 

Svam manah purusarthena balena balinam vara. 


MINISrj^ 



“When the mind is bent upon evil desires, O thou 
mightiest of the heroes, you should keep it engaged in 
good and holy ones through effort of will.” 


These couplets indicate the stage of preparation where 
moral excellence is strongly emphasised, and where the 
constant performance of holy deeds and the constant medi¬ 
tation of holy thoughts, purity of both body and mind, 
are urged to be absolutely essential. But there is another 
stage,—where the moral realm passes into the spiritual, 
where moral distinctions are transcended,—which is 
described in the Yoga-vattstha thus: 43 

“Perform good actions prescribed by the spiritual 
preceptor and the Sastras, so long as you do not realise the 
Absolute Truth $ afterwards, when you have realised the 
Truth and have become rid of impurities and anxieties, 
you have to give up even the host of good desires, you, 
who have to rise above all desires, whether good or bad.” 
And again : 

“He is truly liberated who remains unmoved and un- 
anxious after forsaking all desires from his mind.” 

The Bhagavad-Gita also, in innumerable places, speaks 
of the giving up of all desires, good and bad. To mention 
only a few instances, “My devotee, who has given up both 
good and evil, is dear to me” (Bhagavad-Gita XII, 14) ; 
and “giving up all desires without exception” and “who 
has forsaken every action” (Bhagavad-Gita XII, 14). 

In the Brhadaranyaka Upani§ad, we find 44 : — 

“When all desires which exist in his heart leave him, 
he becomes immortal in this mortal frame and enjoys and 
realises Brahman even here.” 

Instead of denying that the Vedanta really describes 
a stage beyond the sphere of morality, we have to point 
out that as the Vedantic experience, implying a transcend¬ 
ence of moral distinctions, comes after the severest moral 
discipline, which can, in no case, be excused, but is rather 

43 Tatah pakvaka§ayeiia nunarii vijnatavasttma, 

Subho’pvasau tvaya tyajyo vasanaugho niradhina. 

44 IV, iv, 7, ' 
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regarded as essential and compulsory, it cannot justly 
be charged with ignoring or neglecting the development 
of the moral side of our nature. 'Hie Vedanta only points 
out that there is something to be achieved even beyond 
the highest moral progress, and reveals to us the nature of 
the transcendent spiritual experience in which the fulness 
of bliss and the expansion of consciousness transport our¬ 
selves to the realm of the Absolute, where all distinctions, 
—intellectual, moral as well as emotional,—lose their 
meaning and merge themselves in the higher and all 
comprehensive experience. 



CHAPTER VII 


KARMA-YOGA 

The meaning of the term 'karma’ is perplexing to 
scholars. In the Vedic texts, the term 'karma’ is often 
synonymously used with *yajna* or 'sacrifice/. The 
Mimamsa school of philosophy, founded by Jaimiui, uses 
the term mainly in that sense. The Puranas and Smftis 
use the term to mean such actions as daily worship 
(sandhya etc.), fixed religious observances, fastings, etc., 
and divide all such karmas into three groups, viz., nitya — 
compulsory daily actions (such as ablutions, morning, 
noon and evening prayers, etc.), naimittika —actions to be 
done on particular occasions, and kdmya —actions perform¬ 
ed in order to attain some definite end. The Bhagavad- 
Gita generally uses the term in a very wide sense, and 
means by it all actions,—anything that is done by the 
body, the sense-organs, the mind (manas) and the intellect 
(buddhi) (V, 11). In one place (jVIII, 3) alone, the term 
'karma’ is explained specially to mean sacrifice or offering 
(visarga, i.e., tyaga) that generates and maintains living 
beings. But that the term is used in a technical sense in 
the sloka referred to (VIII, 3), is evident from almost 
every other occasion of the use of the term where it is 
always taken as a genus including every sort of action 
under it (XVIII, 3, 5, 6, 7 ; V, 8, 9 ; II, 9, 5, etc.). The 
followers of Karma-Yoga take the word in this general 
sense, and we shall also use the term in this sense. 

It is to be carefully noted that by Karma-Yoga, we 
do not mean the philosophy of the Purva Mimamsa school 
founded by Jaimini, According to the Gita, the sacrificial 
rites and ceremonies advocated by the Karma-mimamsa 
philosophy can at best award to the doer (yajamatia) 
residence in heaven, that is, a better life with regard to 
enjoyment of pleasures than this earthly life, but they are 
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thoroughly incompetent to award liberation (moksa), 
although Kumarila thinks to the contrary. 1 Such karmas 
earn merit (punya) for the agent, and in recognition of 
those meritorious actions, residence in heaven for a certain 
fixed period, varying according to the quality and quantity 
of the merits earned, is granted ; but as soon as the period 
is over, the agent has again to enter earthly existence. 2 
But Karma-Yoga awards liberation (mok$a) to the sadhaka , 
and when the yoga is fully attained, there is no longer any 
fear of fall or re-birth (XV, 6; VIII, 15, 16). The Vedic 
sacrifices and all actions advocated by the Karma-mmiamsa 
school have, for their end, something of impermanent 
worth, but Karma-Yoga has for its end the highest that can 
and should be achieved, viz. t the Absolute and nothing 
short of the same (II, 45, etc.). 

The conscious union between the Absolute and the 
finite, or the yoga between the Divine and the human, is 
attained through karma or action, according to Karma- 
Yoga. This yoga depends upon and implies development 
and evolution of the finite individual, and Karma-Yoga 
seems to confer the required development and growth 
through actions performed methodically and in tile manner 
prescribed. The individual human being, it is urged both 
by the Jiianavadin and the Karma-yogin, contains within 
him immense possibilities which, when fully developed and 
rightly cultured, open up the centre of infinite energy, the 
inexhaustible spring and source of unbounded expansion 
and limitless bliss, and thus install the finite on the throne 
of the Infinite and the Absolute. It is held that every 
jiva (individual) is potentially Siva and that the Absolute 
is identical with the consummated and perfected jiva . The 
limited individual with his imperfections and defective 
development fails to realise the universal centre of energy 
within him, and thus feels his limitation and finitude in 
every aspect of his life and so thinks himself to be wholly 
dissociated from, or, at best, only an infinitesimal portion 

1 See Slokav&rtika, Sambandluik^epapariham, verse 110. 

a B. G. IX, 20 and 21. 
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the universal centre. But when this very individual 
attains consummation and all his powers are fully 
developed, he finds that his individuality is merely the 
vehicle through which the universal centre of energy is 
manifesting itself, and he identifies his whole essence with 
this universal energy. No longer is he able to mark out 
his limited existence as a separate individual possessing a 
limited store of energy, a limited span of consciousness and 
a limited enjoyment, But he now finds the One Absolute 
Being, the One limitless Consciousness and Bliss, pervad¬ 
ing and reigning everywhere undivided, the same in him 
as also outside of him. 3 

Every action, performed selflessly and without attach¬ 
ment for its consequences, purifies the agent or the doer, 
and helps his forward march in the attainment of perfec¬ 
tion or the realisation of the Absolute. The Absolute 
cannot be realised by the ordinary individual human being 
because of the darkening of his vision and intellect by 
the operation of maya manifested through the triple 
attributes of saliva, rajas and tanias . 4 The attention paid 
to the finite insignificant things of this universe, and the 
attachment felt towards them, create in the individual soul 
a leaning towards the finite and hence also a limitation 
which obscures the self-shining lustre of the limitless 
Absolute consciousness. The attraction felt towards the 
agreeable, and the repulsion for the disagreeable, produce a 
state of disharmony, and disturb the quiet and harmonious 
equipoise of the all-luminous and the ever blissful soul. 
It is this attraction and repulsion (raga and dve§a) that 
are responsible for the veiling of the luminous Absolute, 
and when these can be got rid of, the Absolute is realised 
by us as identical with our essence. Jnana-Yoga prescribes 
vicdra for renunciation of desires and of the attachment 
following from them, while according to Karma-Yoga, 
actions performed without desire for their consequences, 
and done from a sense of duty alone and under the 

3 B. G. XVIII, 20 and VI, 30 and 31. 

4 Ibid. VIII, 13 and 15. 
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guidance of the Lord of the universe (II, 48), are gradually 
successful in removing the impurities existing in the form 
of innumerable desires (vasana). The desires are like the 
waves that continuously create ripples on the otherwise 
ever unruffled surface of the ocean of the self and thus 
disturb its natural transparency (prasada). When desires 
are controlled, and actions are performed selflessly leaving 
no trace of their effects in the form of attachment (either 
as attraction or as repulsion), then the natural equilibrium 
and transparency of the self seem to be restored. (II, 64 
and 65). 

The law of Karma, universally accepted by the 
systems of Indian Philosophy, states that every karma or 
action has its own consequence which cannot be escaped 
by the agent in any way. All actions, whether good or 
bad, produce merit and demerit (punya and papa) con¬ 
stituting adrsta, which have to be reaped by the doer 
either in this life or in lives hereafter/ and thus create 
bondage. Individuality and limitation are regarded as 
sources of bondage, and all births and lives, whether in 
an exalted rank in heaven or in an inferior one in hell, 
are equally condemned as impediment to liberation. 6 The 
Jnanavadins hold that karmas or actions always are the 
sources of bondage and should be relinquished by one 
desiring liberation (moksa). But the Karma-yogins tell 
us that actions do not always bind us ; if performed 
‘intelligently*, they not only do not bind us but positively 
help us in attaining liberation. Actions done without 
yoga, actions not grounded in the ultimate principle of 
consciousness and done only in obedience to the impulses 
and desires of the moment, lead ns astray and sever us 
from our fundamental essence and hence cause our 
bondage in the form of births and deaths. 7 But actions 
done from the sense of duty, actions done with a view 

5 Nabhuktarh ksiyate karma. 

6 Karmabhir badhvate jantur vidyaya ca pramucyate. 

7 Ynktah karmaphalath tyaktva 6antimapnoti nalsthikim, 
Ayuktah kamakarena pkale sakto nibadhyate. 

Bhagavad-Gita V, 12. 



worship the Lord of the universe, actions done from 
the sense of ‘equality’ (samatvabuddhi), do not create 
further desires and thus do not produce attachment, and 
are hence helpful in gradually preparing the agent for 
liberation (moksa), and do not become the source of bond¬ 
age. Actions, done with a limited vision in order to fulfil 
small selfish ends, become, in the long run, detrimental to 
the best interests of the doer, and cause bondage and 
misery, although temporarily they seem to serve his 
interests ; but actions done from a comprehensive outlook, 
from the spirit of sacrifice, ultimately serve to root out all 
individual limitations in the shape of selfish desires and 
attachment, and thus liberate the agent of these actions 
from the chains of misery. The Bhagavad-Glta places 
great emphasis on the term ' yajna’ and points out the 
widely differing results of karma in the following lines 8 : 
—“All actions other than those performed with the spirit 
of yajna (sacrifice) bind the individual.” 

“Holy people partaking only of the remains of yajna 
(all that remains after all duties have been performed) 
become absolved from every sort of sin ; but the vicious 
who cook for themselves alone (i.e., who care for nobody 
else than their own selves) suffer the consequences of 
their sin.” 9 

“All these people conversant with the truth and 
principle of yajna become free from their sins by means 
of yajna ; those who partake of the nectar of the remains 
of yajfia attain the Absolute or Brahman.” 10 

It is important to understand what the Bhagavad- 
Glta means by the term f yajna’ in the above texts. The 
term usually means sacrifice and sacrifical rites. Com¬ 
mentators on the Gita also take the term in that sense. 
The offering of things and articles to the gods is the 
usual meaning of the term yajna 11 in the Mlmarnsa. But 

* III, 9. 

•Ill, 13. 

10 IV, 31. 

11 Devatodde6ena dravyatyagah. 
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Jn these texts, it seems that the term may have been used 
in a wider sense meaning tyaga or the spirit of renuncia¬ 
tion itself. The karma or action that is self-centred 
(atmakaranat) is placed in opposition to yajna, which 
indicates that the latter term is used for selfless or God- 
centred actions. Actions done for the good of others, 
actions which imply denial of the bodily self and realisa¬ 
tion of the higher self, actions which are, therefore, 
tydgdtmaka (involving renunciation), not only do not bind 
the doer but positively help the agent to attain liberation. 
The whole drift of the teachings of the Bhagavad-Gita 
points towards such a liberal interpretation of the term 
yajiia’ in the texts quoted. If the term ‘yajna’ is taken 
in the technical sense to mean Vedic sacrifices, in the 
Slokas quoted above, it is difficult to reconcile this view 
with that taken by the Bhagavad-Gita in the slokas 12 
where it is stated that sacrifices as prescribed in the three 
Vedas award to the doer only residence in heaven for a 
long period ; but after the expiry of that limited period, 
the agent has again to take birth in this mortal universe. 
In sloka 31 of the IV Chapter, it is stated that those who 
partake of the remains of yajna, attain eternal Brahman 
and, unless we interpret here yajna in a wider sense to 
include all actions involving tyaga (renunciation), it 
would go against the central teaching of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, viz., the superiority of the Karma-Yoga as a means 
of liberation (moksa-infirga) over karma or yajna in the 
Vedic sense followed by the Purva-mirnamsa school. 

Principal Ramendrasundara TrivedI also supports this 
interpretation. He holds that ‘Yajna’ and ‘tyaga’ are 
synonymous terms and that there is no compulsion to 
take the term ‘yajna’ in the limited sense of Vedic 
sacrifices. 13 Etymologically, the term means tyaga or 
ddna —from the root yaj which means giving up or 
bestowal. 

Yajna, in this wide sense, seems to be the essence of 

12 IX, 20 and 21. 

13 Karma-hatha, pp. 205, 206 and 208. 
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iharma (morality and religion) and forms the soul of 
Karma-Yoga. This universe is, according to the T$.g Veda, 
the result of a mahci-yajna (great sacrifice) on the part of 
the Supreme Person. The world is a visrsti which 
literally means ‘a throwing out—a giving out, a sacrifice 
on the part of the Lord. What formed His own being 
got expressed and manifested externally in the shape of 
the universe, and thus the whole affair of creation is 
regarded as a sacrifice. This visarga, this sacrificing of 
one’s self from which others develop and multiply, is the 
real nature of karma as applied to the universe as a whole 
and its Lord. The individual joins himself with this 
world-process, this act of renunciation, through which 
and by which the universe lives or has its being, when 
he performs a tyagatmaka karma, i.e., an action involving 
a denial of his bodily self but ultimately leading to the 
expansion of his higher self. Such karma or action is 
really action for the sake of yajna (yajnartha karma), 
action serving the purpose of the creator. The w r ord 
'yajna* also means the Lord, the l£vara of all sacrifices or 
Vi$nu. Enjoyment of worldly objects (bhoga) interferes 
with the plan of this universe, and disturbs the world- 
balance and harmony by creating an excess of attachment 
for some particular thing. It is renunciation (tyaga) or 
sacrifice that restores the equilibrium and re-establishes 
the lost harmony. The w r orld-cause and the purpose of 
God are thus served by tyaga, i.e. yajna, but are baffled 
by exclusive bhoga (enjoyment). Renunciation expands 
the self of the individual and frees him from limitation 
and bondage, because it is through renunciation alone that 
he can join himself to the cosmic law. It is to be noted, 
however, that acts of renunciation here mean only those 
actions which are performed without any desire,—selfish 
or selfless. 

It is interesting to note how the English equivalent 
of the term 'yajna* is used literally in the sense of offering 
to God or gods as well as in the sense of 'giving up of 
something for some higher imperative*. The term 'yajna* 
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not used in this liberal sense so freely in SansknT 
literature. But although commentators on the Gita. do 
not interpret the term in this liberal sense, still there is 
good reason to suppose that its interpretation in the sense 
of its English equivalent in the way in which we have 
attempted and which finds strong support in such an 
erudite scholar as Principal TrivedI, would explain the 
views of the Bhagavad-Gita more satisfactorily. In the 
Gita itself we find such terms as dravya-yajna, tapo-yajna , 
jndna-yajna etc., which indicate that the term yajna is used 
in a general sense, and this view is confirmed specially 
in Sloka 25 of Chapter IV, where the expression 'daivam 
yajnam 9 (sacrifices held in honour of gods) is used to 
convey the technical sense of yajna meaning sacrifices to 
gods, the term f daivam’ qualifying the general sense of 
yajna . All limitation is due to attachment and desire 
(asakti and vasana), because these restrict the unlimited 
flow of the stream of consciousness by forcing it to be 
directed along a special limited channel and thus stopping 
its flow in other directions. All desires imply some im¬ 
perfection or want, and all actions take their rise in order 
to fulfil some desire and thus remove the want in that 
particular sphere. So long as wants remain, imperfection 
exists, and actions are necessary for removing* the imper¬ 
fection. Actions bridge over the gap between imperfec- 
fection and perfection, and it is karma alone that can lead 
one from bondage to freedom. Karma not only 
proceeds from desire and is the realisation of desire, but 
it also helps to eradicate desires if performed in a dis¬ 
ciplined and detached manner. The Karma-yogin believes 
that by performing actions in a regulated and methodical 
fashion, it is possible gradually to arrive at the stage of 
desireless action, and it is through actions alone that one 
can reach naiskarmya i.e. transcendence of all karmas . 14 

* 4 Asakto hvacaran karma paramapnoti puru?ah. 

Bhagavad~GIt& III, 19. 

Also— 

Na karmanamanarambhat nai§karmyam puruso’Snute. 

Ibid III, 4. 
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Fesire begets desire and there is no end of actions per¬ 
formed from desire. But desireless actions lead to jndna 
and final cessation of desire. Here the Karma-yogin 
differs from, the Jnana-yogin who holds that actions can 
never eradicate desires, which rather imply desires as their 
spring or source, and that it is knowledge alone that is 
competent for the task. According to the Karma-yogin, 
it is karma (action) alone that can remove wants and 
desires, and can thus prepare the condition that is indis¬ 
pensably necessary for the realisation of the Absolute and 
so also for moksa. The more numerous the wants and the 
more manifold the desires, the greater is the neoessit}^ for 
karma ; and it is only the wise man, unmoved by any 
desiie, and feeling the necessity for nothing, who requires 
no karma. 


MlMSrsy 
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The Yoga line of Sadhana is very old and is still 
current as one of the main forms of Sadhana. It is an 
independent line of Sadhana competent to achieve the 
highest end by itself, and there are many sects which rely 
on it entirely without depending on anything else. But 
it is not merely a sectarian discipline limited to the 
yogins r . but is rather a universal discipline that is adopted 
to some extent by almost all the religious sects of the 
Hindus. Its chief merit lies in its being a practical 
religion free from all dogmas and presupjjositions, and 
thus, having no dogma of its own, it does not conflict with 
any system. Its method is entirely scientific, every step 
in the graded course of discipline being based on experi¬ 
mental realisation. Although it is distinguished as 
theistic Saiiikhya from Kapila-Samkhya, commonly re¬ 
garded as atheistic, still the position that God occupies in 
the system of Patanjali is very unimportant. The end 
or the goal is yoga, but this yoga is not union with God, 
as we have interpreted it previously, but is samddhi or 
the suppression of the changing states of the mind. Not 
the realisation of God, but the realisation of the Pure Ego 
or the Self, is the goal to be achieved. Meditation of God 
only forms one of the many methods of attaining concen¬ 
tration. It is really interesting to find that Hinduism, 
so often charged with narrow-minded sectarianism, could 
preach a universally accepted religious system which did 
not feel the least hesitation in declaring worship of God 
to be only a means,—and that also not an indispensable 
one —to the realisation of the goal. 

Patanjali accepts the Saiiikhya view of bondage and 
liberation. The bondage of the Puru$a (self) is due to 
ignorance and indiscrimination (aviveka), and liberation 
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fc^j\^lya) can come from discriminative knowledge (vive- 
ayati) alone. The bondage manifests itself through 
the fivefold miseries (kle&as) which human beings become 
subject to in consequence of a mistaken identification of 
the pure, cetana Purusa and the unconscious (jada) Prakrti 
or rather the sattva aspect of Prakrti. The miseries are 
(il) Ignorance (avidya), (2) egoism (asmita), (3) attraction 
(raga), (4) repulsion (dvesa) and (5) willingness to live 
(abhinivesa). All of them result from want of discrimi¬ 
nation between the pure Self and unconscious Prakrti, 
between Cit and jada, which somehow have become joined 
together from beginningless time, which joining and con¬ 
nection have veiled the real nature of both Purusa and 
Sattva, of Cit and jada, and have made their discrimina¬ 
tion difficult. As soon as the real nature of the Puru§a or 
the Self is apprehended through samddhi, when all the 
modifications of citta are suppressed, discrimination results 
and its conjunction with Prakrti ceases, putting an end to 
all the miseries. All karnias result from the kief as 
(miseries) and cease with their cessation. The Purusa 
thus becomes liberated and remains ever in its serene purity 
and eternal freedom. 

Although, in theory, Patanjali accepts the Samkhya 
view, he recommends an absolutely different method for 
the attainment of the end. The Samkhya follows the 
intellectual method and seeks to attain the required dis¬ 
crimination through reason directly. But the Yoga system 
prescribes a different method for attaining the necessary 
discrimination. It is primarily a voluntaristic system that 
hopes to develop reason through the education and 
exercise of the will. The discrimination comes as a 
result of samadhi where the will is perfectly fixed and 
absolutely controlled. The Yoga thus begins with the 
regulation of the will and prescribes regulated conduct 
(yama and niyama) at the very beginning of the course of 
spiritual discipline. Reason cannot establish its supremacy 
over an unruly and uncontrolled will, and thus the 
Samkhya method is not helpful to one having a perverted 

9 
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will. Thus there arises a miserable cleavage between the 
intellect and the will, and. ‘the bondage of Passion’, as 
Spinoza puts it, continues in spite of the argumentations 
put forward by the intellect. But when reason unfolds 
itself through the concentrated and controlled will, it 
attains an easy mastery over passions which cannot raise 
their heads because of the cessation of all opposition and 
dualism between intellect and will. The perfected will 
becomes identical with reason, and when the modifica¬ 
tions of citta cease, the Pure Self manifests itself in its 
native splendour and glory. 

The Yoga System is methodologically different from 
the Sariikhya and the Vedanta in another important res¬ 
pect. While the Sariikhya seeks to control the lower by 
means of the higher, the sense-organs "by means of the 
mind, the mind by means of the Buddhi and so on, the 
Yoga proceeds from the opposite direction and hopes to 
get hold of the higher with the help of the lower. Here 
the mind is sought to be controlled through the regulation 
of breath (iprapayama) and the posture of the body 
(asana). 1 Although the Yoga holds that the mind can be 
controlled by means of physiological processes, it is not 
to be regarded as a materialistic system on that account. 
The mind (manas) and the intellect (buddhi) are products 
of unconscious (jada) Prakrti, according to the Sariikhya ; 
and hence, according to the western conception of mate¬ 
rialism, the Samkhya and the Yoga may very well be 
regarded materialistic. But we should be very cautious 
before we interpret these systems as materialistic in the 
western sense of the term. Both the Sariikhya and the 
Yoga hold the independent and fundamental existence of 
the Purusa which is Pure Cit (spirit) and maintain that all 
the activities of the Prakrti are for the Purusa. Thus 
we find that here materialism is not opposed to spiri¬ 
tualism but is rather absorbed in the latter. It does 
not find any contradiction or inconsistency in maintaining 


1 Patanjala Sutras I, 34; and II, 48. 
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while the mind is the product of Matter or Prak~ti, 
Prakrti herself works for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
Spirit (Purusa). 

The Yoga System has discovered the secret connection 
between prana (breath) and manas (mind), and the Yoga 
claims to have attained a scientific truth and discovered 
a law in this respect. Although Patanjali also refers to 
vairagya (detachment) as a complementary means for the 
control of the mind, 3 thus hinting at the Samkhya method, 
it is clear that the emphasis has been laid on abhyasa 
(constant practice) signifying the lower method. 

The Hindu believes that the conscious life of reason 
and will is only the surface-level of a wider and more 
expansive mentaJ life of the individual, and the modern 
view of the sub-conscious mental life, as manifested in 
hypnotic and clairvoyant phenomena, has a deeper signi¬ 
ficance and a larger meaning for him. Such a sub-cons¬ 
cious, which is not infra-conscious at all but is rather a 
widening of surface-consqiousness, is not the irrational or 
or rather the non-rational, crude beginning of mental life 
out of which the conscious life of reason emerges, but is the 
expansive field of consciousness—undivided and unlimited, 
and is the real life of reason and will which all mental 
processes point towards as their source, substratum and 
goal. The Pure Self or Cit that is apprehended or 
"appreciated’ when the divergent flow of modifications 
(vrtti) stops or ceases,» is nothing other than this vast 
expansive region of consciousness (bhuma caitanya). So, 
while the significance of the Hindu view of this Pure 
Self or Cit is being increasingly brought home to us by 
the modern emphasis on the sub-conscious and, in fact, 
finds a great' deal of support from the recent developments 
in modern psychology, it is to be borne in mind that the 
Pure Cit of the Hindu is still something more than what 
the modern conception of the sub-conscious implies. The 
Pure Cit is really infinite (bhuma) and transcends the dis- 


2 Patanjala Sutras I, 12 and 16. 
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inetion of sub-consciousness and surface-consciousness. 
The sub-conscious, so far as it is supposed to be infra-cons- 
cious and anti-intellectualistic, being more irrational than 
-rational, has no similarity with the Bhumd Cit . Tlie sub¬ 
conscious helps us to understand the conception of Pure 
Cit only so far as it show# us the possibility of a more 
expansive consciousness than our ordinary consciousness. 
Modern psychology has shown us a deeper layer of cons¬ 
ciousness which is infinitely more powerful than our 
surface-consciousness and which forms our real Self. 
That suggestions given to the sub-conscious Self are 
capable of controlling all our physical and mental pro¬ 
cesses and of working apparent miracles, has been 
abundantly proved by recent psychological observations. 
We may take this hint from modern psychology and 
attempt to interpret the Yoga and the Saihkhya on this 
line. The Yoga attempts to arouse and modify our sub¬ 
conscious Self indirectly through the help of physiological 
processes such as pranaydma, (regulation of breath) etc. ; 
the Sanikhya attempts a different line through intellectual 
exercise and direct ratiocination. We may notice another 
important point of difference. Modern Psychology ex¬ 
plains how the conscious is modified and controlled by the 
sub-conscious, but the Yoga System further shows us how 
we can modify the subconscious by the conscious, how 
the accumulations of the repeated exercises of processes 
of surface-consciousness help to influence the sub-cons¬ 
cious depths and modify them permanently. 3 

The Yoga may very well be described as the science 
of mental discipline. The perfect control or inhibition of 
the modifications or modes of consciousness (cittavrtti) is 
the end to be attained, and this is obtained in different 
degrees in the varying forms of samadhi. The samadhi state 
is the fruition and consummation of the dhydna state or the 
stage of meditation, and here the object alone occupies 


3 Te pratiprasavaheyah suksmah. 

PdtafijalcL Sutras II, 10. 
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field of consciousness, the thought of the distinction 
between the meditator and the meditated even being 
absent/ The highest form of samadhi is nirvikalpa or,, 
nirvija (objectless and supportless), where the self shines 
pure and single, being absolutely undisturbed by any 
modification or even the tendency to any modification 
whatsoever. Here the nirodha (suppression) is complete, 
and the isolation of Purusa and Sattva (Prakrti) is perfect. 
The different stages of the savikalpa or savtja (having an 
object or support) samadhi gradually prepare the yogin 
for the attainment of the nirvikalpa state. This really 
objectless and supportless samadhi yields the realisation 
of the genuine nature (svarupa) of the Self, and attaining 
this state of perfect isolation, one becomes absolutely 
free from the bondage of births and deaths resulting from 
indiscrimination. This state of complete isolation is 
attained through the highest stage of indifference (para 
vairagya) or the divine discontent that knows no satiety. 
Through repeated attempts at perfectly emptying the 
consciousness of all modifications whatsoever, a permanent 
disposition towards inhibition becomes established, and a 
spontaneity is attained in this direction. 8 There is a great 
gap between, savikalpa and nirvikalpa samadhi, and 
nothing but vairagya or dissatisfaction with the state 
already attained in the highest form of samprajnata 
samadhi can bridge over the gulf. Persistence in and 
repeated efforts at transcending the samprajnata state can 
alone lead one to the objectless state. The mind t first 
becomes accustomed to be concentrated on gross things 
(vitarka samadhi) and gradually learns to concentrate on 
fine and subtle objects (Ivicara samadhi). Both of these 
forms of samadhi have .some object as their support. The 
mind or the citta becomes fully flavoured (vasita) with the 
object and, in fact, assumes the shape of the object. The 
object gives its own stamp to the mind (citta) and shines 




4 Pdtanjala Sutras III, 3. 

5 Ibid. 1, 18. 
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tone in the field of consciousness. The subject rececfes 
in the background because of the extreme emphasis on 
the object. The samddhi state may be generally des¬ 
cribed as one in which the subject and the object do not 
appear as distinct but become identified as one. In the 
dnanda and the asmitd samddhi (the two higher forms of 
savikalpa samadhi), the emphasis gradually recedes from 
the object to the subject, and the subject itself presents 
as the object, and although not entirely objectless like 
the nirvikalpa, they are to a very large extent free from 
the foreignness and outsideness of the object, and are 
really intermediate between vitarka and victim samadhi 
on the one hand, which have some outside object as their 
support, a nd nirvikalpa samadhi, which , has no object 
whatsoever, on the other. In every form of samadhi, 
there is some sort of iripulivilaya or some amount of 
receding of the triune division of consciousness into the 
subject, object and process. Either the subject, or the 
object, or even the process itself, attains supremacy and 
seems to occupy the whole field of consciousness for the 
time being, and samadhi has really been classified into 
these three heads according as it has as its support in one 
or the other of these three. But it is to be noted carefully 
that although the division into the subject, object and 
the process does not present itself clearly in the samadhi 
state, due to the emphasis in each case on one or other 
of the three elements, still the tripartite consciousness or 
tripufi is not altogether absent in any of the forms of 
samprajnata or savikalpa samddhi . It is only in the 
nirvikalpa state that the triputt vanishes entirely, and 
there is no division into subject, object and process. Thus 
the triputivilayd holds only relatively with regard to other 
forms of samadhi and absolutely only to the nirvikalpa 
which alone is really nirvija and asam.prajnata (objectless 
and divisionless). 

The mind prepares itself for samadhi through 
dharana and dhydna (concentration and meditation). 
Dharana is described as the fixing of the mind at some 
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ticular centre of the body or on some object, 6 and 


dhyana is defined as the ceaseless and uninterrupted flow 
of the same state of consciousness. 7 The samadhi firajna 
(intuition gained in the samadhi state) is absolutely 
unerring, and only the deep diving into the transparent 
lake of consciousness beneath the ceaseless flow of mental 
modifications, running in divergent directions, can reveal 
truth. Inference and testimony can give us only knowledge 
of the general nature of things ; the individualities and 
peculiarities of things always elude their grasp. 8 Ordinary 
sense-perception also is deceptive at times ; and, there¬ 
fore, for the correct view of things, we have to rely on 
samadhi intuitions. By means of pralyahara (withdrawal), 
the mind collects itself from divergent channels and 
through concentration and meditation becomes firmly 
seated on the object. Although yoga is defined as sup¬ 
pression (nirodha) of the mental states, it involves, in 
reality, an expansion. The stream gains in intensity and 
strength when its flow in divergent directions is checked 
and suppressed. For practising concentration any object 
that suits the taste of the individual may be taken 
recourse to. Meditation of God, or of a person wdio has 
risen above worldly pleasures and pains, above all 
attractions and repulsions, or of any luminous l)ody, or 
of any other wordly object, may equally serve the purpose. 
Here we find the truly scientific nature of the Yoga 
system. God and the wordly objects are pdaced on tire 
same footing as means towards the attainment of concen- 

■ tration. 

'/*• 

The Yoga system regards moral and physical disci¬ 
pline to be indispensable preliminaries to spiritual pro¬ 
gress. Yama (control) and niyavia (regulation) sum up 
all that may be included under moral discipline, while 


8 ^rutanuiTianaprajnabliyaraanyavisava viSesarthatvat. 

Ibid. I, 50. 

Nabi visesena krtasanketah Sabdah. 

Vyasa's commentary on the above. 


6 Pdtanjala SUtras III, 1. 

7 Ibid. Ill, 2. 
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na (postures of the body) and prdndyama (regulation 
of breath) constitute the physical. The regulation and 
control of the moral life ; strict purity of both body and 
mind ; truthfulness in deed, words and thought ; abstinence 
from cruelty, stealth and sensual pleasures in thought as 
well as in deed ;—are some of the virtues that must be 
acquired before one can aspire to attain the yogic state. 
The strength of the body is to be gained by means of the 
various forms of dsana (postures of the body) and regula¬ 
tion of breath (pranavama), Pratydhara and dhdrdna — 
withdrawal and concentration or fixation—become easy 
to one who has acquired a controlled will, through yam a 
and niyama, and a well-disciplined strong body, through 
the practice of as ana and prdndyama . Dayana (medita¬ 
tion) comes as a result of repeated attempts at concentra¬ 
tion, and samddhi ensues as the natural completion of the 
long continued flow of meditation. Prana is the Primal 
Vital Energy, and it is so intimately related to the mind 
that the slightest changa in the one induces change in the 
other. The breath is regarded as the r dex of the mind, 
and the regulation of the breath is ' * recourse to in 

order to regulate the mind. The ^ithy regulation of 
breath produces a harmonious circi .on which leads to a 
healthy working of the nerves and the brain, which, again, 
corresponds to the harmonious w r orking of the mind. The 
Yoga system is broadly divided into two sub-divisions,— 
Hatha-Yoga and Raja-Yoga. The former lays emphasis on 
the physical processes, while the latter emphasises the 
mental process of concentration and meditation. In 
Patanjali we have the combination of both these forms. 

One of the four chapters of the Sutras of Patanjali is 
devoted to bibhutis or miraculous powers attained by the 
yogin . These powers are by themselves not of much 
spiritual value, and it is possible to attain the highest 
spiritual realisation without these powers. Far from 
being aids to spiritual progress, they very often retard 
progress and become causes of the downfall of the yogin. 
The yogin, who is allured by the pleasures and glories 
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Jmsit those powers bring with them, cannot rise higher up 
and often, through excessive misuse and abuse, loses his 
powers and becomes degraded. But from another stand¬ 
point the powers are of great utility. Every process has 
its attendant bibhuti or power, and the attainment; of the 
power indicates that the process has been successfully 
performed and completed, and that the yogin has made 
himself fit for the next higher step. The powers naturally 
follow from the successful accomplishment of the processes 
and, as such, demonstrate the utility and efficacy of the 
proc />ses themselves. The Yoga system claims to be an 
exp erimental science and undertakes to demonstrate the 
results of the disciplinary practices at every step. The 
bibhutis (miraculous powers) generate confidence in the 
mind of the yogin as to the infallibility of the Yoga 
system and thus encourage him in his arduous and difficult 
task of attaining the goal. 9 

The Yoga system finds out that reason cannot uproot 
the miseries and dispel ignorance, because, working in 
the surface level of consciousness, it cannot cope with the 
permanent dispositions (samskaras) of the mind. The 
whole man must rise up and awake and fight against the 
dispositions and permanent tendencies of the mind that 
are obstructive to his best welfare. The discrimination 
between Cit and jada, between Spirit and matter, that is 
necessary for final emancipation, can only result from 
infinite expansion of the physical and the mental sides of 
our life. All expansion comes from methodical exercise 
and regulated control of faculties and powers. The Yoga 
system seeks to apply this secret knowledge, viz. that 
methodical and regulated exercise alone can yield expan¬ 
sion, to the practical side of the Hindu religion. It 
advocates the regulated exercise of the body and its vital 
process, the methodical control of the will, and the slow 
and gradual growth of reason, as the indispensable preli¬ 
minaries to the full and perfect spiritual development. 


*vaca$patr$ Tika on Yoga Sutras III, I. 
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he narrow, piecemeal development of reason to the 
neglect of the other sides of life cannot yield the expan¬ 
sion that is needed. The physical, the moral and the 
intellectual sides of life must be developed together in 
order that all-round progress may be attained. Regula¬ 
tion and control do not suppress but expand, and these 
are the only ways of expansion and development. 

The Yoga seems to be preliminary to the Vedanta. 
The discrimination that is finally yielded by the Yoga is 
regarded by the Vedanta as only a prex^aratory discipline 
to the attainment of jnana. The Yoga is suited to those 
in whom reason has not yet established its natural supre¬ 
macy, while the Vedanta is only for the decidedly philoso¬ 
phical type of people who are guided by Reason alone. 


TJi'Ntsr^ 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE PATH OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Jfiana line of Sadhana is fundamentally different 
from all other forms and stands really unique in the 
history of the world. It is not the worship of God as an 
object different from the self and is not a discipline that 
leads to the attainment of anything distinct from one's 
own self. It may be described as atmopasanci (the worship 
of God as one's Self). It is a discipline that believes in 
the absoluteness of the self and recognises no other reality 
than the atman or the self. It finds consummation 1 in 
the realisation of the true nature of the Self which is 
identical with Brahman or the Absolute. “The Self is 
dearer than the son, dearer than wealth, dearer than 
everything else, and is the innermost essence of beings.*' 2 
The body and the life contained in it are nearer to the 
self than the outward things, viz., son and wealth, but 
the self is even more adjacent than the body or the vital 
breath. Therefore, the self is the nearest and, as such, the 
dearest thing in this universe and this self is to be realised 
and attained. The realisation of the self by the self is 
not like the knowledge of the not-self by the self, not 
like the attainment of an object by the subject, is not 
the result of a process and is not dependent on any con¬ 
dition. I hat which is dependent on a process and is 
conditional is fleeting and temporary, and so, the worship 
of an object—fanatman) by the subject (atman) must, at the 
last step, give us something that is not permanent. If the 
Absolute or God is worshipped as an object, if He is in 
any way supposed to be different from the self, if there 



i; Brh. Up . I, iv, 8. 
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the slightest interval (vyavadhana) between Plim and 
His worshipper ; if, in short, He is supposed to be grasped 
or realised by the subject which even partially falls short 
of Him, it necessitates a process (kriya) to bridge over 
the gap, and what comes as the result of a process cannot 
be permanent. The Jnana-marga recognises this inherent 
defect in all other forms of Sadhana but atmopasana, where 
the self worships not anything different from itself but 
merely its own higher essence. Pure consciousness or 
Cit which has been expressed by the terms r atman ’ and 
Brahman in the Upanisads has no gap (anantara) and no 
‘outside’ or ‘other’ (abahya), and is thoroughly a homo¬ 
geneous identity (ekarasa). Unless the Cit, that manifests 
itself as the subject in the individual (jiva), realises such 
an absolutely homogeneous, innermost essence and 
becomes merged in, or rather identifies itself with the 
same, there cannot be mukti or release from the bondage 
of repeated births and deaths, and there is no conscious 
attainment of immortality. As Cit or the inner essence of 
the spirit is perfectly homogeneous (ekarasa) and does not 
admit of any self-division (anantara), it is not liable to 
destruction, and true immortality or perfect freedom and 
unconditionality mark its natural characteristics. 

In other forms of Sadhana, God is realised as an 
object, as something different from the subject. In the 
highest stage of realisation, according to the Bhakti-marga, 
there is the realisation of God both within and without 
(antarbahih sak§atkara). 3 In the samprajndta samadhi 
state of Patanjali, there is the shining of the object as it 
is in itself. There remains a thorough object-conscious¬ 
ness in jboth of these experiences. Through constant 
meditation the interval between the subject and the object 
is gradually bridged over, and ultimately, when the subject 
or the thinker-element is completely swallowed up, as it 
were, by the object, then the experience of the Absolute 
results. But even at the highest stage of such realisation, 


3 Bhaktisandarbha , para. 1. 
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^critical mind may question the value and truth of these 
experiences, inasmuch as the experience comes as some¬ 
thing different from and other than the experieneer. The 
Absolute Idea of Hegel, although free from contradiction, 
appears to finite reason to be the highest synthesis of all 
theses and antitheses. But, after all, the gap between 
the finite and the infinite requires a further criterion for 
its validity. The realisation through meditation and love, 
which Royce 4 and McTaggart 5 in the West, and the Bhakti 
schools in India, have emphasised, or the realisation 
through argumentation and analysis, which the Nyaya 
Philosophy relies on, or the realisation through higher 
speculation and synthesis, which the Samkhya and Hegel 
have adopted, are all cases of realisation of something by 
the subject, and as such, are indirect (vyavadhanavat) and 
hence require an additional proof for their veracity. But 
the realisation that the Vedanta aspires after is some¬ 
thing that results when even the least interval (vyavadhana) 
between the subject and the object disappears, and where 
the Pure Cit shines as the self and does not appear either as 
the subject or as the object, where there is no subject- 
object consciousness at all, where there is no apprehen¬ 
sion 'of something 'by' some other thing, where the 
distinctionless and divisionless apprehension establishes 
its native fundamentality and superiority over the deter¬ 
minate perceptions of ordinary consciousness. 

So long as anything other than the self is worshipped, 
it is an indirect worship. It is true that, very few people 
will deny that Cit or the Spirit is the underlying reality, 
and all that appears as the object depends for its existence 
on that Cit . But whereas in other forms of Sadhana, we 
worship the object (anatman) and hence worship the Cit in 


4 The Conception of God, p. 260. 

5 “I want to assert that as life became perfect, all other 
elements would actually die away—that knowledge and volition 
wontd disappear, swallowed up in a higher reality, and that love 
would reveal itself not only as the highest thing, but as the only 
thing in the universe.” 


Studies in Hegelian Cosmology , p. 252. 
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ise, the Jnana-Sadhana begins with Cit directly and 
realises it, pure and naked. However one may conceive 
of God as the Absolute Spirit or Pure Cit, still so long as 
it is held that God is to be realised as an object , He 
becomes jada, anatman, because all objects are such. The 
Jnana Sadhana is an worship of the Higher Self by the 
lower Self, of the dtman by the purified mind, of the Cit 
by the Cit . Here realisation is not the attainment of 
something that was not, or that is foreign to the self, 
but is only the unfolding of the latent infinitude of the 
apparently finite. The appearance of the Infinite as the 
finite, the manifestation of the Absolute as the relative, 
of the Omniscient as the ignorant, is the working of Maya. 
Logically, the finite can never be deduced from the 
Infinite, and the finite can never reach the Infinite. The 
Vedanta holds that in the religious consciousness the finite 
does not reach the Infinite, but it is the Infinite that realises 
its own infinitude. What appears to be the finite indi¬ 
vidual is not really finite but infinite, the finitude being 
only the super imposition of Maya. 

The Vedantic doctrine of the distinctionless Cit as the 
ultimate Reality rests on its logic of Identity. The changes 
that a thing seems to assume do not affect the thing itself 
but are merely superimpositions on its identical essence. 
The manifold appearances cancel one another leaving the 
undifferentiated identity at their background and source 
as the only real. The nirvikalpa perception that is free 
from all relational content is the fundamental experience 
upon which the relational (savikalpa) experience is super¬ 
imposed. The relational consciousness involves a contra¬ 
diction inasmuch as it fails to retain the identity of things. 
If instead of saying 'S is S’, we say ‘S is P\ we have to 
answer the question, how is P related to S? P is 
either different from or not different from S. If P is 
different from S, the proposition involves a false statement • 
on the other hand, if P is not different from S, then it is 
equal to the statement ‘S is S.’ In no case, then, are we 
entitled to go beyond Identity. Again, non-identity or 
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difference (bheda) cannot be maintained because of file 
-^^following argument also : Does the difference lie in things 
distinct or non-distinct (bhinne va abhinne va) ? If we hold 
the first, that the distinction lies in things distinct, then this 
would lead to infinite regress, inasmuch as we shall have 
to answer the same question with regard to the difference 
(bheda) that causes the distinction of these distinct things. 
If, on the other hand, we take up the second alternative, 
then that would be supporting a contradiction, viz., that 
difference exists ill non-distinct things. As we cannot 
support difference in either of the alternatives, we are 
compelled to subscribe to the doctrine of Identity. 
Madhusudana argues that if difference be regarded as of 
the nature (svarupa) of things, then the apprehension of 
the difference of two things, such as a pillar and a jar, in¬ 
volves a petitio principii ; because the jar can be known as 
different from the pillar only when the pillar has been 
known previously ; and the pillar can be known as different 
from the jar only through a prior knowledge of the latter. 6 
It is to be noted in this connection that the Vedantic con¬ 
ception of the nirvikalpa state is very different from the 
Nyaya view. The Nyaya infers an undifferentiated, non¬ 
relational state below the threshold of consciousness in 
order to explain the relational experience of the conscious 
level. The nirvikalpa state is a mere presupposition of 
conscious experience rather than a definite content of 
experience. The Vedanta and the Mimamsa, on the con¬ 
trary, hold that the nirvikalpa or the non-relational 
apprehension is a thing of direct experience and is rather 
the fundamental form of experience upon which relations 
are imposed. 7 The non-relational state of apprehension is 
not only above the threshold but transcends and sublates 
all relational consciousness. Ramanuja, on the other hand, 

6 Bhedasya svarupatve.stambhakumbhayoh paraspara- 

bhedagraho’nyonyabhedagrahasapeksa iti anyonyasrayah 

Advaitasiddhi, p. 787, N. S. Edition. 

See also Mandana’s arguments in his Brahmasiddhi, discussed 
in Das Gupta’s A History of Indian Philosophy Vol. II; Citsukht, 
p. 166-67; and Vivarana,' p. 33. 

7 Cf. Sastra-dlpika, pp. 109-112. 
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Id maintain that the fundamental experience is no£ 
absolutely non-relational. Although the relational con¬ 
tent is not so explicit in the primary experience, still it is 
not a pure identity devoid of all relational content. His 
'nirvikalpa J contains materials for relation and is rather 
an implicit relation not distinctly elaborated and differen¬ 
tiated. Both Sariikara and Ramanuja hold that the 
nirvikalpa is primary and that the savikalpa comes later, 
in opposition to the Nyaya view which regards the savi¬ 
kalpa to be the immediate experience and the nirvikalpa 
to be inferential and derivative. But whereas Samkara’s 
'ninnkalpa■ is an absolutely distinctionless and divisionless 
identity, Ramanuja's r nirvikalpa* is merely an implicitly 
differentiated background that develops into relations. 
Ramanuja holds that indeterminate perception cannot be 
the apprehension of an absolutely undifferentiated object, 
because all knowledge has as its object something that is 
qualified by some specific attribute. When an individual 
is perceived for the first time, we have an indeterminate 
perception ; when w r e perceive it for the second time, there 
are recognition and memory which turn the indeterminate 
into a determinate perception. This is very much like the 
distinction which some psychologists draw between percep¬ 
tion as cognition and perception as recognition. The 
Buddhist regards the non-relational, direct experience of 
the particular as alone valid. The relational or conceptual 
knowledge that arises in its train is not the true measure 
of reality. The perception involving judgment is a 
synthesis of a subjective and an objective factor or, strictly 
speaking, is a transmuted idea remotely derived from the 
objective datum. It is not true and its validity is nil . 8 

The Saiiikhya and the Vedanta declare that bondage 
and misery owe their origin to Ignorance, and that it is 
knowledge alone that can remove them. Freedom results 
from right knowledge, that is, knowledge of the ultimate 
and the Absolute Reality, knowledge of the Eternal order 


8 Cf. Nyayabindu and Dharmottara’s Commentary , Ch. I. 
And also Tattvasamgraha Sis. 1206 ff. 
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Universe. Socrates taught us similarly that virtue 
knowledge, and Spinoza also declared that freedom 
was identical with absolute knowledge, and that eternal 
happiness and the highest possible satisfaction of the mind 
could spring only from knowledge sub specie aeiernilatis. 
The Upanisads and the Bhagavad-Gita abound in passages 9 
which clearly indicate emphasis on Jhana or Knowledge 
as the only way to salvation. 

It is very difficult, indeed, to understand exactly what 
the Upanisads and the Bhagavad-Gita mean by the terms 
‘jnanam* and ' vijnanam / It is clear enough that we are 
not to mean by such words anything of the nature of what 
we ordinarily mean by knowledge. If we take the ordinary 
sense of the terms, we cannot explain such passages as: — 
“Anyadeva ladviditadatho aviditadadhi ,J 

(Kenopanisad I, 3). 

“That is different from all that is known and all that 
Is unknown ; that is, it is neither known nor unknown.” 

“He who thinks that Brahman is not known, i.e. is not 
the object of the processes of knowing, knows it properly ; 
he who thinks that Brahman is known to him, knows it 
not ; so, Brahman is not revealed to those who think that 
they know, but is revealed to those who think that they 
know it not 10 , “from which words come back with the 
blind, failing to attain it,” The Bhagavad-Gita also 
says 11 “I know all that is past and present, all that will 
be and all that has been, but none has been able to know 
me.” We find also statements in the Upanisads and in 
the Bhagavad-Gita which seem to contradict the view that 
the ultimate Reality cannot be known. The Kafhopani^ad 
clearly states— ymmasaivedama'vdplavyam. 12 “It is to be 


0 (a) “Tarati 3okam atmavit.” 

( b ) “Tameva viditvatinirtyumeti, 

Nanyah pantha vidyateVanaya.” 

(c) ff Brahma vidapnoti param.” 

(d) “Jnanena tu tadajnanarii ye#Sm iia4itamatmanah, 
Tesatn adityavajjnanam prakaSayati tatparam.” 

10 Kenopanisad II, 3. 

11 VII, 26. 

12 IV, 11. 

10 


WON' 
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attained through the mind and mind alone.** The 
Bhagavad-Gita, again, says 13 :—“He who knows ine as 
beginningless and as never born and as the Lord of the 
universe, etc.”, “He who finds me everywhere, and sees 
everything in me, etc.” 14 

These contradictory passages clearly indicate that the 
Upanisads and the Bhagavad-Gita have in view a different 
kind of apprehension of the ultimate Reality from what 
we are familiar with in ordinary knowledge. While deny¬ 
ing straightforwardly that there can be any knowledge of 
the Absolute in the ordinary sense, they proclaim loudly 
that experience of the Absolute is not only possible, but 
that this experience is of the nature of aparoksanubhuti, 
the most direct and intimate, the clearest and the fullest 
experience, and that this experience alone gives us salva¬ 
tion. It is not only the source of infinite joy and happi¬ 
ness, but is itself the fullness of feeling, the blissful state 
which has been described as dnandam . It is this 
experience or ' aparoksanubhuti that has been identified 
with the ultimate Reality and also with the stage of libera¬ 
tion or mukti. This experience or anubhuti is our goal, 
and, when attained, it reveals its superiority over every 
other experience or type of experience. 13 This jnana leads 
to liberation and is at the same time the liberated state ; 
and it is, therefore, that in the Bhagavad-Gita we find the 
ultimate Reality described as both r jndnam ’ and f jnana- 
gamy am* , as the goal as well as the means to attain the 
goal. This experience or anubhuti is, in a sense, beginning¬ 
less and endless, and thus coincides with the ultimate 
Reality having these characteristics. When one attains 


13 X, 3. 

14 VI, 30. 

15 Cf. Plato “In the world of knowledge the essential form 
of the good is the limit of our enquiry, and can barely be per¬ 
ceived; but when perceived, we cannot help concluding that it 
is in every case the source of all that is bright and beautiful : — 
in the visible world giving birth to light and its master, and in 
the intellectual world dispensing immediately and with full 
authority, truth and reason. 1 ' 

The Republic, Book VII. 
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tM^experience, one feels and sees that it was there from 
all eternity, and that it did not begin to exist from any 
moment. It was only enveloped somehow in ignorance, 
and when this ignorance is removed, it shines out in its full 
glory. It is to be understood clearly that the Absolute or 
the ultimate Reality is not any thing or object and, there¬ 
fore, its knowledge is very different from knowledge of 
objects. 16 To know it is to be it. In the Mundaka 
Upanisad 17 we find the saying —Brahma veda brahmaiva 
bhavati. This saying can be appreciated only when we 
understand that Brahman is of the nature of experience 
(anubhuti), because to know an anubhava is to have the 
anubhava or experience, and it is to be it. It is from 
this standpoint alone that we can also understand such 
sayings as “lesser than the least, greater than the 
greatest”, 16 “It is at once far and near”, 19 “it is neither 
existent nor non-existent.” 30 All these seemingly con¬ 
tradictory characteristics apply to jnana or anubhuti . So 
long as we do not attain the experience, that is, so long as 
we do not have it, it seems very far from us and hardly 
attainable ; but as soon as it is attained, we feel that it 
was very near to us, that it was within our hearts. A 
moment before its revelation it seemed to be non-existing, 
but now, when it is attained, it is realised that it has been 
existing from all eternity. 

A distinction has always been drawn in Vedantie 
literature between paroksajnana and aparok^ anubhuti. 
Sometimes the word 'vijnma* is used to indicate the latter. 
In the Bhagavad-Gita (XVIII, 42) we find that Sridhara 
Svamin, in his commentary, explains ‘jnanam* to mean 
■Sastriyam jnanam/ i.e., knowledge that is acquired 
through the reading of the Sastras, and differentiates it 
from ‘vijnanam/ which is intended to mean anubhava or 


16 Brh. Up. Bhdsya I, iv, 7. 

17 Yo ha vai tatparamam brahma veda brahmaiva bhavati. 
II, ii. 9. 

18 Kathopanisad II, 20. 

Mundaka III, i, 7 and Bhagavad-Gita XIII, 15. 

20 Bhagavad-Gita XIII, 12. 
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Avalisation or appreciation or direct acquaintance. Madhu- 
sudana Sarasvati also explains r vijnanam’ as the 
'anubhava,’ or realisation of the identity of the self and 
the Brahman. Again, while commenting on ‘jnana- 
vijnanatrptatma kulastho vijitendriya]/’ (VI, 8), Madhu- 
Sudana Sarasvati says that it is direct realisation in one’s 
anubhava of what has been previously ascertained by 
arguments— tadaprdmdnyaJahkanirdkaranaphalena vrcdrena 
tathaiva tesam svanubhavenaparoksikaranam. This clear¬ 
ly indicates that paroksa and aparoksa jnana are different. 
Again, the fruits of the two are mentioned to be different. 
Paroksa jnana or inferential and indirect knowledge only 
redeems wrong actions performed unconsciously, but 
aparoksa jnana or direct realisation dispels the root cause 
of all actions, viz., the primaeval Ignorance, just as the 
midday sun dispels all darkness. 

The Vedantic distinction between paroksa and 
aparoksa is different from the Nyaya-VaiSesika and the 
Buddhist distinction. According to the Nyaya system, 
the contact with the sense-organs (indriyasarmikarsa! is 
essential to aparoksa or pratyaksa jnana * 1 and where 
this relation is wanting, it is paroksa. The manner of 
cognising thus determines its paroksa tv a and aparoksatva. 
According to the Buddhist, it is not the manner of 
cognising, but the nature of the object of cognition, that 
determines the distinction. 22 According to the Vedantist, 
however, the nature of the cognition itself distinguishes 
paroksa jdana from aparoksa jnana. If there is cognition 
of existence merely, and only the barriers covering the 
existence (sattavaraiia) of the object are removed, it is 
paroksa jnana ; on the other hand, if not only the existence 
of the object is cognised, but the object is revealed in its 
svarupa, that is, the barriers covering the revelation 
(praka^avarana) of the object are removed, then there is 
aparoksa jnana. The Vedantins have distinguished three 


21 Indriyasaniiikarsalak^a^ah pratyak§ah. 


SfddhetntamuktUvdU . 


22 Cf. Arthaparoksatvameva jfianaparok§atvam. 
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stafes or stages of veils (avara^as) which are due to 
Nescience (avidya). Nescience (ajhaua) is accordingly 
divided into three categories, viz., asattdpddakdjndna 
(that which causes the thing to appear as non-existent)— 
the nescience veiling the existence aspect of the reality 
which i$ Spirit (2) abhdndpddakdjndna, that is, that which 
covers its revealing aspect and makes it non-revealing, 
and (3) the andnanddpddakdjhana, that is, that which 
covers the bliss-aspecf of the Spirit. The first veil is 
removed by indirect, discursive knowledge (paroksa 
jnana). The second veil is removed by partially direct 
knowledge which we have in our self-consciousness. 
The third is destroyed only by full intuition (aparoksa- 
nubliuti). 23 . 

Now, what do we mean by this '' aparok$dnubhiiti' ? 
It is the most direct and intimate realisation of one’s own 
self by the self. When and where the self is conscious 
of itself not through the intervention of anything forming 
the not-^elf, then the self may be said to have an aparoksa - 
nubhuti of itself. Nothing but the self shines then,— 
the distinction of the knower, the known and the knowing, 
—the division into the agent, the object, and the action 
is nullified or submerged in the self.. This stage is des¬ 
cribed in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad as follows: 24 
“Where everything has been submerged in the self, and 
when the self alone shines, through which instrument will 
anything be known?’’ This is realisation of the self not 
through any karana or instrument such as manas or 
buddhi, etc., but this is realisation of the self by itself 
when all karanas or instruments have ceased to operate. 
Ex hypothesi, there can be such aparoksanubhuti in a 
single case, viz., the self’s realisation of itself (atmabodha). 
In every other experience, however much we may 
approach this aparoksanubhuti, we still fall short of the 
same. This realisation, as we shall show later, is 



23 Advaitaslddhi, Siddhdntabindu, and Pancadaii, Ch. VII. 

24 Yatra va asya sarvamatinaivabhut . . .tat kena karix 
vijaniyat. II, iv, 14. 
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^together different from the ordinary ways of knowing 
It is really advitiyam (without a second) and there is 
nothing like it. Samkara took great pains to establish 
this fact, viz., that this aparoksanubhuti or dtmabodha is 
something transcendent in nature, and that even the 
nearest approximation to it is something altogether 
different from it. When a person has this aparok$anu- 
bhuti, he feels himself free from every sort of bondage, 
and discovers his real svarupa (essence) which was never 
in bondage. This ' anubHuti/ once attained, is never lost. 2 "' 
In other instances of immediate knowledge, e.g in the 
perception of the jar, the veil is withdrawn only tempora¬ 
rily, and the unveiling persists only so long as the 
modalised consciousness, viz. the process of perception, 
endures, the curtain of ignorance again covering the 
object as soon as the process of cognition passes away. 
But in the immediate apprehension of Brahman, the 
Primal Ignorance is removed permanently, and hence 
nothing remains which could again veil the object. 
Thus, the intuition of Brahman, once gained, is never lost 
and endures for ever, and we shall see that this is the 
point of difference between the aparoksdnubhuti of 
Sarhkara and the samddhi of Patanjali. 

In the West, the law of relativity reigns supreme in 
the sphere of knowledge. Knowledge is a relation between 
the self and an object forming the not-self. Even when 
•we come to Hegel, we find that the thesis necessarily 
involves the antithesis, and that the synthesis harmonises 
and reconciles the opposition within itself. Every 
individual self acquires its meaning through its relation to 
other selves in the society. vSelf-consciousness involves a 
distinction between the self and the not-self, although the 
not-self is here not anything material or external. The 

25 Ghatadau gba£adigocaravrttikale evaparoksyam, tadvrttya- 
parame tu’pimarajfianamarakrtabhedapraptya svavyavaharanukula- 
caitanyabhedabhivyaktyabhavat naparoksyam, brahmant tu niula- 
jnananivrttau punaravaranakrtabhedaprasaktya brahma jnanaiian- 
taram sadaivaparok$yamiti vi^esam sucayati. 

Krsndnanda Tirtha’s Commentary on SiddhWntaleSa, Ch. III. 
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ideas of the self form the not-self to the self. Self-con¬ 
sciousness is the realisation of self as it is related to its 
own ideas. But it should be noted that although there is 
no relation of the self with any 'other/ still relativity is 
not transcended here. This relational knowledge, however, 
can hardly be regarded as the ideal of knowledge. To 
know an object as it is related to other objects or to the 
self, that is, to know an object from a particular standpoint, 
is not to know it thoroughly or in its svarupa. This is 
relative knowledge and not absolute. Here, as Bergson 
says, 'we move round the object' and we do not 'enter 
into it/*® That should be the ideal of knowledge where 
we know the object as it really is, and not as it is 
influenced, mutilated, and disturbed by other objects or 
even by the subject. It is true that in ordinary cases of 
knowledge it is not possible to transcend the distinction 
between the knower and the known, and that it is very 
difficult to get rid of all disturbing factors or upadhis t but 
there is no reason why it should not be conceded that such 
a state, where the object alone shines uninfluenced by any 
other disturbing factor, if attained, will satisfy the ideal 
of knowledge. This non-relational, state of appreciation is 
the ideal which ordinary knowledge involving a necessary 
bifurcation points to, and is generally known by the term 
'intuition' in Philosophy. 

Intuitive knowledge is direct, immediate and non¬ 
relational. In this respect, it differs widely from intellec¬ 
tual knowledge and is sometimes sharply contrasted with 
it. Thought always proceeds through relations and studies 
reality from a distance. The intellect divides reality into 
artificial segments and deals merely with concepts or ideas 
and not with facts. For thought, the division of reality 
into a 'that' and a 'what,' an 'existence' and a 'content,' 
is essential, and Bradley rightly points out that "without 
an idea there is no thinking, and an idea implies the 
separation of content from existence." This isolation and 


26 introduction to Metaphysics , p. 1. 
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abstraction form the essence of thinking, and as the 
intellect can never transcend the dualism of the 'that’ and 
the 'what,' it fails to give us knowledge of reality. In 
judgment there is always the distinction of idea and 
reality, and thought is never the thing itself but is merely 
of it and about it. Intuition not only possesses the 
directness and immediacy of sense-experience but &iso is 
as unerring and infallible as Instinct. Patanjali emphasises 
this aspect of Intuition. Intuition, according to Patanjali, 
is rtambhard, i.e absolutely infallible and true, and arises 
only when there is adhyatmaprasada, which implies the 
transparent serenity of the soul due to one's becoming an 
adept in the concentration on subtle things. 27 Meditation 
and concentration (dhyana and dhararia) lead to absorption 
(samadhi), and it is in this stage of absorption that ptajnd 
(intuition) results. The subject, at this stage, rises to 
the level of the object, and the object, being in the same 
level with the subject, becomes completely and faith¬ 
fully revealed. The marginal consciousness disappears 
altogether and the entire field of consciousness becomes 
saturated by the object. This is really what Patanjali 
means by tatstha and tadanjanata , 28 Bergson might be 
hinting at some such thing when he describes Intuition as 
'intellectual sympathy.’ The word 'sympathy’ is very 
suggestive. That the object can be known fully and truly 
only when the subject places itself in the level of the 
object is indicated very clearly by the term 'sympathy'. 
In Bergson, however, it is a bare hint. Patanjali goes far 
beyond this mere suggestion indicated by Bergson and 
explains fully the nature of and the methods of attaining 
this sympathy, and elaborates this conception of sympathy 
to its culminating phase in his conception of samadhi as 
tadanjanata . 

Spinoza notices another aspect of Intuition and holds 
that Intuition gives us the most comprehensive view of 
things and studies them from the standpoint of eternity. 


27 Yoga Sutras I, 48. 

28 Ibid. I, 42. 
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The discursive understanding views things from a very- 
narrow standpoint and can therefore yield only partial 
knowledge about them. Intuition is ‘understanding at a 
glance and not by a process/ Spinoza says. It gives us 
knowledge of the whole, and involves a simultaneous and 
synthetic presentation of the eternal order of tilings, as 
distinct from the successive and analytical presentation 
of the intellect. Patanjali agrees with Spinoza on this 
point. His commentator Vyasa uses the term kramdna- 
nurodhi/ 1 * which means that in Intuition the presentation 
is not gradual and successive but all at once. From 
intuitive knowledge springs the highest possible satisfac¬ 
tion of the mind, inasmuch as intuitive knowledge depends 
on the mind so far as the mind is eternal 30 . It is this 
aspect of Intuition which distinguishes it very clearly 
from sense-knowledge and instinct. Instinct is very 
much specialised and works in a limited sphere. It 
lacks Comprehensiveness and is almost blind inasmuch as 
it entirely ignores all other aspects but its own sphere 
of action. Sense-knowledge is adventitious and repre¬ 
sents merely a passing phase of the mind and is very 
much removed from the working of the eternal aspect of 
the mind which Spinoza refers to here. Spinoza’s intui¬ 
tion is intellectual, It springs from knowledge of the 
ultimate reality in its aspect of totality and eternity. 
From this standpoint Intuition seems to be an extension 
and consummation of reason, and appears to be more 
intimate with reason than with sense. 

Intuition thus has the directness and immediacy of 
sense-experience, the infallibility of instinct, and the 
comprehensiveness, permanence and expansion of intellect 
or reason. Bergson hints at a valuable truth when he 
declares that Intuition is “instinct that has become dis¬ 
interested, self-conscious, capable of reflecting upon its 
object and enlarging it indefinitely”. 31 The immediacy 


29 Commentary on Sutra I, 48. 
so Ethics V, 31. 

31 Creative Evolution, p. 176. 
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sense-experience disappears in the intellectual level, 
and the non-relational knowledge gives place to the con¬ 
ceptual and the relational. The expansion that the 
intellect acquires, is at the expense of directness and 
infallibility of instinct. Intellect can work in almost 
every sphere, but the knowledge it gives us is always 
mediate, indirect and conceptual (parok§a). There is a 
gap between idea and fact, between the conceptual and 
the real, which the intellect fails to bridge over, and thus 
it can never give us aparokfa, that is, immediate, naked 
apprehension of reality. Instinct, again, though infallible, 
is very much limited in its application. Instinct thus 
becomes contrasted with Intellect, and they appear as 
thesis and antithesis. Bergson emphasises the distinction 
between these two and regards them as merely divergent 
developments of the original life principle, the ‘6lcm 
vital.’’ Intuition ought to be regarded as the higher 
synthesis of instinct and intelligence, which may be 
characterised as the higher immediacy of reason attained 
through the mediacy of the intellect and developed from 
the lower immediacy of sense. Bergson fails to realise the 
full value of a synthesis, and in his eagerness to fight 
against the intellectualism of Hegel, fails to appreciate the 
merit of the dialectic method, which is perhaps the most 
valuable and permanent contribution of Hegel to the 
cause of philosophy. The march of life as well as the 
march of reason is dialectical. The undividing, unreflec- 
tive instinct, negated by the dividing, reflective intellect, 
fulfils itself in the non-relational comprehensive immediacy 
of Intuition. Intuition combines in itself the highest 
discrimination with the highest assimilation. Bergson’s 
Intuition is not a synthesis of instinct and intelligence, 
but is opposed to intelligence and is merely instinct at 
its best. His extreme anti-intellectualism deprives him 
of the full benefit of his Intuitionism. 

The contention that the self is intuited or realised 
not as an object is known, but in a way very different 
from all ordinary ways of knowing, seems to be exactly 
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in Alexander's philosophy, where he introduces 
the distinction between "enjoyment' and "contemplation' 
as two kinds of knowledge. 32 The mind "enjoys' the act 
of knowing which is lived by the mind, while it merely 
"contemplates' the objects presented to it as entities dis¬ 
tinct from it. "Enjoyment' consists in the realisation of 
the mind's own act, while "contemplation' is the thinking 
of the object by the subject, of the lower by the higher, 
which lower is body in relation to the higher which is 
mind. The mind can "enjoy' itself and "contemplate’ 
other objects, but itself cannot be "contemplated' as an 
object. It could be supposed to be contemplated only if 
we could find a higher category than mind in relation to 
which it might forfii the lower as an object. "Knowledge 
of self’ is thus very different from "knowledge of ail 
object.' In the latter case, the "of' means reference, while 
in the former, "of' means apposition. In knowing an 
object, the act of knowing is directed upon the object, 
but in knowing the self, the self consists in the knowledge 
itself. In other words, there is no knowledge of the self, 
but knowledge and self are identical. As Alexander says 
""My self-knowledge is knowledge consisting in myself." 33 
The essence of the mind or the self is awareness ; or rather, 
the mind is identical with awareness. The question of an 
awareness or knowledge of this awareness can hardly arise, 
because neither the conception of a self-division into a 
subject and an object, nor of another mind of which the 
mind could form an object, is binding on us from the 
empirical point of view. To be aware of the awareness, 
which is self, is just to live the awareness, to "enjoy' itself 
in its own act. This "enjoyment' of Alexander seems 
so far almost identical with or at least a very near approach 
to the Vedantic r aparoksanubhuti/ A direct apprehen¬ 
sion, awareness or realisation that is not the awareness of 
any object by any subject, where the awareness is the very 
essence of the thing which is supposed to be cognised, 

32 Space , Time and Deity I, p. 12-13. 

33 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society IX, 26-27. 
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where, in other words, to know is to be, i.e . to realise or 
enjoy itself,—seems to be common both to Alexander’s 
‘enjoyment’ and Samkara’s ‘ aparok$dnubhuti\ Alexan¬ 
der’s ‘enjoyment’ is also something sui generis just as the 
Vedantic intuition is. 34 

But when we examine carefully, we find a world 
of difference between the extreme Realist’s ‘enjoyment* 
and the extreme Idealist’s ' aparoksdnubhuti / It is the 
seeming meeting of extremes and not the actual coinci¬ 
dence of identicals. In every act of knowledge, Alexander 
thinks, the mind ‘enjoys’ its own act and is conscious of 
itself as an entity distinct from the object it ‘contem¬ 
plates.’ The self is known in ‘enjoyment,’ the not-self 
through ‘contemplation.’ ‘Enjoyment" only serves to 
point out the distinction of the self from the not-self, 
which two are distinct entities with Alexander. The dis¬ 
tinction between ‘contemplation’ and ‘enjoyment’ is thus 
helpful in pointing out that the not-self is an entity distinct 
from the self and is thus not to be supposed as coming 
out of the self through self-division. Alexander is in 
dread of the idealistic doctrine of self-consciousness and 
is not sure as to whether this doctrine or the doctrine of 
representative perception has caused “the greater havoc” 
in philosophy. 35 The consciousness of the not-self through 
‘contemplation’ is no hindrance to the ‘enjoyment’ of the 
self, in Alexander ; but, according to the Vedanta, the 
faintest trace of the consciousness of the not-self forms 
the greatest impediment to the realisation of the self. The 
self is not realised as an entity distinct from other entities 
forming the not-self, and nothing forms the ‘other’ to the 
self of the Vedanta. While the self is realised, all not- 
self disappears, because the not-self, being merely a false 
super-imposition on the self, can no longer persist when 
the locus (adhistliana) of the superiraposition is perceived. 
The self cannot be conscious of its existence as a distinct 

34 Basis of Realism, § 3. 

Space, Time and Deity II, p. 75. 

35 Basis of Realism , p. 283, §3. 
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by the side of the object ; and hence, the 'enjoyment’ 
of the self cannot be simultaneous with the 'contemplation* 
of the object. Alexander, in maintaining the simultane¬ 
ous presence of 'enjoyment’ and 'contemplation,* 36 the 
consciotisness of self and of the not-self together, is 
evidently referring to the dividing mind that is conscious 
of itself as distinct from the non-mental, to the subject 
for whom the object is something given as distinct from 
itself, and not to the self-illumined (svayariiprakasa) self, 
which is the indivisible prius of all subject and object- 
consciousness, and for which there is no division between 
subject and object. The absence of self-division of the 
mind proves, for Alexander, not the unreality of objects, 
but only the independent reality of them ; whereas in 
the Vedanta, the want of self-division of the self proves 
the falsity of all appearances in the shape of the object 
and of all object-cognitions. Alexanders 'enjoyment* 
does not transcend 'contemplation’ but exists side by side 
with it ; the Vedantic aparoksanubhuii, on the contrary, 
transcends all object-consciousness and sublates the same. 
Alexander opposes objective Idealism by maintaining that 
the object does not come out of the mind, and hence 
becomes a Realist ; Samkara also opposes self-division 
(svagata bheda) and maintains that the object is no part 
of the self which is experienced to be the only real in 
aparokfanuhhuti , and hence is only a super-imposition, a 
vivaria of the self, and thus becomes an extreme Idealist 
holding the existence of nothing but the self, pure and 
unmodified. Both differ from the objective Idealist 
Alexander, to become a Realist, Samkara, to become a 
stricter and a more thorough-going Idealist. 

Royce uses the term 'appreciation’ instead of 'intui¬ 
tion* and draws a distinction between 'the world of 
appreciation* and ‘the world of description.* 37 There are 
many experiences which come to us in such a fashion 
that although they bring with them the best criterion 




36 Space , Time and Deity, Vol. I, p. 13. 

37 The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, pp. 38Sff. 
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reality and affect the deepest core of our hearts, stil 
we cannot apply to them tlie ordinary categories of space, 
time, causality, number etc., which are the only available 
modes of describing reality. We cannot fully (or in 
some cases, even partially) describe to our fellow-beings 
what these experiences are and what they do signify. 
There is something indescribable in them, and this dement 
of indescribability constitutes much of the life of the 
thing or event. We appreciate the experience, but we 
cannot describe it. We cannot hold that merely because 
an experience is indescribable, merely because it cannot 
be suitably expressed by the rigid categories of the under¬ 
standing, it is on that account unreal. 38 A mother appre¬ 
ciates what motherly affection is, but she cannot describe 
it, she cannot express how she loves her child. We can¬ 
not say that an experience is illusory or merely subjective 
simply because description by the categories of the 
understanding fails to express it. Rather, we .should 
argue that there are experiences beyond this world of 
description, and that there is a world of appreciation, 
where souls communicate with souls without the interven¬ 
tion of the material universe, where the limitations of 
human experience are transcended, where the ordinary 
categories have no scope and where altogether different 
categories are in vogue. When one begins to participate 
in the world of appreciation, one may begin to realise 
that the world of description (i.e., the world of science 


• 38 The unreality of the descriptive knowledge is emphasised 
greatly in the Nyayabindu, and Dkarmottara’s Commentary, Ch. X. 

Cf. Na khalu iksuk§iragudadinam tnadhntarasabhedah Sakyafr 
sarasvatyapyakhyatum. 

This .seems to be an adaptation of Dandin*s words :— 
Iksukslragudadmam madhnryasyantaram mahat, 

Tathapi na tadakhyatum saras vatyapi sakyate. 

K&vyddarSa 1, 102. 

This seems to be exactly what Russell means when he says 
that ‘sense-data’ can be known by ‘acquaintance' only and not 
by description. That description falls short of experience by a 
large distance is proved bv the Buddhists (see Tattvasamgraha 
Ch, on Pratyaksa) and the 'Nytiyasntras (II. 2) on the relation of 
word and what is implied by it, i.e., the objective reality sought 
Co be represented by it. 
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world of the ordinary man) is only an appearance, 
a shadow, of the “world of appreciation.’ 

Appreciation is the realisation of a thing exactly as it is 
a part of one’s own experience. A person may understand 
the meaning of a poem or the reasonableness of an argu¬ 
ment, but this is not appreciative knowledge of the poem 
or the argument. It becomes an appreciation to him only 
when it becomes a part 4 of the stream of his consciousness. 
I may be said to have an appreciation of a piece of painting 
when exactly the same ideas which preceded the actual 
outlining of the scene in the mind of the artist are repro¬ 
duced in me ; that is, when I, for the moment, coincide 
with the mind of the artist so far as this particular occupa¬ 
tion is concerned. # When my will actually coincides with 
the will of the artist, the manifestation of which is the 
piece of painting, then only I have a real appreciation of 
the same. There is a great deal of difference between 
this appreciation and imagination. Imagination is the 
process where we get only a mental copy of a description, 
which itself is the outward manifestation or symbolisation 
of an inner will. In appreciation, on the other hand, the 
will directly has cognisance of another will. It is a direct 
acquaintance of the self with another self so far as this is 
possible. To understand the meaning of a poem through 
the exercise of one’s imaginative powers is very different 
from appreciating it by placing oneself in the position 
of the poet and experiencing the inner workings in the 
mind of the poet while he is engaged in mentally com¬ 
posing the poem. The poem itself is a thing in the world 
of description, while the mental preparation for the poem 
is an event in the world of appreciation. This apprecia¬ 
tion is svarupa-jnana, that is, knowing a thing by being 
it, by identifying the inner life of one with the inner life 
of another. Material bodies can only be described by us, 
they cannot be appreciated . We can acquire intellectual 
knowledge of them, but we can have no appreciation of 
them. Knowledge through appreciation is something like 
thought-reading, where the intermediaries or outward 
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expressions of thought have been dispensed with, 
the finite will can identify itself with the world-will, it 
can have an appreciative knowledge of the universe, where 
the categories of space, time and causality, etc., are hope¬ 
lessly inadequate and useless. The self can directly know 
or appreciate only selves, and this appreciation is know¬ 
ledge not through the intervention of any expression or 
outward manifestation or description of an idea. This is 
the only consistent knowledge by acquaintance. It is 
not possible to have knowledge by acquaintance of sense- 
data, as Bertrand Bussell supposes, 39 simply because 
matter is farthest removed from consciousness, and 'appre¬ 
ciation' or 'acquaintance' in its proper sense can exist 
only between objects which are very intimately related. 

There is of course a difference between Boyce's 
'appreciation' and Samkara’s aparoksanubhiiti. There 
may be appreciation by the self of other selves, but there 
can be aparoksanubhiiti of only one's own self. Boyce 
can speak of a world of appreciation ; but in Samkara's 
aparoksanubhiiti, there is no such thing as the world, 
there is not the least trace of anything but the self— 
ekamevddvitiyam (one without a second). Sarnkara tells 
us of a state of experience where there is unqualified unity, 
where there is not a society of selves, but where there is 
only the self, one without a second, pervading the whole 
of consciousness and so also the whole universe, and 
resting in its own glory (sve mahimni). This experience 
is nothing short of the experience of the Absolute and 
the Infinite. We may here recall the glorious passage in 
the Chandogya Upanisad describing the Bhumd : 40 
“Where nothing else can be seen, nothing else can 
be heard, and nothing else can be known but this, that is 
the Absolute Experience. That which is limitless is also 
endless or destructionless ; so, everything which has a limit 
is bound to destruction. This Bhiimd rests on its own 
glory or rather it does not rest on anything at all. This 


30 Mysticism and Logic , Sec. X, p. 211. 
40 Chapter VII, 24-25. 
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is below us and is also above us, is behind us a! 
veil as in the front of us, is to the south of us, and to 
the north of us, this Bhuma is every thing.’ * “In aparo - 
ksdnubhuti, when the self finds the self directly, jagat or 
the material world, which is the source of multiplicity, 
disappears altogether. All not-self is gone, the not-self 
even in the form of ideas disappears. Even ideas are, in 
a sense, detached existences from the self. The ideas 
seem to come out of the self, and, therefore, to some 
extent, are distinct from the self. The stage of willing, 
before there has been any ideation, seems to be more 
intimate to the self. That which is the prius of all idea¬ 
tion, the stage where there has not been any expression 
even in the form of ideas, seems to be peculiarly intimate 
and nearest to the* self. At this stage, there is no 
externality, no outwardness, not the least trace of any 
ndt-self. At the stage of ideation, there seems to be an 
apparent self-division of the self into itself and its ideas 
as the not-self, although the so-called not-self is still 
nothing outside the bigger circle of the self. This is 
perhaps the stage of self-consciousness described by Hegel. 
Although this is an advance on Russell's Realism which 
speaks of acquaintance of sense-data, still it cannot be 
regarded as a specimen of perfect Idealism, inasmuch as 
it does not clearly tell us of the stage of primaeval unity 
where there is not even the distinction of the self and the 
ideas forming the not-self. It is because of this that the 
Vedanta speaks of knowledge through ideation and 
reasoning as paroksa and indirect. It wants us to go 
further still and discover a stage which is prior to the 
stage of ideation, where the self alone shines, and which 
it designates by the name of aparoksanubhuti. Knowledge 
through ideas gives us merely descriptive knowledge, and, 
therefore, there can be aparoksa only of the unmanifested 
or the avyakta cetana. So, the self cannot have aparoksa 
of material bodies or of their copies or of sense-data, or 
even of ideas and memories and images, but it can have 
aparoksajndna only of itself. This knowledge is not so 
13 
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fiuich a knowledge of the thing as it is identical with t he 
thing. 

The highest conception of Intuition is found in the 
Vedanta. Here we find absolutely non-relational know¬ 
ledge in the strictest sense of the term. Sense-knowledge 
is not really non-relational or immediate, inasmuch as there 
is here, in the sub-conscious background, an incipient pre¬ 
paration for a discernment of relations which manifest 
themselves explicitly as soon as it is superseded by intellec¬ 
tual knowledge into which it passes. That which grows 
into a relational knowledge cannot be absolutely non¬ 
relational, but must at least be implicitly relational. The 
immediacy of the intuitive experience that transcends (and 
is thus posterior to) the perception of relations, and not 
the vague non-relational'deliverance of sense that is as yet 
incapable of discerning relations, can alone be properly 
termed non-relational. Bergson’s 'intuition* also is not 
really non-relational. It is the concrete and living experi¬ 
ence, not yet symbolised in abstract concepts, which one 
gathers flowing with the stream, so to speak. But this 
intuition can hardly give us svarupajnana or absolute 
acquaintance, which Bergson claims for it, because here 
also an element of relativity remains, viz., the memories 
and the living experiences constituting the concrete life 
of the individual. 

Moreover, Bergson*s 'intuition* is at best an 'object- 
cognition.* Royce’s 'appreciation’ also involves a cogni¬ 
tion of the object. But Vedantic Intuition is not the 
cognition of any object, nor is it even self-consciousness as 
is very often supposed. It is neither the cognition of the 
object nor of the subject, but it absolutely transcends all 
subject and object-consciousness. The Vedanta really 
leads us to a dizzy height in the summits of speculative 
thinking and takes us to the innermost point in knowledge 
which seems to contradict itself. It speaks of an intuition 
or knowledge where there is neither any knower nor 
j anything known, where there is neither the subject nor 
!the object, nor even any process. It requires abstraction 
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of>tLe deepest sort in order to appreciate the truth 
embodied in this sublime philosophy. It cannot be held 
that knowledge without the distinction of the knower 
and the known is an absurd thing, and that the Vedanta, 
in indulging in these unmeaning and contradictory state¬ 
ments, has really taken a suicidal step. The Vedanta 
definitely states that the intuition which it speaks of 
transcends# our ordinary, discursive knowledge atid 
implies triputi-vilaya or annihilation of the threefold 
division into subject, object and process, involved in 
ordinary knowledge. Knowledge through an 'other* or 
a not-self is relational and conditional, and therefore, so 
long as there is the distinction between the knower and 
the known, the subject and the object, the self and the 
not-self, the ideal o{ knowledge or absolute truth is not 
attained. Hence the Vedanta is in search of absolutely 
unconditional knowledge which is neither dependent on 
any object nor on any subject, and it finds this goal 
realised in its conception of svayampr akdtcijin&na . the 
nearest English equivalent to which is Uncon ditional reve- 
^ * s a un ^ ue category in the history of human 
tnought, and its supremely transcendent character very 
often eludes the grasp of even the most powerful intellect. 
This svayamprakascL jndna or intuition does not reside in 
the subject nor is conditioned by any object, but it rests 
in its own glory. It is not a process at all, but is an 
eternal fact; it reveals itself and is never generated or I 
conditioned. The least trace of the not-self, the barej 
presence of an 'other* or any foreign element, in know- < 
ledge, whether in the shape of the subject or in the form ' 
of the object, is detrimental to its unconditionality and^ 
makes it fall short of the ideal. The dtman of the ' 
Vedanta , which is very often translated by the word Self, 
is very different from the s ubject . The~subject_ is_t¥e 
substratum or seat of knowledge (asrayaj, but the atman 

is _ ifidnasvarupa or revelation itself. Herein lies the \ 

difference between Hegei r s Absolute and Samkara*s j 
Brahman. The former represents the category of the I 
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i Subject as transcending the category of Spinozistic 
I Substance, whereas the latter transcends the category of the 
Subject as well as that of Substance. The division into 
the subject and the object falls within the not-self, and the 
Pure Cit or atman is above both subject and object. 
Although the Absolute has sometimes 41 been described 
as the seer and the knower, it is to be remembered that 
through those statements the Vedanta is merely attempt¬ 
ing to lead us to the Highest Reality by means of inter¬ 
mediate, lower categories (following the method of 
Arundhati Nyaya)/ 3 and is not really describing the 

( Highest category itself. The Highest category is that 
which is never badhita (contradicted), and the criterion 
of Vedantic intuition being the supreme knowledge rests 
on the fact of its being not contradicted by any experience 
at any time. The absolutely non-dualistic intuition, when 
attained, contradicts all previous dualistic experiences and 
establishes itself superseding them all, but as it is not 
contradicted by any other experience, it is superseded by 
none. Tfie Vedantic criterion of truth thus agrees with 
the general idealistic criterion of non-contradiction, and 
the Vedantic Brahman represents an experience that 
transcends even the notion of the Subject. 

The Vedanta merely shows us that we have to pass 
from the conception of Brahman as object, to its concep¬ 
tion as subject, and then from the notion of the subject 
to the conception of Pure at and A nan dam, which is not 
the support of Juana but is Juana or revelation itself. 
When we find the famous mantra, viz., dtma vd are 
| drasfavyah srotavyo mantavyo nididhydsitavyah 43 (the 
self is to be seen, to be heard, to be thought and contem- 

41 Vijnataramare kena vijanlyat. 

Brh. Upani$ad. 

42 This is the method of leading one to a very subtle thing 
not directly but through less subtle things gradually. Arundhatt 
is a star of very small magnitude and cannot easily be observed. 
But, if one ia first referred to VaHstha, the star that is very near 
Arund)mtl but of greater magnitude, and then referred to Arun- 
dhati, he can verv easily perceive the same. 

4 « Brh. Up. U, iv, 5." 






plated), we are led to suppose that the self is something, 
to be known and cognised and cannot but be an object! 
of cognition. But a little later, we are reminded that what' 
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is cognised is after all jada, that the object of cognition 1 
cannot be Cit just because it is an object. The self as Cit \ 
can never be known by anything else ; it can never be. f 
the object of cognition as it must always be the knower. 4 * I 
The way in which the objectivity of the self is denied, and (, 
the force and emphasis with which its subjectivity is \ 
sought to be affirmed and established, seem to leave hardly f 
any doubts as to this being the real meaning of the! 
IJipanisads. But t his also is transcended. So long as 1 
there is anything else other'than the self to form the not- 1 
self, the self manifests itself as the subject, but when the j 
not-self vanishes, being completely merged in the reality A 
of the self, no longer does the self manifest itself as the®\ 
subject, but it reveals itself as Pure Cit, and getting rid / 



of all upadhis (adjuncts), shines in its own glory. This is 
the point of difference between Kant and Samkara. That 
the categories are a priori forms of the human understand¬ 
ing Samkara also will admit, but he does not hold that 


they are necessary in the sense that they can never be 
got rid of. The categories are only limiting adjuncts 
falsely imposed on the self, and it is only right knowledge ! 
that is necessary for their dismissal. It is only when the 
subject-object relation is completely transcended that we 
can regard the problem of truth and knowledge ultimately 
solved. 

Patanjali also speaks of this svarupajndna or know¬ 
ledge of the self as it really is. When the cittavrttis 
(mental states) are fully controlled, then the drasir or the 
seer or the self is free from all disturbing influences and 
can be experienced just in its svarupa. In the samddhi 
state, preparations for which are made through dharand 
and dhydna (fixation and meditation), the object is 

44 Yenedath sarvatn vijaniiti tam kena vijanlyat, 
vijnataramare kena vijanfyat. 


Brli. Up . II, iv, 14. 
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revealed in its svarupa. Patanjali speaks of prajiia or 
intuition which is acquired in the samddhi state. This 
intuition which reveals the truth, and which is free from 
the least touch of error, is different from knowledge 
acquired through testimony or inference. Inference and 
testimony can give us only sdmdnyajfidna or knowledge 
of the general character of things. They can give us no 
viiesajndna or knowledge of the individuality of the thing. 
But intuition takes us to the very heart of things, reveals 
their speciality or individuality, and gives us an apprecia¬ 
tion of them which is something unspeakable. The Sage 
Vyasa says 4 * —words can _ never express what is peculiar 
fljj). J he. individual. Distant and very^ subtle things cannot 
be grasped by ordinary perception. But we should not 
suppose that a thing does not exist, merely because 
perception, inference and testimony cannot give us know¬ 
ledge of it. The existence of an object is not disproved 
merely because certain sources of knowledge fail to supply 
us with its knowledge ; rather we have to find out some 
other prarndna or source of knowledge, and Patanjali 
gives us a new source of knowledge, and this is intuition 
or samddhi pra]nd which is unerring. 

^ In the nirvikalpa samddhi state, the self is realised 
| directly in its real nature by the self. This is very near 
! to Samkara's aparoksanubhuti. But there seems to be 
I a point of distinction. Themself is hero perceived as 
different fr om Jhe not-self. The ^discriminative knowledge 
(viveka-khydti) is the highest form of knowledge, according 
to the Samkhya and Yoga. The samddhi state, even in its 
nirvikalpa form, is at best a withdrawal and a merging 
into the self. The universe remains as a real not-self 
which the self can withdraw from but cannot resolve into 
itself. This is laya-samadhi (absorption) as distinct from 
• the badha-samadhi (transcendence) of Vedanta. In the 
f latter, the not-self is resolved into the self, and nothing 
but the self is real. So, whereas in Patanj ala-samddhi, 


45 Na hi viSesena krtasanketah 6abdah. 


Yoga Siitras I, 50. 
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The aloofness and withdrawal of the self from the not-selfj 
become the source of liberation (kaivalya), and, as such,.' 
moksa (liberation) and viveka-jnana (discrimination) 
become dependent upon a process, the Vedantic jndna is 
eternal (nitya) and i s not d ependen t , "Hpon Vny process or 
conclitlonV In&m is not produc ed or generated 

(utpadyaJT does not come To "exist from a previous stage. 

of non-existence^because it eternall y is. There ca.n be no 
transitfon from ignorance to knowledge, from fimtuHe to 
infinitude, from bondage to liberation, ^he spir it is 
eten ialTy free^anH”®^ ^Q bo ndage, 

whether it is the ‘bondage of sense/ as Plato thought, or 
tfiF^oSJage "of' Passion/Ts Spinoza conceived it. That 
which comes to be must have an end, and if jntina or 
moksa is a thing attained and not present eternally, it is 
bound to perish and can never hope to yield final beatitude j 
and everlasting bliss. If the bondage is absolutely real, if j 
the Prakpti or the universe is real in the absolute sense,; 
freedom is bound to be an illusion. If, on the others 
hand, the universe is only an adhydsa or a superimposi¬ 
tion, if the bondage is only due to ignorance, which 
ignorance also is illusory, if the self alone is real and 
eternally free, then alone can we speak of Infinite Freedom 
and Eternal Liberation, Although the nirvikalpa samddhi 
of Patanjali is commonly regarded as identical with 
Vedantic Intuition, and it is supposed that there is no 
vyutthana (passing off) from the same, yet it is to be 
admitted that the former, being dependent upon a process, 
cannot be altogether free from a chance of destruction. 
We have to keep in mind that the term liberation does 
not at all express Samkara’s idea of moksa, because 
w r hereas liberation implies previous bondage, Satiikara s 
moksa is emphatically denied any such implication. 
Patanjali*s samddhi is like touching a point gained by the 
removal of disturbances ; 

of a vast expansion which not only is now, b n^was_ani_l 
will always be. In the nirvikalpa samddhi state, the not- 
self is ignored and not felt, whereas in Vedantic Intuition 
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Jthi^not-self is a;resolved Ci>)!Jtra.dictbc^.and..is., eternally 
negated in Brahman. That the nirodha samadhi (oFject- 
less” samaHExJ Is Ttself the consummation of a process is 
evident from the term ' nirodha-parindmah used by 
Patanjali himself. The stage o£ nirodha or complete 
inhibition is a state which the cilia or the mind acquires. 
When, through repeated attempts at objectless samadhi, 
the mind acquires a permanent disposition towards that 
direction and overrules its natural tendency of the down¬ 
ward movement towards objects, it may be said to have 
acquired the disposition of nirodha. The citta (mind) 
being composed of the three gunas , undergoes changes, 
and nirodha (inhibition) and ekdgratd (one-pointedness) are 
but different stages of the change. 

There is thus a great deal of difference between the 
Intuition of Patanjali and Vedantic Intuition. The former 
begins to appear at a certain definite stage of samadhi , 
while the latter has no beginning at all. The former 
depends on a particular change that the mind (citta) under¬ 
goes, although this change consists of the relatively 
unchanging and fixed state of the mind (citta), but the 
latter is entirely unconditional (svayampraka$a). 

To ask for a criterion of truth of such intuition from 
the standpoint and level of the intellect is to attempt to 
judge the higher category by means of the lower, which 
is not only unjustifiable but almost impossible. If the 
intellect is to establish its claims always by an appeal to 
the senses, and if everything that the intellect attains is 
to be rejected unless it is verified by the senses, then we 
have to take up a position which is worse than the crudest 
Empiricism. It is easy to see that the intellect, being 
a higher category than sense, cannot and should not be 
tested by sense which is lower than itself. Intellect can 
never be the judge of Intuition, because ex hypothesi) 
Intuition transcends intellect. Thought can only point 

45 Vyutthananirodhasarhskarayor abhibhavapradurbhavau niro- 
dhaksanacittanvayo nirodhaparinamah. 

Yoga Sutras III, 9. 
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THE PATH OF KNOWLEDGE I 

Awards the ideal of knowledge that is reached by Intui¬ 
tion, but can never attain it so long as it remains thought. 
But inasmuch as Intuition is the fruition of intellect, it 
never goes against intellect. An intuition that opposes 
itself to reason is* not a genuine intuition at all ; it is a 
mere pseudo-intuition. It is the task of philosophy to 
try to translate and understand analytically in terms of 
thought or conceptual thinking what has been presented 
in the living experience of intuition. It must start from 
experience and it must recognise experience to be the 
goal of all philosophy. Philosophy cannot give us an 
experience of the actual,—it attempts to show what is 
possible, not what is but what may he . The merely 
possible demands a verification or rather an actualisation 
in concrete experience. This is supplied by Intuition. A 
philosophy that does not base itself on this solid footing 
of perfect experience is a merely barren speculation that 
moves in the sphere of ideas alone, detached from reality. 
This is what distinguishes Hegel’s Idea from Sarhkara’s 
Brahman. The. latter is a concrete experience in ecstatic 
intuition, while the former is only the highest achievement 
of reason. Mr. Bhattacharyya rightly says that “If 
Hegel’s notion be the truth of discursive understanding, 
the intellectual or ecstatic intuition of Vedanta is the 
truth of the speculative consciousness. If Hegel’s thought 
is concrete and creative, it is not as thought but as reality 
or being, i.e., as ecstatic identity of thought and being .” 47 
It is to be noticed that by concrete experience we do not 
mean sense-experience. That would be returning to crude 
Empiricism, and a i>hilosophy that exalts sense over reason 
really sounds its own death-knell. The concrete experience 
of supra-intellectual Intuition comes only when reason 
attains its fruition and consummation, and where the 
halting, hesitating, bifurcating and analytical reason has 
given place to a fixed and firm, clear and distinct, unerring 
and direct, intuitive vision. This intuition is like the 

u Studies in Veddntism by K. C. Bhattacharyya. 
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vision of the genius in whom reason has taken a permanent 
and solid footing, and where the revelation seems to be 
spread out, as it were, before the eyes rather than labori¬ 
ously reached by the intellect. The Hindus metaphorically 
speak of an ‘eye of intuition*—the ' jnana-netra* in order 
to express perhaps the easy and spontaneous working of 
the mind in intuition. The inspirations that come to the 
genius are not derived from any mysterious source other 
than reason, but they come so directly, so easily, so 
forcibly and with such a mark of givenness that they seem 
to come from some other region than the kingdom of 
conceptual thought. The truth is that so perfect has 
been the training of reason that it does not now work 
piecemeal but joins itself with the aspects of feeling and 
will, and derives the elements of spontaneity and 
immediacy from them, and it now delivers its judgments 
with the clearness of a sense-perception. The born 
musician’s ear for music, the inspiration of the born poet 
and the intellectual intuition of the philosopher-sadhaka, 
do not differ in kind but only in subject-matter. It is to 
be noticed that Vedantic Intuition is not like the intuition 
of the mystics. Although it is declared to be indescribable 
like all mystical experience, still it is not attained in the 
same fashion as mystical experiences are supposed to be. 
The Vedantic experience comes after a long course of 
intellectual discipline and appears only as a fruition or the 
perfection of the intellect, and is not anything opposed to 
the intellect. Vedantism is not to be classed under 
mysticism, if by the latter we mean something which is 
“in essence little more than a certain intensity and depth 
of feeling in regard to what is believed about the universe,” 
as Russell takes it to be . 48 We may hint at the essence 
of Vedantic intuition in the words of Professor Radha- 
krishnan: “It is when thought becomes perfected in 
Intuition that we can catch a vision of the real. Intellect 
in the sense of mere understanding, working with the 


Mysticism and Logic, p. 3. 
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is inadequate 


lltnited categories of time, space and cause, 

Reason also fails though it takes us beyond understanding J 
We have to pass beyond thought, beyond the clash ofi 
oppositions, beyond the antinomies that confront us when] 
we work with the limited categories of abstract thinking, 
if we are to reach the real, where man’s experience and 
divine Being coincide .” 43 


48 Indian Philosophy, Vol. X. 



misfy 




CHAPTER X 

HOW TO ATTAIN" KNOWLEDGE? 

In the last chapter we have sought to understand what 
apuroksanubhuti, i.e., iattvajndna or atmabodha, is. We 
shall now discuss the means whereby it may be possible 
to attain this tctttvdjnwfux. It should be clearly under¬ 
stood, however, that this tattvajnana, or anubhava is 
not at all dependent on processes, is not produced out of 
these processes, and is not related to them as an effect to 
the cause. It is something transcendent and independent 
and, in a sense, beginningless. Nothing can produce it 
and nothing can destroy it . 1 Even the so-called avidyd 
or ignorance is only a temporary and seeming veiling of 
it from the side of jivacaitanya. (individual consciousness) ; 
really it is not veiled at all. As it reveals itself and every¬ 
thing else, it is not and cannot be veiled or unveiled by 
anything. It is not sddhya, i.e., capable of being pro¬ 
duced, but it is nityasiddha, i.e., eternally complete. 
Vidyd or the processes of knowledge merely help to' dispel 
ignorance, as there is nothing else to be done with regard 
to the eternally existing Brahman, which is also eternally 
attained in the form of the self.® As it is eternally com- 


..^Y* , Citsukhi, Ch. Ill 

lha tu avidyapidhanapanavamatraraeva naparam utpadvamasti. 



utsukhi, Ch. III. 



Ibid. I, i. 4. 
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Being, its so-called instruments (sadhana) can only 
be of the nature of knowledge, where the thing known 
is not really produced by knowledge, but the previous 
ignorance about it is removed through it. No action can 
serve as means to the attainment of Brahman inasmuch 
as karma is of help only when something, not attained, has 
to be attained, when something has to be actually pro¬ 
duced through action ;—it has no scope for the seeming 
attainment, or rather reattainment, of something already 
attained and possessed eternally. The attainment or reali¬ 
sation of the Absolute (Brahman) is like the getting of the 
forgotten necklace worn on one's own neck. While wear¬ 
ing the necklace on the neck, a person forgets it and 
searches for it very seriously in other places, but when the 
mistake is corrected by some one else, he at once finds that 
nothing new is produced, nothing is really removed ; only 
he becomes fully conscious of the real state of things. 
Here also in tattvajnana , one finds and realises one’s self 
as it is, eternally existing in its svarupa, never under¬ 
going any bondage or never being veiled by any disturbing 
influence or upddhi. The problem then arises: Is karma 
altogether useless in the attainment of the Absolute ? An 
affirmative answer to the question would conflict with 
such texts 3 of the Sruti or Smrti as, “He who knows 
Brahman and performs virtuous deeds attains” and, “It is 
said, Oh Great Sage, Knowledge and Karma are means 
to the attainment of the same.” There is the grand text 
of the Sruti “The Brahmanas seek to know Him through 
the Vedic texts, sacrifices, charity, penance, and resigna¬ 
tion (sannyasa)” which also seems to imply the instrumen¬ 
tality of karma in the matter of the realisation of the 
Absolute. Vacaspati argues that in this text it is not the 
intuitive knowledge (brahmasaksatkara), but merely the 
desire for the same (vividisa), that has been supposed to 
be resulting from the karmas mentioned.. The emphasis 

3 Tetiaiti brahmavit punyakrt. 

Tatpraptihetur jfianaih karma coktaiii mahamune. 
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evidently on the desire for knowledge and not on tne 
knowledge "itself . 4 Karma only removes the obstacles that 
stand in the way of the emergence of the desire for 
Brahmajndna and cannot produce jndna itself. 

According to PrakaSatman, the author of Pancapddi- 
kdvivarana, however, the emphasis should always be placed 
on the object of the desire and not on the desire itself. 
As when it is said, “He is desirous of killing by means 
of a sword/* it is meant that the sword is instrumental to 
the killing and not to the desire for the killing. So the 
text of the Sruti has to be interpreted in the sense that 
sacrifices, etc., are instrumental to the production of the 
knowledge (Ividya), and not merely to that of the desire 
for knowledge (vividisa), as Vacaspati supposes . 5 

It is not to be supposed, however, that this view of 
Vivarana conflicts with the view which regards the 
abandonment of karma as the means of attaining know¬ 
ledge. According to him, karma is to be practised so long 
as the spontaneous inward turn towards the dtrnan 
(pratyakpra vaiiata) is not clearly felt, but is to be given 
up after that state is attained. Sure£varacarya also says, 
“Having realised the inward turn towards the self through 
purification attained by means of actions (karma), they are 
to be given up as no longer useful, just as the clouds 
disappear after the rainy season is over / 1 

It may appear at this .stage that if according to 
Vivarana also, karma is useful only in producing the 
earnest desire for the attainment of the self and the conse¬ 
quent inward turn towards the self, there is hardly any 
difference between the views of PrakaSatman and 
Vacaspati. But the difference may be noticed in this way. 
According to Vivarana, karma produces knowledge (vidya) 



vedanu vacanasye va 


j* Veditumicchanti na tu vidanti . 
yajnasydpicchasadhanataya vidhanam. 

Also— 

Vividijopaharamukhenatmajnanotpattavasti karmanamupa- 
yogah. 

, ' Bhamati III, iv, 26. 

6 Vivarana, p. 174. 
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tJitbugh the desire for knowledge (vividisa), and hence, on 
this theory the fruits of karma can not disappear till 
knowledge arises ; whereas on the theory of Vacaspati, the 
fruits of karma (i.e., the adjsta generated through karma) 
may disappear with the mere emergence of the desire for 
knowledge (vividisa). Karma, being supposed to be pro¬ 
ductive merely of the desire for realisation (vividisa), can¬ 
not be supposed to be of necessity persisting till the 
realisation itself happens, as its end is fulfilled with the 
emergence of the desire alone . 6 

According to Citsukhacarya, karma produces know¬ 
ledge (jfiana), and moksa or liberation results from 
knowledge. Karma is, therefore, indirectly instrumental to 
moksa or liberation. It is not to be supposed that karma 
and jnana are both useful to mok§a directly. Karma 
removes obstacles in the shape of destroying the effects of 
evil deeds and thus prepares the way to the attainment 
of knowledge (vidya). This vidya or knowledge, once 
mature, is capable of awarding salvation (raok§a) without 
requiring any help from karma . 7 Karma leads to jnana 
and it is jnana that directly leads to salvation. All the 
scriptural texts indicating the co-operation (samuccaya) of 
jnana and karma are to be interpreted as holding that these 
two are successive and not simultaneous . 8 The grand text 
of the Sruti, “By means of sacrifices, etc.” also indicates 
the usefulness of these karmas in generating knowledge 
and not liberation (moksa). 9 The famous mantras of 


8 Vividisarthatvapak?e tu 6ravanadipravrttijananasainarthot- 
katecch5sampadanamatrena krtarthateti navaSyam vidyotpadaka- 
tvaniyamah. 

Siddhdntaleia, Ch. Ill, 1. 

7 Vidya tu paripakva karmanirapeksaiva moksam sadhayi- 
fiyatiti. 

Citsukhi, Ch. Ill, p. 347. 

8 Sarvanyapi samuccaya vacanani paramparasamuccavaprati- 
padanaparamtyabhyupeyatn. 

Ibid., p. 346. 

9 Satyadinam jnanasadhanatvarii jfianasyaiva moksasadhanatva- 
mityabhyupevam. Vmdi§&vakye yajnadlnam vijnana9adhanatva- 
syavadhrtatvat. 

Ibid., p. 347. 
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e Bopanisad, ‘‘Into a blind darkness they enter 
follow after Ignorance ; they, as if, into a greater darkness 
who devote themselves to Knowledge alone/’ and “by 
Ignorance crosses beyond death and by Knowledge enjoys 
Immortality / 510 implying the utility of both karma and 
jndna, are also to be interpreted in the way above indicated. 
The sense of a ‘before’ and an ‘after’ (paurvap&rya) is 
clearly indicated by the suffix f ktvdc' in ' tirtvd / After 
having crossed beyond Death (representing the evil 
deeds which act as obstacles to the attainment of know¬ 
ledge) through avidya or karma, one enjoys Immortality 
through Knowledge. Those who do not purify themselves 
through the performance of nitya and naimittika karmas, 
but renounce them before the attainment of mature know¬ 
ledge, can not attain liberation (kaivalya) because of the 
impurities remaining in their souls. Nor can they achieve 
any progress because they have already renounced purify¬ 
ing and meritorious actions. Hence, their greater 
degradation is referred to in the mantra quoted above as 
“greater darkness.” 

It may be argued that if karma be supposed to be 
instrumental, even indirectly, to liberation (imoksa), it, 
being generated by some causes (krtakatvat), has to be 
admitted as perishable (anitya). This, however, would go 
against the teaching of the entire Vedantic literature 
regarding moksa (liberation) as nitya . Citsukhacarya 
argues that this objection cannot stand, because karma 
does not generate liberation, but merely destroys or puts 
an entire stop to bondage. Liberation is not produced ; 
bondage only is removed. It should not be supposed, 
however, that as the destruction of bondage is produced 
by means of karma and hence is perishable, moksa (libera¬ 
tion) which is simultaneous with the removal of bondage 
is, likewise, perishable. As destruction cannot be 
destroyed, the destruction of bondage would be imperish- 


10 V, 9 and 11. 


17 
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^l&fel^'and maksa which is accompanied by the destruction, 
of bondage would also be imperishable . 31 

We find that the Jnanavadins are unanimous in holding 
that karma is of immense value so far as it helps to remove 
the obstacles that lie in the way of attaining transcendental 
wisdom (Jnana). These obstacles may be regarded from 
one standpoint to be mainly physiological and mental. 
Patahjali mentions nine such obstacles which hinder the 
attainment of yoga. Bodily diseases, inherent unfitness, 
doubt, indifference, idleness, attachment, error, failure to 
attain concentration, and inability to persist in the state 
of concentration even when that is gained1these nine 
are the impediments to yoga. These obstacles are removed 
through repeated attempts at practising concentration on 
a single object (ekatattvabhyasa). So long as the mind 
and the body are not habituated to bear the heavy strain 
involved in concentration and meditation, resistance is 1 
felt in the nerves and the brain, whenever the Buddlii 
attempts to soar to its highest flights. When, however j 
through repeated movements in a particular direction am 
easy pathway is formed, energy flows spontaneously in ] 
that direction and no resistance is offered any longer by j 
the body and the mind. It is karma that ensures progress j 
in every direction. Through disciplined exercise of the 
instruments, viz., the body and the mind, their capacities 
are increased greatly and they become gradually fit for 
mirroring the light of transcendental knowledge (jnana). 
The citta (mind) that had a natural bent outwards so long 
as the obstacles were not removed, now acquires a sponta¬ 
neous inward bent and becomes pratyakpravana when, the 
impediments are got rid of. This removal of obstacles or 
impurities is also described as the purification of the citta 
(mind). Karma fulfils its task when this purification is 
attained, and the unmistakable sign of this purification is 

11 Na caiyamapi karmas&dhyatve nioksasyanityatvadosah 
tadyathehetyadi6ruteh vat krtakarii tad anityamiti nySyacceti 
yaktam; bandhapradhvarhse karmanamupayogat bandliapradhvarii- 
sasya krtakatve’pi nityatvat, anyatiia nastanastiprasaiigat. 


Citsukhi, Ch. Ill, p. 343 


12 
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tiie spontaneous tendency of the mind to flow inwards, 
i.e., towards the self (attnan). 

It is sometimes argued that karma cannot be supposed 
to be instrumental to knowledge (jnana) inasmuch as jnana 
can result only from such pramdnas as Perception, 
Inference, Authority, etc. Sacrifices and such other 
karmas are not included under the pramdnas and hence 
cannot be supposed to be the cause of knowledge . 12 To 
this objection it may be replied that karma is instrumental 
in causing hearing (Havana) and ratiocination (manana) 
etc., which are the direct pramdnas of knowledge, and that 
although not directly the instrument of knowledge, it 
should be regarded as a genuine instrument of the same. 
An instrument does not cease to be an instrument merely 
because it is indirect and remote . 13 

Now the question arises as to the nature of the karmas 
that are useful to knowledge. According to the Brahma- 
sutras of Badarayana, it seems that not only the compulsory 
duties of the fourfold diramas but also such practices as 
recitation of mantras (japa) are useftd. Amalananda, in 
his Kalpataru, expressly supports 11 this view, laying 
emphasis on the sutra <4 It is also seen that persons not pei- 
forming the duties of the fourfold asramas become fit.” 1 " 
It is to be noticed that almost all the Vedantic thinkers 
agree in holding that only nitya karmas are useful towards 
jnana, kamya karmas being always excluded. The former, 
by removing obstacles, help the emergence of jnana; 
but the latter, giving rise to their fruits, far from 
being auxiliaries, become positive hindrances to jnana. 
Sarvajnatmamuni, however, thinks that both nitya and 
kamya karmas are useful. The text of the Sruti, referring 
to sacrifices, makes no reference to their performance 
either as nitya or as kamya ; hence, we are to suppose that 

12 Prarnanadhlnasya jnanasya yajfiadyajanyatvat, na hi 
oratyaksadimadhye yajnadayah kincit pramannm. 

Nayanaprasadini Tlhd on Citsukhl. 

is Paramparasadhanesvapi loke vede'pi karanatvabhyupagamat. 

14 Kalpataru, Ch. HI, iv, 36. 

Brahma Sutras III, v. 36 
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Lotfi are helpful for the purpose. 16 But all these karm&s, 
whether these are nitya or kamya, ate only remotely related 
to jndna ; the nearest, that is, the most proximate instru¬ 
ment being iama (control of inner organs), darna (control 
of external organs) etc. These proximate instruments 
will include vairdgya (detachment) on the one hand, and 
havana, manana and nididhyasana, on the other. 

We may point out here that nothing short of a direct 
vision or intuition of the self can dispel the wrong notions 
or incorrect ideas about it. This intuition is to be as clear 
and as direct as our ordinary perception. The Vedanta 
tells us that the multiplicity (nanatva) and variety of the 
universe 01 jagatprapanca, the duality of pleasure and pain, 
and the consciousness of the body as the self, are all unreal ; 
but, we find that all these are facts which are revealed to 
us by our sense-organs and the mind in ordinary percep¬ 
tion, external and internal. Now, no amount of reasoning 
is competent to convince us that all these are illusory. 
The Vedanta Paribhdsd rightly holds that it is impossible 
to get rid of an aparoksa bhrama or an illusion which is 
based upon direct perception by means of parok$ajndna or 
indirect and inferential knowledge; and so, Vedantic 
tattvajnana must be of the nature of an apar&ksajndna. 17 
Jagat or the world and all its facts are directly perceived 
and felt by us. Even if they be ultimately unreal or 
illusory, their illusoriness can be felt by us only when 
we have a pratyaksa or an experience which is more steady, 
more permanent and more convincing than that of the 
multiplicity of the world. It is* because of the absence of 
this pratyaksa that we find that persons well acquainted 
with the Vedanta Sastras, and fully agreeing with the 
arguments and conclusions of the Vedanta philosophy, 
cannot realise its teachings in actual experience. Jagat or 
the world does not actually appear to them as a bhrama 
or an unreal appearance, although for arguments sake they 


16 See SamksepaiuI'lraka. 

I7 Tajjnauam aparoksarupam, paroksatve aparok$abhrama- 
nivartakat vanupapatteh. 

Cfa. VIII. 
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hold that to be the case. One argument may displace 
another, one paroksa (indirect knowledge) can drive away 
another paroksa, but it cannot dismiss an aparoksa (direct 
knowledge), even when the latter has an illusion as its 
content. Therefore it is that the Vedantic advailatattva 
or the identity of the self and the Brahman cannot be 
realised merely by the help of argumentation. For such 
a realisation, aparoks dnubhuti or direct acquaintance or 
gather apprec ia tive intuition is essent 

The Siddhantaleta also argues that the superimposi- 
tion of agency on the pure consciousness, although a 
superimposition, is still directly felt and the self always is 
perceived to be the agent. So long as the Pure Cit is not 
perceived directly, the superimposition 1 cannot be removed. 
It has been held that knowledge of the Sastras merely 
helps to remove the notion of the absolute! reality of M.aya 
or Nescience, and that Maya ceases to exert her influence 
on the; practical affairs of life and becomes altogether inert- 
only when Brahman or the Pure Cit is directly realised in 
consciousness. 18 Although the Vedanta notices the wide 
difference thatJ exists between paroksa and aparoksa jnana, 
still it has been equally emphatic in holding that it is the 
former alone that can leact to the latter. Reason prepares 
the way for the intuition by removing all doubts as to the 
possibility of the experience, that is, by removing the veil 
of asattapddakdjndna. The Vedanta represents the Jnana- 
marga, which holds that direct realisation of the Real can 
be had only through the perfection of one's intellectual 
capacities, which again involves certain preliminary 
courses of discipline. Vicar a or constant meditation and 
concentration on spiritual problems or rather on the nature 
of Reality, that is, on the nature of the self or diman, 
when it is done by iuddhantahkarana (purified intellect), 
prepares the sadhaka for the realisation of the self. 

is gastrena naSyet paramarthabuddhih, 

Karyaksamam na&yati caparok§at. 

Pr3rabdhana6e pratibhasana£a, 

KvamkramannaSyati catniatnaya, 
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-5^ 'ft may be argued, at this point, that even the direct 
perception of Brahman cannot dispel the Primal Ignorance. 
If the intuition of Brahman is supposed to remove 
Ignorance, it cannot co-exist with Ignorance. Btit the 
xnodalised state of consciousness having Brahman for its 
object, being the product of Ignorance, has to co-exist 
with it. The material cause (upadana) everywhere co¬ 
exists with the effect (karya), and hence Ignorance, which 
is the material cause of the entire universe including the 
process of cognising Brahman, must be supposed to co-exist 
with it, and hence also cannot, at the same time, be 
supposed to be dispelled by the same. The Vedantists 
answer this objection by saying that although in most 
places the rule that the material cause co-exists with the 
effect holds good, it does not hold good in this case (where 
knowledge find ignorance relate to the same object), as it 
does not hold good where a piece of cloth is destroyed by 
contact with fire. The contact with fire has as one of its 
material causes the piece of cloth which it destroys. 

But even supposing that the direct knowledge of 
Brahman (brahmakara vjrtti) is thus capable of removing 
its own material cause, viz., Ignorance, the further 
question, viz., how this intuition of Brahman (brahmakara 
vptti), again, which itself is included under Ignorance, 
would come to an end, remains. The reply to this question 
is given by the Vedantists by citing other instances where 
a thing after destroying other things destroys itself. The 
case of the particles of the kataka fruit applied to water, 
which, after removing other impurities in water, destroy 
the impurities contained in themselves, is cited. 19 Some 
refer to the drop of water which falls on a piece of red-hot 

)9 Na ca karmavidyatmakam kathamavidyam ucchinatti 
karmapo va taducchedakasya kuta uccheda iti vacyatn.^ Svajatiya- 
svaparavirodhinam bh&vanam babulam upalabdhefi. Yatha payay 
payo’ntaram jarayati svayanca jlryati yatha vi?aiii yi§antarain 
samavati svayanca £amyati yatha va katakarajo rajo ntaravi e 
pathasi praksiptam rajo’ntarani bhindat svayamapi bhidyamanam 
anavilam pathah karoti evam karniayidyatinakamapi avidyantara- 
pyapagamayat svayamapyapagacchatitt. phamatl I i 1 
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irda and, after destroying its heat, disappears itself. Others, 
again, cite the example of the fire that burns the heap of 
grass and then gets extinguished. There is no rule that 
there must remain something in addition to the object that 
is destroyed for the destruction of the thing, as we find 
an exception to it in the case of the extinction of fire when 
there is no fuel. As we find that where fuel is present, 
something additional, viz., the sprinkling of water, is 
necessary for the extinction of fire, but where fuel is not 
present, nothing in addition to fire is needed for its 
extinction ; so also, it may be supposed that although an 
additional something is necessary for the extinction of 
processes of knowledge other than that which dispels the 
Primal Ignorance, nothing additional ' is needed for the 
disappearance of the knowledge that dispels the Primal 
Ignorance. 

Some, however, object to the very possibility of 
Ignorance being removed by the intuition of Brahman on 
the ground that as, after all, the intuition itself is a vrtti 
(modalised process) and, as such, jada , it cannot dispel 
Ignorance. The darkness of ignorance (ajnana) can only 
be removed by the light of caitanya, and not by anything 
]ad(x which itself is dark. It is the light of caitanya which 
underlies the process of cognition of Brahman that should 
be supposed to dispel the darkness of Ignorance, and not 
the process of cognition itself. 

A serious objection to the above view, that it is 
caitanya itself and not any vrtti (modalised state) that 
dispels Ignorance, may be put forward by saying that the 
same caitanya which is the support of ajnana (Ignorance) 
as its witness (sak§in) cannot also be supposed to be its 
destroyer. The answer of the Vedantist to this objection 
is to the effect that although caitanya , in its isolation, 
(svarupa) does not dispel Ignorance, still when the 
modalised state (vrtti) is superimposed on it, it removes 
the same, just as the rays of the sun, normally illumining 
the grass, burn that very grass when they are reflected on 
the gem known as Suryakdnta . 
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Padmapadacatya maintains, on the other hand, that 
the knowledge of Brahman dispels only Ignorance. 
.Knowledge is directly opposed to Ignorance and, as such, 
it dispels only Ignorance. 20 The universe (prapanca) dis¬ 
appears only because its material cause, Ignorance, 
disappears. So, knowledge dispels Ignorance directly, and 
the disappearance of the universe (prapanca) results 
indirectly from it. Knowledge of Brahman is included 
under prapanca and, as such, disappears with the disappear¬ 
ance of prapanca. To the objection that if prapanca is 
not destroyed by knowledge, then prapanca is not indes¬ 
cribable (mithya), because mithyatva (indescribability) 
consists in the destructibility by knowledge (jhana- 
nivartyatva), it may be replied that although prapanca does 
not cease directly with knowledge, still the cessation of 
prapanca results indirectly from it, inasmuch as knowledge 
dispels Ignorance and the removal of Ignorance causes 
the cessation of prapanca, and the criterion of mithyatva, 
that it ceases with knowledge, holds good. This view is 
consistent with the conception of Jivanmukti, when it is 
supposed that although knowledge has removed Ignorance, 
the ‘amplifications’ or rather ‘projections’ of Ignorance, 
viz. the body of the liberated etc., persist, because these 
are not directly and immediately destroyed by knowledge. 
If, however, it be held that prapaUca also is directly 
destroyed by knowledge like Ignorance, then Jivanmukti 
becomes impossible, as the body also must cease along 
with Ignorance. The interval that Padmapada supposes 
to exist between the disappearance of Ignorance and the 
cessation of its products justifies the persistence of the 
body of the Jivanmukta and his actions after the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge. 

The conception of Jlvanmukti has been the source of 
much discussion and controversy. If there is no intuition 
of Brahman (brahmasaksatkara) while the individual 

20 Jnanaraajhanasyaiva nivartakain. pp. 1 and. 2. 

Also \ 

pp. 7 and 8. 


' Tnanainaihatiasyaiva nivartakain. Pancapddika, pp. 1 and 2. 
Vivarana, pp. 5 and 6. And Vivaranapramcyasamgraha. 
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sadhaka holds the corporal frame, the very possibility of 
the experience may be doubted and the texts of the SrUti 
are not confirmed by experience. If, however, it is held 
that the individual sadhaka gains the necessary intuition 
while retaining the body, the difficulty of explaining the 
persistence of the body after knowledge (tattvajfiaria) and 
the liberation consequent on it are attained, arises. The 
body and the actions performed by the body are due to 
Ignorance, and when knowledge results, Ignorance must 
disappear, being very much opposed to the same. If the 
material cause disappears, the effect can no longer persist ; 
and hence, if the body persists, that shows that Ignorance 
still persists and liberation has not been attained. In other 
words, liberation conflicts with the presence of Ignorance, 
and the movements of the body are evident indications of 
the persistence of Ignorance. 

The Vedantist^ thus feel the difficulty of reconciling 
the conception of mukti with the persistence of the body 
and its actions, and yet the conception of Jivanmukli may 
be regarded as the pivot of Vedantic thought and culture. 
Attempts have been persistently made by all the teachers 
of the Vedantic school to explain away the difficulty. 
According to some, 21 knowledge dispels Ignorance instan¬ 
taneously and directly, but it does not destroy the effects 
of Ignorance directly, and hence the body and its move¬ 
ments may and do continue for some time. 22 This persis¬ 
tence of the effect after the disappearance of the material 
cause, viz . Ignorance, is what constitutes the residuum 
(leSa) of Ignorance. 

According to Vivarana, knowledge (tattvajnana) 
results from its own instruments, but the karmas that 
have already begun to produce results (prarabdha), acting 
as an obstacle or an impediment (pratibandha) , become the 
cause of the consciousness of duality (dvaitadar£ana) at 
times. The tattvajnana. that has arisen, although not 

21 Cf. Vivarana, pp. 5 and 6, 

Vivaranaprameyasathgraka, pp, 7 and 8- 

22 See Pancapadikd . 
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lire enough or competent to dismiss the consciousness 
of duality wholly, still dispels other actions, ignorance and 
attachment (raga), etc. It should not be supposed, how¬ 
ever, Praka&itman argues, that this is tantamount to 
holding the simultaneity or togetherness (sahitya) of the 
consciousness of identity of Brahman and the individual 
(jiva) on the one hand, and the consciousness of duality on 
the other. He maintains that at times there is the realisa¬ 
tion of the identity, while at other times because of some 
defects caused by the prarabdha karma there is the con¬ 
sciousness of duality. 23 He qualifies this statement by 
saying that even the consciousness of duality is not a 
consciousness of duality as real but only as an unreal 
appearance (dvaitadarSanabhasa). PrakaSatman, although 
admitting the possibility of the experience of duality even 
after the realisation of Brahman, still strongly opposes the 
view that maintains that there cannot be direct realisation 
of Brahman so long as the body persists. Direct realisa¬ 
tion is possible for those alone who possess a body and 
whose body persists due to prarabdha karma . It is through 
direct realisation (aparoksadar£ana) that karma becomes 
extinct, and the great sage Vyasa and others attained 
direct realisation while retaining their bodies. 24 

According to others, avidyd ((Ignorance) has two« 
aspects—the veiling (avarana) aspect and the projective or 
creative aspect (viksepa). Knowledge or revelation/ 
(praka^a) is. opposed to the veiling (avarapa) aspect or 
Ignorance, and hence it is the veiling (avarana) aspect only 
that is removed by knowledge. The creative aspect 
(vik$epa), however, persists even after knowledge, and it 
is this residual portion of Ignorance (avidyale£a) that 


23 Na vayath sahityam brurnah kadacidasamprajnatattnaikatva- 
dar&anarii kadacidarabdhakarmopasthapitadosanimittadvaitadarSa- 

naih ceti. 

Vivarana, p. 284. 

24 Na caparoksadarSanamantarepa krtsnakarniavinaSah prara- 
bdhakarmavatasca tattvadarsanaiii sa^arlrasyaiva sambhavati 
vyasadinam ca sa.4ariranamevaparoksadar£anarh sruyate. 

' Ibid., p. 284. 
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^explains the persistence of the body and the actions of the 
liberated individual (jivanmukta). 

The teacheis think that by these devices they can 
escape from the difficulty of regarding the beginningless 
avidyd (Ignorance) as divided into parts. They have 
to admit a residuum of avidyd in order to explain the 
persistence of the body of the liberated soul (jivanmukta), 
and yet to hold the indivisibility of the begirmingless 
avidyd . It is not a portion or segment of avidyd that 
remains, but: it is only the effect of avidyd, on the first 
theory, and an aspect of it, on the second, that persists, 
and thus the indivisibility has been sought to be 
maintained. 

It cannot be objected to the first view that the effect 
cannot persist after the disappearance of the material cause, 
because the Naiyayikas also hold that the colour (rfipa) of 
the jar does not disappear at the moment (ksana) of the 
destruction of the jar, but persists for another moment 
(ksapa.). If it is argued that it awaits the destruction of 
the samavdyi cause, the Vedantists also may argue similarly 
that the body of the liberated persists, because it awaits 
the destruction of the karma that has begun to work 
(prarabdha). 

Others try to justify the persistence of avidyd by 
means of a simile. Just as the smell of garlick persists 
even after the pot where it was kept has been washed and 
cleaned, so also a residuum of avidyd (samskara) persists 
even after it has been removed. 

There are other Vedantists who hold that through 
knowledge, Ignorance (avidya) does not become altogether 
extinct, but only loses its force to such an extent that it 
is no longer productive of consequences, just as the burnt 
piece of doth may remain without any workability. So, 
it is neither the effect nor an aspect of avidyd that persists, 
but it is the entire, undivided avidyd that persists in an 
extremely weakened form so that it is no longer productive 
of results. 
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The Nydydmrta urges the following objections against 
the above attempts at the solution of the difficulty: — 
(1) Although action (kriya) and knowledge (jhana) may 
have their after-effects (samskara), Ignorance (avidya) 
cannot have any such after-effect (samskara), and hence 
the persistence of the body of the Jivanmukta cannot be 
regarded as due to the after-effect of Ignorance. If, how¬ 
ever, it be regarded that the after-effect (saiiiskara) persists 
in order to explain the persistence of prdrabdha karma and 
of the body of the Jivanmukta, then that would imply 
that Ignorance has not been destroyed which still persists 
as the after-effect. (2) It is never seen that anything exists 
for many moments (ksana) in the absence of the samavdyi 
cause. (3) If the preceding knowledge of Brahman is not 
competent to drive out Ignorance altogether, the subse¬ 
quent knowledge, having nothing additional in its content 
to the preceding one, cannot be supposed to be competent 
for the same. 25 (4) The term cannot mean ‘consti¬ 

tuent part’ (avayava), because Ignorance (avidya) is with¬ 
out any parts (niravayava), and hence the illustration of 
the burnt piece of cloth cannot apply here. 

Madhusudana Sarasvati attempts to answer these 
objections one after another. 26 . To the first, he replies 
that other things than action and knowledge are also seen 
to have samskaras 27 (after-effect), just as the vessel is found 
to possess the fragrance of flowers even after the flowers 
have been all taken away. Destruction (na£a) does not 
always involve the destruction of the samskara (after¬ 
effect). We find an exception in the case of destruction 
of knowledge where the samskara persists. So, the fact 
that the after-effect of avidya (Ignorance) persists does not 
prove that avidya has not been destroyed. He answers the 
second objection by saying that if the Naiyayika can assume 


25 Na hi purvajuananivrttasyadhyastasya tadanadhikavisayena 
pa&catyemipi nivrttih sambhavati. 

30 A cfoaitasiddhi, Ch. IV, N. S. Edition, p. 890. . _ 

27 Na ca kriyajnanayoreva samskaro nanyasyeti vacyatn 
nihsaritapuspSyam samputikayarii puspavasanadarsanat. 
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the persistence of the effect after the destruction of the 
material cause for one moment only, there should not he 
any objection to the Vedantist’s supposition of the persis¬ 
tence of the effect for many moments, because the whole 
question centres round the question as to whether the effect 
may or may not persist after the disappearance of the 
material cause. Once this question is decided in the affir¬ 
mative, the question as to whether the persistence is for 
one moment (k$ag.a) only or for many moments becomes 
immaterial. 28 It is interesting to remind one of the 
couplets of Vidyaranya 29 in this connection. “They (The 
Naiyayikas) assume the persistence of the effect after the 
disappearance of the material cause without the least show 
of reason ; is it impossible for us to hold the very same 
thing with the authority of the Sruti, of reason and of the 
experience of the adepts on our side?” Madhusudana 
answers the third objection by pointing out that the very 
first knowledge that arises destroys Ignorance and nothing 
has to be added unto that knowledge to destroy Ignorance. 
Only because of the counteracting agency (pratibandha- 
katva) of prdrabdha karma, the effect cannot fructify fully, 
but as soon as its counteracting agency is over, the effect 
fructifies fully. Lastly, Madhusudana argues that the 
term f le£a' does not mean ‘avaycwa* (part) but f akara* 
(form), and avidya. (Ignorance) has been declared to have 
many forms. 30 The Vedantists may maintain that the 
dkarin (the thing having form) may disappear while the 
akara (form) may continue, just as in the case of the 
universal (jati) and the individual (vyakti), the Naiyayikas 
maintain that the jdti persists even after the individuals 
perish. 31 So, the Vedantists also are justified in holding 


28 Satyupapadake ksanagaijakalpanaya aprayojakatvat 

Advuitasiddhi, p. 890. 

29 Vin&k$odaksatnam manatii tair vrtha parikalpyate, 
Srutiyuktyanubhutibhyo vadatam kirii nu duhsakam. 

PancadasX. 

30 Indro mayabhih pururupa iyate. 

31 AkarinivrftavapVakarasvanuvrttir vyaktinivrttavapi jateriva. 

Advaitasiddhi, Ch. IV, N. S. Edition, p. 890. 
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persistence of the 'leJa/ that is, the akara (form), .of 
avidyd even after Ignorance has disappeared. 

We have so long considered attempts at justifying the 
conception of Jivanmukti through the supposition of a 
residuum of avidyd in various shapes. But there are 
thinkers who cannot tolerate the idea of the simultaneous 
presence of knowledge (vidya) and Ignorance (avidya) in 
ahv shape at all. Sarvajuatmamuni, for example, holds 
that when knowledge arises, nothing of Ignorance, no 
residuum of it in any shape, can remain, because Know¬ 
ledge and Ignorance are contradictorily opposed to each 
other. 32 He is therefore compelled to deny the existence 
of the Jivanmuktas . One who has attained knowledge 
and liberation cannot have Ignorance any longer, and 
hence his body and all its activities must cease along with 
knowledge. Liberation is not consistent with the exis¬ 
tence of the body, and hence it is videhamukti that alone 
is justifiable. The Sruti texts such as “He attains 
Brahman and becomes Brahman here in this very life, 
etc., seeming to support the conception of Jivanmukti, 
are, in his opinion, merely eulogistic (arthavada), attempt¬ 
ing to tempt people to adopt the command contained in 
the texts “should be listened to/' etc. There is also no 
necessity on the part of the Sastras to support the 
conception of Jivanmukti . 

Praka^ananda also adopts a similar view. 33 He argues 
that it cannot be maintained that owing to the efficacy of 
prarabdha Larina corporeal existence does not cease, 
because, being a product of Nescience, the prarabdha itself 
cannot exist after Nescience has been destroyed by 
knowledge, just as the cloth cannot exist when the threads 
constituting it have ceased to exist. 34 Nor can it be 
argued that Nescience itself continues for some time in 


3* Virodhisaksatkarodaye lesato’pyavidyanuvrttyasambhavat 
as VedantasiddMntamuktavali , pp. 157—161, Pandit, Vo!. XII. 
34 Prarabdhasyapi avidyakaryataya tadabhave sthatuma- 
sakyatvat tautvabhave patasyeva. 

Iota p. 157. 
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order to supply an occasion for the fruition of actions 
that have already begun to produce results (prarabdha), 
because thus would mean that knowledge does not possess 
the character of destroying Nescience (avidya). It cannot 
also be held that Nescience, as veiling power, ceases with 
the rise of knowledge, but Nescience, as projecting power, 
continues to exist for some time, because there are not two 
Nesciences. Nor can it be supposed that Nescience, 
though one, has twofold power, because if Neiscience dis¬ 
appears with knowledge and if it is one, it cannot also be 
supposed to be persisting, for one and the same thing 
cannot both be and cease to be. The argument (which 
Madhusudana Sarasvati also advances) 35 that with the 
cessation of prarabdha , knowledge, being unobstructed by 
the same, destroys Nescience, cannot also be supported ; 
because, when with the cessation of prarabdha , bodily 
existence has ceased, knowledge itself is not and hence 
cannot destroy Nescience ; the former knowledge obstruct¬ 
ed by Nescience, because of the obstruction, could not also 
operate as the destroyer of Nescience (avidya). 36 The 
term ‘lesa J ({residuum) does not apply to Nescience which 
hardly can have any after-effect or fringe (samskara). The 
‘iesa' itself is an effect of avidya and, as such, ought to 
disappear along with it. The example of the arrow shot 
from the bow does not prove the persistence of prarabdha 
because the analogy is not strict. The arrow, the sub¬ 
stratum of the motion, is not destroyed in the former case ; 
but in the latter, the substratum of prarabdha, viz. 
Nescience, is destroyed. That the consensus of opinion 
is in favour of Jivanmukti does not mean much, because 
in the absence of proof, universality of belief signifies 
merely the leading of the blind by the blind. 37 


35 Advaitasiddhi, Ch p. 890, N. S. Edition. 

36 Prarabdhanase .*patanantaram jiianasyaivabhavat purva- 
inanasva ca prlira* aa pratibaddhatvat. 

/ Slddhaniamukt avail. 

See Pandit, Vol. XII, p. 158. 

37 Na ca j tmuktau sarvalattkiki prasiddhir avyahateti 
vacvatii praman .‘ahena prasiddher andhaparampararupatvat. 

Ibid., p. 153, Pandit, Vol. XII. 
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■ To me it seems that both of these kinds of attempts 
at solving the seeming inconsistency involved in the con¬ 
ception of Jtvanmukti are out of mark. The conception 
of Jtvanmukti is not so needless in the Vedantic system, 
that it may be easily dispensed with, as Sarvajnatmamuni 
and Prakaiananda think. The Vedanta establishes 
Brahman not merely on the authority of the Sruti but 
also on the realisation or experience 38 of Brahman. More¬ 
over, if Jtvanmukti is denied, teachers of the Vedanta, who 
have realised Brahman and not merely philosophised about 
the same, would be wanting, and hence the Jhana line of 
Sadhana would come to an end, because, according to 
the Vedanta, the direct realisation of Brahman, which is 
Absolute Truth, can hardly be had without the assistance 
of the spiritual teacher 39 to whom Brahman has been 
revealed. The defence that PrakaSananda puts forward 
that although no teacher in the absolute sense or fiaramar- 
thika upade$tr exists (because one who realises at once 
ceases to have earthly existence), yet knowledge can arise 
through an imagined teacher (kalpitena gururia), does not 
satisfy and can hardly be accepted as the intention of the 
Sruti. If the Sruti means that direct realisation can come 
only from contact with one who has directly realised, that 
is not achieved by this ' imagined* teacher. The attempt 
to save the consistency of the Vedantic position by denying 
Jivanmukii seems to be like curing the disease of the 
patient by destroying his vitality. The crowning achieve¬ 
ment of Vedantism consists in its declaration that libera¬ 
tion is not a far off ideal, but may be and is attained here, 
in this very life while holding the corporeal frame, and if 
that very conception is dismissed, then the Vedanta is 
deprived of its richest treasure. 

On the other hand, the maintenance of a residual 
Ignorance (avidyaleSa) in order to support Jtvanmukti, 

38 Bhfrmatt on I, i, 2. 

39 Ch&n. Up. VI, 14. “He who has a teacher knows”; and 
“unless it be taught by a teacher there is no way to it, but when 
it is declared by another, Dearest, then it is easy to understand.” 

Katha Tip. I, ii, 8 and 9. 
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eras to be thoroughly iuconsistent with the central 
Vedantic teaching that knowledge dispels Ignorance. If 
Ignorance is indivisible because of its beginninglessness 
and if it is opposed to knowledge, the persistence of any 
residual factor of Ignorance after knowledge is attained, 
cannot be maintained. Either the whole of Ignorance 
disappears with all its offshoots, or else knowledge has not 
arisen. There is hardly any intermediate stage between the 
disappearance and non-disappearance of Ignorance. Either 
knowledge hai arisen and Ignorance has disappeared, 
or if Ignorance has not disappeared, knowledge cannot 
have arisen. Attempts at maintaining Jtvanmukii through 
the conception of the residual persistence of avidyd seem 
to be only makeshifts or rather a camouflage to hide the 
real difficulty. Even the arguments of Madhusudana 
•Sarasvatl which we have stated earlier are effective not 
so much as a defence of the Vedantic position as a counter- 
criticism of the Nyaya position. They show, in other 
words, that the principle is not peculiar to the Vedanta 
alone but that the Nyaya philosophy also adopts the 
same, ’i his is no solution or explanation of the difficulty ; 
it merely helps to silence the opponent. The vigorous 
and almost unassailable logic of Vedantism seems to be 
here at an end, and here also, as in Plato, metaphors 
and similies seem to take the place of stern dialectic in 
order to escape from a real difficulty. 

I think the solution ought to have taken a different 
turn. Instead of making futile attempts at reconciling 
incompatibles, viz., Ignorance and Knowledge, the 
Vedantist has to maintain strongly that in the Vedantic 
system Knowledge and Ignorance are not really incom¬ 
patibles. It should be clearly understood, however, that 
by Knowledge we mean here the fi\aramdrthika jndna 
(transcendental knowledge) and not the modalised con¬ 
sciousness (vj-ttijnana) of Brahman. The former (trans¬ 
cendental knowledge) is not only not opposed to Ignorance 
but is its substratum. It is only the modalised conscious¬ 
ness of Brahman (brahmakara vrtti) that opposes itself 


to Ignorance (avidya) and removes Ignorance by generat¬ 
ing knowledge of Brahman. The Pure Cit or Jnana - 
svdrupa is the identical support (agraya) of the empirical 
states of both knowledge and ignorance, having respec¬ 
tively the contents T know’ and T do not know.' Trans¬ 
cendental Knowledge and Ignorance belong to different 
orders of reality and, as such, Ignorance and its products 
become incompatible with Knowledge, only when Ignor¬ 
ance and Knowledge are taken to be both ultimately real ; 
but when it is perceived that while Knowledge is real, 
Ignorance is anirvacamya (indescribable), then all incom¬ 
patibility ceases. Ignorance vanishes not as a real object, 
but the disappearance of Ignorance means merely the dis¬ 
appearance of it as’ real . As anirvacaniya , however, it 
never conflicts with Knowledge, and there is no compatibi¬ 
lity in its simultaneous presence with Knowledge. As a 
matter of fact, Brahman supports avidya, and all avidya 
appears with Brahman as its substratum. 40 The world 
forms no ‘other* to Brahman and there is no incompati¬ 
bility in the simultaneous presence of both, because while 
Brahman is real (sat), the world is anirvacaniya (indes¬ 
cribable). The universe (jagat) is not any tilling from 
which release has to be effected by means of withdrawal 
or conquest, simply because it is not a real something that 
is an 'other 1 to or is distinct from the liberated Jnanin, so 
that either an withdrawal from or an annihilation of the 
universe would be necessary for liberation. It appears 
to be real through Ignorance and this Ignorance has to 
be dispelled in order to perceive its falsity (mithyatva). 
It is a correction of the error that is needed and hence 
it is knowledge that secures liberation through the correc¬ 
tion of the error. The Vedantic view* of liberation is very 
different from the Stoic conception of freedom.. Libera¬ 
tion does not mean an withdrawal from a real universe, 
as the Stoics conceive it, but it is merely the knowledge 
that the unreal universe is really unreal and not real as 

40 See Vivarana, p. 14 
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t appears to be. While the Stoic conception of freedom 
may be profitably compared with the Saiiikhya view of 
liberation (which holds that the udasina Purusa is the 
unruffled seer or spectator of the Prakrti and that the 
1 utu§a, in isolation, as wholly withdrawn from Prakrti. 
attains liberation, although Prakrti remains as something 
real and distinct from Purusa), it forms a very inadequate 
parallel to the Vedantic view denying the reality fsattl) 
of the universe. The Vedantic Brahman transcends the 
universe in the sense that the reality of the former subkttes 
the reality of the latter, because they are not reals of the 
same order and plane. The reality of Brahman reduces 
the universe to the category of anirvacaniya or mithya, 
and, therefore, the Vedanta is never tired of repeating that 
w’ith the consciousness of the reality of Brahman, the 
consciousness of the reality of the world disappears. This 
does not mean, however, that the world ceases to exist 
which previously was really existing ; for, as a matter 
of fact, the world has never been, and is not, and will 
never be a real in the absolute sense of the term, because 
Brahman is not something which ever begins to be real 
and which previously was not, but is Eternal Being itself, 
and in its presence, the world is for ever mithya or 
anirvacaniya.. Hence if we thoroughly understand this 
Vedantic conception of transcendence, we are not at all 
entitled to raise the question that so often seems to puzzle 
us, viz., what becomes of the world or of the body of 
the Jn&nin, after liberation is attained? The answer is 
plain and the reason evident. Nothing happens to the 
world : the world remains what it was, an eternal anirva¬ 
caniya ; —only the previous erroneous conception of it as 
real (sat) is now supplanted and corrected by the present 
conception of it as anirvacaniya, that is, as a mere illusory 
superimposition on Brahman. Something can happen only 
to things real -what is not real and only an illusory 
superimposition cannot undergo any process. Only its 
conception may be changed ; and so| the Vedantic libera¬ 
tion is not so much a negation of existence as a transcen- 
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g&gnce of conception. This transcendence, again, is not 
to be taken in the Bradley an sense. The world is in no 
way ‘transmuted' or ‘transformed’ in order to form an 
element in the life of Brahman. It cannot be argued, 
however, that the world would fall outside Brahman if 
it is not included within it and thus would form an other 
to Brahman, thus interfering with the absolute monism 
of the Vedanta ; for the world is not real and hence the 
question as to its position within or outside Brahman is 
without; any real import. The ‘position of a non-existent 
real’ is a meaningless phrase. The empirical conscious¬ 
ness, yielding the reality of the body and the other 
constituents of the universe, has got such a firm hold on 
us, that although ’ temporarily, on logical considerations, 
we seem to agree with the transcendental point of view 
regarding the empirical consciousness as unreal (rnithya), 
we cannot stay there long and the empirical consciousness 
drags us down, and again we seem to be troubled with 
the question as to whether the presence of the body would 
not imply a remnant or a residual ignorance. We again 
come to think that the universe (jagat) and Brahman, 
or Ignorance and Knowledge, are both real, forgetting 
that while the latter is real (sat), the former is not so. It 
cannot be argued, however, that if Ignorance and 
Knowledge are not opposites and incompatibles, why 
should not knowledge appear so long as the individual is 
enveloped- by Ignorance ; because, we have to remember 
that they cease to be incQinpatibles only when Knowledge 
is attained and the real characteristic (svarupa) of 
Ignorance as anirvacaniya is realised. So long, however, 
as Ignorance is supposed to be real, it conflicts with 
Knowledge which is the Real. It is only when one is 
realised to be real, and the other to be false (toiithya), 
that the conflict between the two, viz., one real and 
another seeming real, disappears. 

The above interpretation is quite in keeping with 
the view of Vacaspati when he tells us that if the quality 
of having a body (saSariratva) had been real, then it could 
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be removed so long as tbe individual lived, but as the 
fact of having a body or the body-consciousness is not 
real but is only an appearance due to false superimposi- 
tion, it can be dispensed with even while the individual 
lives. 41 Saiiikaracarya also says that the bodilessness 
(a6ariratva) of the wise man, even while living, is 
established because of the fact that the possession of the 
body or the body-consciousness is due to illusory superim¬ 
position. 4 " 

A further question is sometimes raised at this point. 
Granting that the body of the liberated (jivanmukta) may 
not be opposed to his Knowledge and, as such, need not 
be explained as due to any residual Ignorance, still, it is 
urged, the actions performed by the * Jivanmukta cannot 
be explained without any residual Ignorance, because an 
action implies not merely a body but a body-consciousness 
as well. As body and the movements of the body have 
workability (arthakriyakaritva) even after liberation is 
supposed to have been attained, some sort of residual 
Ignorance has to be maintained in order to explain the 
presence of the upadhi (vehicle) through identification, 
or even a make-believe identification, with which the 
fruitful action results. The body and the actions of the 
body do not become altogether non-existent (tuccha), and 
so long as they possess workability (arthakriyakaritva), 
their appearance has got to be explained. That the 
liberated can perform actions is evident from the instance 
of the actions performed by God Himself who says, 
“Although for me there is nothing in the three worlds 
which has not been attained or is to be attained, still I 
perform actions .’ % He also says that He performs actions 
“vigilant and without remission” (atandrita). 43 The 

41 Yadi vastavam saSariratvam bhavet, na jfvatastannivartteta 
mithyajnananimittantu tat, taccotpanuatattvajnanena jivatapi 
&akyam nivarttayitum. 

Bhamatt on I, i, 4. 

42 Tasmfinmithyapratyayanimittatvat sa£arlratvasya siddharfr 
jivato’pi viduso’^anratvarti. 

Commentary on the Brahma Sutras I, i, 4. 

43 Bhagavad-Gitii HI, 22 and 23. 
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actions of God do not imply any Ignorance on His part, as 
He is eternally free from Ignorance. His actions do not. 
proceed from Ignorance and hence do not bind Him. So 
also the actions of the liberated are not due to false 
superimposition (mithyajnana) and hence also do not 
involve Ignorance. The identification with the body and 
the body-consciousness are of the nature of make-believe 
(aharya-adhyasa) both in the case of God and that of the 
Jtvanmukta. The only distinction is that whereas XSvara 
has an eternal upadhv with which He identifies by means 
of a conscious make-believe, the Jtvanmukta's body or 
tipadhi is continued as part of the Maya upadhi (cosmic 
consciousness) of ISvara. Just as X6vara is maintaining f 
the whole universe Through His Maya, so also the body of 
the Jtvanmukta is maintained not through the Jtvan¬ 
mukta'$ desire (because he has become desireless) but as 
part of the cosmic existence. The Jtvanmukta only 
identifies, by means of a make-believe (aharya-adhyasa), \ 
with the body retained for cosmic purposes by God and j 
is seen to perform actions. It is to be clearly noted that j' 
this theory of the continuance of the body of the Jtvan¬ 
mukta as part of the cosmic existence is not open to the 
objections which Madhusudana Sarasvati urges against the 
Madhva doctrine of liberation through the grace of God. 
According to the author of the Nydydmria, even those 
who have attained direct intuition (aparoksajnana) have 
to continue their earthly existence in obedience to their 
prdrabdha karma because of their failure to attain that 
supreme Devotion (paramaka§thapanna bhakti) which 
yields the Grace of God that is competent to bestow 
liberation. This Madhva theory thus makes liberation 
dependent on the Grace of God and not on knowledge 
alone and thus conflicts with the fundamental doctrine of 
the Advaita Vedanta. Madhusudana objects to this 
doctrine by holding that if liberation is made to depend on 
God's Grace, this would conflict with the famous Sruti 
text, “He lias to wait so long,” etc., which clearly 
indicates that after the realisation of Brahman one has to 
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for nothing else but the extinction of the karmas that 
have already begun to fructify. It cannot be understood 
from the Sruti text that God's Grace is an essential condi¬ 
tion that has to be satisfied before, liberation can be 
attained. 44 The texts of the Srnrti 4 ' 1 and the Puranas 
supporting the view that God’s Grace is instrumental to 
the cessation of the prarabdha karma and the attainment 
of liberation, are to be taken, as merely eulogistic (stuti- 
para), inasmuch as they are in conflict with the Sruti 
text. As regards the Sruti text that tells us about the 
Grace of God, viz, : “He alone realises or attains whom 
It (The Self or the Paramatman) selects or favours ; It 
reveals its own essence to him,” it is clear that the Grace 
helps the realisation of Brahman and not liberation after 
realisation has been attained. Liberation requires nothing 
else than realisation (sak$atkara). Moreover, it need not 
be supposed that God’s Grace is helpful to destroy the 
prarabdha karma t because that can as well happen 
independently of God’s Grace through the reaping of the 
fruits of those karmas. These objections of Madhusudana 
to the Madhva theory do not affect us. We do not 
maintain that liberation depends on God’s will. Our view 
is clear on the point. Liberation is attained as soon as 
knowledge or the intuition (tattvasak$atara) has been 
gained, and there no interval between the realisation 
and liberation. We nave rather strongly repudiated all 
attempts at maintaining any such gap (vyavadhana). 
Liberation is simultaneous with realisation irrespective of 
the fact whether the body persists or not. We have shown 
that the question of the persistence of the body is 
altogether immaterial after jndna (realisation) has been 
attained. We have only held that the body of the 


44 Tavadevasya ciramityadiArutya asya iitpaunatattvasaksat- 
karasya prarabdhakarmaksayamatram apeksanlyarii kaivalya- 
sampattyartham iti pratipadanena i£varaprasadapek§aya vaktum 
a6akvatvat. 

AdvaMsiddhi, Ch. IV, p. 892, N. S. Edition. 

43 Maccittah sarvadurgani matprasadattarisyasi. 

Bhairavad-Gm XVTtt, 58. 
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vmukta which has ceased to become a part c>f himself 
may be preserved and maintained by God if it ‘ is 
necessary for cosmic purposes. The Jivanmukta does 
neither gain nor lose anything through the persistence or 
non-persistence of his body. He has risen above the 
plane of gains and losses, and moreover, the body which 
he has realised to be something false (mithya) can no 
longer add anything to his possessions. 

On the theory which we have formulated above, we 
need not assume the presence of a residual Ignorance 
(avidyale£a) in order to account for the persistence of the 
body of the Jivanmukta . The centre of individual con¬ 
sciousness (jivacaitanya) which had been so long main¬ 
taining the body through a conscious identification with 
it, now having been consciously identified with the 
universal consciousness (brahmacaitanya), ceases to be 
responsible for its maintenance as an individual (because 
its individuality has ceased), and delegates, as it were, the 
function to the universal consciousness ; or, more 
strictly speaking, the body, finding no individual centre 
as its sustainer, delegates itself to the universal conscious¬ 
ness which is the common and universal sustainer of all 
things. So long as cosmic purposes require its sustenance, 
the body of the Jivanmukta is preserved, but as soon as 
the cosmic purpose has been achieved, it no longer 
remains. It is the may a upddhi of ISvara and not his own 
residual ignorance that thus accounts for the body of the 
Jlvanmukta . As soon as he has attained jndnci, he has 
identified himself with Brahman and has ceased to work 
as a separate individual centre. But the upddhi of the 
individual, although resting to some extent on his own 
will, does not depend on it only. As a part of the wider 
cosmic upddhi, it cannot have an extinction merely 
through the extinction of the individual centre supporting 
it. Cosmic upddhi (Maya) can support it if the cosmic 
purpose is served by its continuance. 

That the body and its movement and enjoyment may 
continue for others* purposes is also admitted by the 
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:dantic authorities. Samkara, for example, maintains 
that the jhdnin may indulge in actions for the purpose of 
teaching* others, having no purpose to be attained for him¬ 
self. 46 Vidyaranya also states that bkoga (enjoyment or 
suffering) may be due to one’s own desire (sveccha) or 
to others’ desires (pareccha). 47 So the doctrine that the 
body of the Jtvanmukta persists after jndna is attained 
owing to cosmic purposes, and not as a result of any 
residual ignorance on the part of the Jivannmkia himself, 
does not in any way conflict with the central Vedantic 
doctrine. Rather it saves us from holding the unsatis¬ 
factory theory that although Ignorance is dispelled by 
Knowledge, something of it remains. No reason can be 
put forward as to why knowledge would not be competent 
to remove the indivisible avidyd totally and why a part 
or rather an aspect of it would remain as an inexplicable 
surd even after knowledge has been attained. In 
unambiguous terms Samkara repudiates the theory of the 
persistence of the prdrabdha karma, even after the realisa¬ 
tion of the Supreme, which is so commonly taken recourse 
to by almost all the eminent Vedantists claiming support 
from the Sruti. “The prdrabdha does not exist after the 
realisation of the Real (tattvajnana), because of the non¬ 
existence of the body, just as the dream does not exist 
after awakening. The actions of another life that are 
designated as prdrabdha can never exist, because the 
human soul has no other life. This body is as much an 
illusory superimposition as the body created in dreams, 
and how can that which is false have any birth ; and 
without any birth, how can there be prdrabdha ? The 
entire universe, including the body, is the outcome of 
Ignorance, and when knowledge arises, the body or 
rather the whole universe, being perceived to be false, 
how r can prdrabdha remain ? The Sruti speaks of the 



46 Svaprayojanabhavat loknsamgrahartham purvavat karmani 
pravrtto’pi. 

Commentary on Iihagavad-*GTtd IV, 20. 


47 See Pancadaft. 
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^persistence of the prarabdha only t:o satisfy the intellect 
of the ignorant. 48 When the Srnti speaks of the extinc¬ 
tion of karma in the mantra, ‘his karmas come to 
an end, when he realises the Absolute/ by the use 
of the plural number, the Sruti means evidently to 
include the prarabdha also. The Ignorant alone main¬ 
tain the persistence of the prarabdha (after jiidna has 
been attained) by sheer force without any reason whatso¬ 
ever (balat), and two evils come out of this doctrine, viz., 
the disproof of the absolute monism of the Vedanta and 
the want of confidence in the absolute authority of the 
Sruti.” 49 

It is difficult to understand how in spite of such 
express statements of Samkaracarya himself, his followers 
could attempt to support the absolute monism (advaita- 
vada) of the Vedanta by reference to the prarabdha karma. 
Really, if any single thing remains, after Brahman is 
realised, as a separate reality other than Brahman, then it 
defeats the purpose and contention of the Advaita 
Vedanta. If, again, Knowledge (tattvajnana) or realisa¬ 
tion is not competent to uproot all karmas which form the 
impediment to liberation, then the very competence of 
knowledge (jnana) as the means of liberation is to be 
questioned. Either we have to agree with the teaching 
of the Bhagavad-Gita that “all karmas are reduced to 
ashes by the fire of knowledge”, or we have to give up the 
central position of the Vedanta, viz., that knowledge and 
knowledge alone secures liberation. To argue that the 
prarabdha persits even after tattvajnana (realisation) is 
attained is to side with the Mimaihsakas preaching that 
that knowledge can destroy karma is without any 
foundation. 50 

We have attempted to explain the persistence of the 
body and the seeming body-consciousness of the Jivan - 


48 Ajnanajanabodhartliam prarabdham vakti vai Srutih. 

49 Aparoksannbhuti, verses 90—99. 

59 Karmaksayo hi vijnanadityetaccapramanavat. 

Sa?nbandhakscpaparihara, verse 16. 
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■■ykta without assuming the persistence of either atvidya 
(ignorance) or karma in any form on the part of the 
live, n mnkla himself. We have also shown how without 
subscribing to the theory which holds that the entire 
universe is the creation of the individual (jiva),—(the 
d rsti-srsti-vada),—it is possible to explain the persistence 
of the body of the Jivanmukta in consistency with the 
Vedantic position. 

One objection may be urged against the view that we 
have upheld on the ground that the body of the fivan- 
mukta is the product of his own Ignorance and, as such, 
cannot be supposed to continue after the disappearance of 
his Ignorance. Those who hold that Cosmic Ignorance 
(Maya) and individual Ignorance (avjdya) are different, 
maintain that while ISvara is the material cause of the 
material things such as the sky etc., jiva is the material 
cause of his mind (antahkarana), etc. Even those who 
maintain the non-difference of Maya (Cosmic Ignorance) 
and avidyd (individual Ignorance), hold that although 
Is vara is the material cause of the five elements and other 
things of the universe, and that although on the supposi¬ 
tion of the identity of Maya and avidyd. He should also be 
supposed to be the material cause of the mind of the jiva 
(antahkarana), still an exception must be made in the case 
of the latter where the individual Ignorance of the jiva 
is the cause, inasmuch as the identity of antahkarana 
(mind) and the individual (jiva) is perceived. It is 
because of this fact of jiva being the material cause of his 
body, mind, etc., that in the Adhyasa Bhdsya of £amkara, 
the superimposition is shown to take place in the 
individual and not in Is vara. 51 In the Pancapddikd- 
Vivarana also, PrakaSatman points out in the discourse on 
pratikarmavyavasthd that while Brahman-Consciousness 
reveals all objects, being in inherent contact with them all 
as their material cause, the /tva-consciousness, being 

51 Evamahariipratyayiuamasesasvapracarasfiksini pratyagatma- 
liyadhyasya tafica pratyagatinainam sarvasak?inarii tadvipar- 
yayenaxitahkaranadi^vadhyasyati. 
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>io the antahkamna (mind), can reveal only those 
objects that are in contact with the antcuhkarana (mind).'"* 

To this objection it may be pointed out that the 
theory that jlva and not Ih'ara is the cause of the mind 
ancl other things, is not maintained by all Vedantists. 
There is the clear text of the Sruti to the effect that the 
entire phenomenal universe with which we deal is the 
creation of If vara. “From it; proceed the vital breath 
(prana), the mind (inanas) and all the organs, ether 
(akaSa), air, fire, water and earth which is the supporter 
of the entire universe.” 53 And the jlva, is only respon¬ 
sible for the phenomenon of dream (svapnaprapanca) and 
the illusory subjective experiences. 54 If the body and the 
mind of the Jlvawniuktci have proceeded out of the 
Cosmic Cause, there is no inconsistency in supposing 
that they may exist for cosmic purposes even when 
there is no purpose of the individual to be served by 
them. As jlva is responsible for illusory experiences and 
dream-creations only, these alone need disappear along 
with the cessation of the individual Ignorance. There is 
no longer any identification of the self with the body 
after jndna is attained, and all illusory superimposition 
ceases for ever for the Jlvanmukta. 

It seems evident that those who have denied Jivan- 
mukti and also those others who have been compelled to 
admit the persistence of a residual Ignorance in some shape 
or other, have all been influenced unconsciously or sub¬ 
consciously by the deep-rooted conviction in the reality 
of the world. They somehow cannot get rid of the 
impression that transcendent knowledge (jfiana) and 
body, Brahman and the universe, are opposed to each 
other, forgetting that transcendent knowledge , by vir tue 

m Act&hkaranavacchitmo hi jivah pratibimbasthaniyali 
paricchimiastatsamsrstameva vi?ayam prakasayet brahma tu 
bimbasthaniyam sarvagatatvat sarvam avabhasayisyati. 

Vivarana, pp. 71-72. 

53 Btastnaj jayate prSno manah sarvendriyani ca, _ 

Khain vayur jyotir apah prthivi vi&vasya dharipi. 

JYlUHu, Z-l.D- 


Siddh&ntalesa , Ch. X, p. 69. 
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of jts ver y tra nsce n dence, cannot Jpe and is r iiot opposed 
to any thin g. From the standpoint of the individual 
consciousness also we find that while the experiences of 
the waking state (jagrat) conflict with those of the dream¬ 
ing state (svapna), and these two again conflict with the 
state of dreamless sleep (su?upti), the transcendent (turiya) 
consciousness conflicts with none of these states and 
rather acts as the substratum of them all. This trans- 

%ll | MUM***.,. ■ 

cendent (turiya) consciousness is not, tr uly s peaking, a 
state at all, although r it is commonly designated as the 
fou rth st ate distinct from the sfates ot ,wffi drea ming 
and drea mless sleep. It is designated^ as t he fourth onl y 
to mark out its essence as tr anscending all , the three 
individually and collectively and not to p oint i t o ut a s 
a no l lTidl vi du al state on a par wit h th e other stat es., 

jThe~{ranscendent (turiya) consciousness supports and is 
Sever equally and individually present in the states of 
(waking, dreaming and dreamless sleep. If we think that 
rising to the transcendental consciousness (turiya) would 
involve a cessation of the waking and dreaming states, we 
would be confusing the state of dreamless sleei) (su§upti) 
with the transcendental consciousness (turiya). While 
the former, viz. dreamless sleep (isusupti), is conflicting 
with the states of waking and dreaming (jagrat and 
svapna), the latter, viz. turiya, does not conflict with any 
state at all. Nothing can disturb the transcendent 
serenity of the turiya consciousness, and its seeming corn- 
presence with the unreal fanilhva) states belonging to 
lower orders of reality can neither touch its sublime heights 
nor soil its eternal purity. 

The states of consciousness are not states of the 
self (atman) in the sense in which attributes are attributes 
of a substance. They do not also come out of the self in 
the ordinary sense in which an effect proceeds from the 
cause. They are in a peculiar relation to the self. While 
the self is their only support and substratum, the self 
neither generates them, nor acts as the substance in which 
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they reside. 55 They are merely unreal appearances 
(mithya prapanca) that manifest themselves having the self 
as their locus (adhisthana), just as the illusory snake 
manifests itself having the rope as its locus. The snake 
is not the effect of the rope nor its attribute, but it is an 
illusory appearance that has the rope as its locus. The 
snake is perceived to be an illusion as soon as the locus,| 
viz. the rope, is perceived, and it is no longer taken to ‘ 
be real. If there is any manifestation of the snake eveti^ 
after the rope is seen, it is no longer the appearance offt 
the snake as real, but only an unreal appearance that is at 
once realised to be the rope appearing falsely as the snake.I 
If we compare the world-process to the dancing dolls, thcf 
jivanmukta may stud notice the dancing of the dolls, may 
still observe the world-process, but will not mistake the 
dolls to be real creatures from their false appearances but 
will take them as dolls, i.e., as unreal appearances. ' 

This conception of liberation that it is merely a rising 
to the transcendent consciousness which eternally persists, 
is supported logically and philosophically by the Veclantic 
doctrine of superimposition (adhyasa). The world is a 
false superimposition on Brahman and, as such, has not 
to be falsified again (because it is eternally false), but 
its falsity is to be understood, to be felt and perceived. 
What is superimposed falsely on a thing is indescribable 
(anirvacamya), being neither real nor unreal. The mirage, 
for example, in a desert that appears falsely to be water, 
is neither real nor unreal. It is not real because what 
appears to be water is not really water ; that is to say, there 
is no water in the desert where there is the appearance 
of water. Again, we are not justified in designating the 
mirage as altogether non-existent, as otherwise its appear¬ 
ance cannot be explained. What appears cannot be 
altogether non-existent like the sky-flower or the square 
circle. We cannot also hold that although the mirage 

ss Na ca matsthaui bhutani pa6ya me yogam aiAvaram, 
Bhutabhrnna ca bhiitastho mamatma bhutabhavanah. 

Bhagavad-Gita IX, 5. 
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'may not he real as indicative of water, still the mirage as 
a mirage is a real appearance ; because, the mirage does 
not appear as a mirage but as water which it is not, and 
it cannot on that account be real. On the other hand, we 
cannot hold that although the appearance of the mirage 
as water is false, still water exists as a real, for example, 
in the Ganges, because, when the mirage appears as 
water, it does not appear as water in the Ganges which is 
absent from vision, but as water present to the perceiver 
before him. It follows, therefore, that the mirage is real 
neither as a mirage nor as water, because as soon as a 
mirage appears to be a mirage, the mirage no longer 
persists as a real, 56 and the w r ater that is real as a distant 
entity is different from the mirage that appears as real 
present to the vision of the person under illusion. 

The Vedantists, in common with the Naiyayikas, 
oppose the Prabhakara view which holds that the illusion 
results from non-discrimination (vivekagraha) or want of 
discrimination between the perceptual knowledge of the 
presented object and the memory of the recalled object. 
The illusory perception of the conch-shell as silver is 
really made up of two distinct states of consciousness, the 
objects of both of which are real. There is the perception 
of the presented object from which merely the knowledge 
“It is” (iidam), and not the total knowledge, viz. “It is 
conch-shell,” results. There results also the memory of 
silver (rajatam) which has some similarity with coneh- 
>shell. Now, from the combination of these two states 
which are in themselves valid, and because of want of dis¬ 
crimination between them, there results the state of cons¬ 
ciousness “It is silver”, and this is the analysis of the 
process of illusion. Thus the consciousness expressed in 
the statement “This is silver” is not erroneous cognition 
(bhrarna), because both of these factors, the one presen ta- 

56 Na badhyeta yadi maricin atoyatmatattvan atoyatmana 
grhmyat toyatinana tu grh^an kathamabhrantah kathaiix vS 
abadhyah. 


BhUmati on Adhyasa Bhasya. 
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-ioiia! and embracing the ‘idam’, and the other represen¬ 
tational and embracing ‘the silver’ (rajatam), are true. 
Error results only from the non-discrimination of the two 
states as distinct. This view is opposed on the ground 
that from mere non-discrimination which has a negative 
character no positive error as is found in illusion can 
result. Ignorance has to be distinguished from error. 
There is no error in not knowing a thing—that is merely 
want of knowledge ; error results only when one thing 
is mistaken for another. The Prabhakara attempt to dis¬ 
miss all errors and to regard all knowledge as valid, and 
particularly in the present instance, to save illusion from 
being regarded as false knowledge by maintaining that it 
is a case of compound knowledge made up of two items 
of valid knowledge, does not succeed. There is here not 
merely want of discrimination between conch-shell and 
silver or between the perceptual process and memory, but 
there is a positive identification of one thing with a 
different thing. If there had been merely perception of 
‘this’ (Mam) ancl ‘silver’ separately, then nobody would 
be drawn towards the object presented. One who wants 
silver approaches an object which he perceives to be 
silver. If the perception has as its content merely ‘this’ 
(idam) and not ‘this is silver’, the person wanting silver 
would not approach the object. When, again, the per¬ 
ception has as its content ‘silver’ and not ‘this is silver’, 
then also the person wanting silver would not approach 
the object, because nobody approaches ‘silver’ merely or 
silvei that is absent but only the silver that is present 
to him. If it be argued that the person wanting silver 
may approach the object, because although he does not 
know that it is silver, he also does not know that that is 
not silver, the answer is that the other alternative that 
he might ignore the object as well from that very con¬ 
sideration is also equally possible. 

According to the Naiyayikas, perceptual error consists 
in the apprehension of an object as other than what it is 
(anyathakhyati) ; for example, when the - flickering rays 
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of the Sun instead of appearing as such are perceived to 
be water, that is, as something which they are not, 
erroneous cognition results. 57 What is illusorily perceived 
is actually presented, and not merely represented or re¬ 
called in memory. The silver that is perceived in the 
shell is not merely remembered as the Prabhakaras think, 
but is somehow or other presented to consciousness, 
because otherwise there would not have been any activity- 
on the part of the subject to reach it. Again, the cogni¬ 
tion of silver is a single act of perception and not the 
compound of two mental processes, presentation and recol¬ 
lection. The silver that is cognised is apprehended as 
something that is being experienced in the present (anu- 
bhuyamanataya) and not as something ‘experienced before 
(anubhutataya). 58 There is a presentation of silver which 
exists somewhere else, but due to some defects, the silver 
that is not present before the perceiver is perceived to be 
present before him. The presentational character of the 
cognition of silver cannot be explained on the Prabhakaru 
view, and hence the Naiyaikas suppose that the silver must 
be supposed to be actually perceived and not merely 
remembered. As in Jnctnalaksannseinnikarsu, although 
the fragrance of the sandal wood is not in actual contact 
with the eyes, still there is a visual perception of the 
fragrant sandal wood, so here also the silver, although 
not in contact with the sense-organs of the perceiver, but 
lying somewhere else, is still presented as though it is in 
actual contact with them. 

The Vedantins object to this Naiyayika view on the 
ground that the silver existing somewhere else and not 
really present to the senses can never be an object of per¬ 
ception. The silver that is perceived is felt to be present 
before the perceiver, and the silver that is absent can 
neither be the object of the perception nor can it pro- 

5 7 yjyUyavSirttika I, i, 4. . . 

58 Anubhutataya hi na rajatam atra prakasate kintvanu- 

bhuyamanata>a. Nyftyamafijart, p. 180 



duce the activities on the part of the perceiver. If, how¬ 
ever, an absent object even may be an object of percep¬ 
tion, then all inferences will be useless. The Vedantins 
think that the silver that is presented in illusory percep¬ 
tion is not silver that is real either there or anywhere, 
but is something indefinable that lasts so long as the 
illusion lasts. The important contribution of the 
Naiyayika, viz. the contention that the process of illusion 
is really presentational in character, is incorporated in 
the Vedantic view. But while the Nyaya view is open to 
the objection that there cannot be the contact of the 
sense-organs with an absent object, the position of the 
Vedanta is free from any such charge. 

The conclusion that follows is that the mirage or the 
silver is neither real, nor unreal, nor both real and unreal. 
It cannot be both real and unreal because two contradic¬ 
tories cannot characterise one and the same thing. It 
cannot be altogether unreal i.e non-existent (asat), 
because had it been so, it could not have been experienced 
at all. It is not real because neither the illusory (adhya- 
sika) water nor the illusory silver can satisfy the thirsty 
or the needy man. It is therefore a false appearance 
(mithya, anrta) which is thoroughly indefinable (anir- 
vacya). Its seeming reality vanishes with the conscious¬ 
ness of the reality of its locus by whose support it appears. 
It is then perceived to be false, and for the consciousness 
of its falsity, all that is required is knowledge, and its 
destruction cannot happen through anything else and does 
not await anything else but knowledge. What has its 
origin in false knowledge can disappear only through right 
knowledge, the coarser things like material processes 
(karma) being totally incapable of touching it. 

From the above view of illusion (adhyasa), it follows 
that what is superimposed is real neither as an object 
presented, as the Naiyayikas think, nor as an object 
previously experienced and now remembered, as the 
Prabhakaras think. The superimposition is only a pre¬ 
sentation which is sublated by the later experience of the 

14 
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locus and, as such, though not altogether non-existent 
(asat) like the sky-flower, it is still altogether indefinable 
(anirvacaniya) and false (mithya). The silver that seems 
to be presented does in no way belong to the shell as its 
attribute or part, nor is it produced by it as its effect. 
It seems to be presented, and the presentation has 
to be accepted as a fact not further explicable and to be 
regarded as false after it has been sublated by the later 
experience. The inexplicable silver lasts so long as the 
illusion lasts, and even when the cognition of silver is 
sublated by the cognition of the shell, the fact that the 
silver previously appeared as a presentation reduces it to 
an indefinable and not to an utter non-existent. The 
body is only such a superimposition bn the soul, and the 
whole world is also such a super imposition on Brahman. 
Although the distinction is drawn sometimes between 
vyavaharika (empirical or phenomenal) reality and prati- 
bhasika (illusory) reality, still, strictly speaking, from, the 
standpoint of the absolute (parainartliika) reality, the dis¬ 
tinction disappears, and everything that seems to appear 
other than Brahman has only a firatibhasika (illusory) 
existence. 

The Vedantic psychology of illusion thus furnishes 
the Vedantist with a justification for his metaphysical 
theory and his transcendental experience. We find in 
the fact of illusion something which presents itself as real 
but the reality of which vanishes as soon as it is contra¬ 
dicted and sublated by the cognition of its locus. The 
Vedantist bases his metaphysics on this fact of experience 
and holds that a similar relation exists between the soul 
and the mental and bodily states, as also between 
Brahman and the Universe (jagat). He also interprets 
his spiritual intuition (aparoksanubhiiti) and attempts to 
understand the same in the light of this common 
experience of individuals. 

Though the Vedantic experience of the Absolute is 
declared to be indescribable and unspeakable like all 
mystical experiences, it is not attained in the same fashion 
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^mystical experiences are commonly supposed to be. 
The Vedantic experience or atmadarMfia comes after a 
long course of intellectual and other forms of discipline, 
and appears only as the fruition or completion of thought- 
processes. Atma vd are dra^favyah irotavyo mantavyo 
nididhydsitavyah —the diman or the self is to be seen, 
to be heard, to be justified by reason, and to be contem¬ 
plated. The Upani$ads seem to concentrate all their 
attention upon these three processes— iravana, manana, 
and nididhydsana —as the only auxiliaries and preparatory 
stages of tattva-jndna . Of course, there are other processes, 
but they only prepare the sadhaka for fravana, manana 
and nididhydsana. It is to be remembered that the 
Vedanta does not s>peak of an intuition which is to be 
reached by ways opposed to those of the intellect ; rather 
it clearly emphasises the fact that the intuition is only a 
perfected stage or paripdkdvasthd of thought, meditation 
and concentration. Prof. Radhakrishnan aptly says that 
it is rr when thought becomes perfected in intuition”, that 
we get a vision of the real. This is the point of difference 
between Vedantism and ordinary mysticism. Mysticism 
does not discuss in detail the way to the mystical experi¬ 
ence ; very often it merely declares that it lies in direc¬ 
tions opposed to those of the intellect. 5 ® But according 
to the Vedanta, intuition is not opposed to the intellect, 
but it merely transcends the intellect and is the fruition 
of the intellect. 

Vairdgya —(detachment and dispassion) is regarded as 
the conditio sine qua non of Vedantic intuition. Patanjali 
also regards vairdgya" 60 to be the only means helpful 
towards the attainment of the highest stage of samddhi. 
The Kathopani$ad proclaims that unless a man refrains 
from evil deeds and becomes quiet, peaceful and deeply 
concentrated, he has no chance of attaining knowledge 
and salvation. It might seem a little perplexing as to 
what intimate connection there can be between detach- 


Sex Mysticism by E. Underhill. 
60 P. SUtras IV, 29 and HI, 49. 
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rnent and jnana. A little reflexion will show, however, 
that the depth of concentration that is needed for the 
Vedantic intuition cannot be consistent with even the 
least attachment for any object in this universe or in any 
other. The intuition can be had only by the most pointed 
intellect (drsyate tvagryaya buddhya), and because 
of its extreme fineness, Brahman eludes the grasp of 
reason. 61 ^ If this intuition is described as the highest form 
of self-consciousness or the apprehension of the self by 
the self, we find that here we require the inwardmost turn 
of the Buddhi which alone can yield the intuition which 
the Vedanta speaks of. There is no not-self, no distinc¬ 
tion of the cogniser, cognised and cognition, and there 
is triputivilaya. This immediate experience of the per¬ 
fected reason transcends its prior dialetical movement and 
discursive function. So long as Buddhi retains the 
slightest tendency towards turning outwards, it cannot 
reach the innermost point in the inward direction. Attach¬ 
ment implies an outward movement of the mind, and that 
is wholly inconsistent with the thorough inward bent of 
reason which alone can hope to attain the intuition that 
the Vedanta speaks of. 63 Although the term ‘juana* is 
used to signify Vedantic intuition, we should be very 
careful not to confound this intuition with what is ordi¬ 
narily meant by knowledge. In sense-knowledge as well 
as in intellectual knowledge, the reason is in the object- 
attitude. Reason occupies itself with an ‘other 1 in the 
form of the object in all forms of knowledge including 
scientific knowledge. Only in Vedantic intuition, reason 
is engaged with no ‘other’ but with its very self. So long 


61 Kathopanisad III, 12 ; and Bhagavad-G1tH XIII, 15 

62 Cf. Plato : “Such a person will be temperate and thoroughly 
uncovetous; for he is the last person in the world to value those 
objects, which make men anxious for money at any cost.” 

The Republic, Book VI. 

"We cannot doubt that when a person's desires set strongly 
in one direction, they run with corresponding feebleness in every 
other channel, like a stream whose waters have Been diverted 
into another bed.” 


ibid. 
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"as reason is occupied with concrete things, it does not 
really turn inward and, therefore, self-intuition does not 
arise. But with its gradual development, reason learns to 
take pleasure in finer and finer, and more and more abstract 
things, until finally it becomes wholly absorbed in its 
own self. The authority and deliverances of the highest 
reason are much clearer and stronger than those of its 
cruder stages and, therefore, the intuition of its perfected 
stage establishes its supremacy over its previous deli¬ 
verances with a native authority that is undisputed. The 
higher experience thus transcends the lower and establishes 
its own truth in defiance of the latter which is referred 
to a lower order of reality. 

It is. to be noted carefully that this vairagya (complete 
detachment and desirelessness), which is essential to 
Vedantic intuition, is not any artificial suppression of 
desires or a temporary attainment. It must be the per¬ 
manent disposition of the soul acquired through a long 
course of healthy discipline and development. The desire¬ 
lessness should emerge as the normal outcome of the 
realisation of the finitude and worthlessness of desires, as 
contrasted with the transcendent infinitude of the self 
supposed to have the desires. The finitude and smallness 
of all objects of desire must somehow impress the mind 
before there can be genuine desirelessness. “That man 
attains happiness and peace in whom all desires enter 
without affecting him in any way, just as the waters enter 
the immoveable ocean without effecting any change in the 
same, and not th# man who is subject to desires.** 63 

Vidyaranya mentions the worship of nirguna Brahman 
(attributeless Absolute) as another means of attaining 
knowledge (vidya). 64 As fravaria with the help of manana 
and nididhydsana is the means indicated by the Samkh 5 r a 
line of Sadhana, so the worship of nirguna Brahman is 
also to be regarded as another such means indicated by 
the term 'yoga* in the text r tatkdranam idmkhyayogabhi- 

* 8 Bhagavad-GUZ IT, 70. 

** PancadaSi, Dhydnadtpa. 
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pqnnam / The Sruti in many places prescribes the wor¬ 
ship of the Absolute. 65 It cannot be supposed that as 
Brahman has been described as full of Bliss etc., the wor¬ 
ship of such Brahman does not prove the possibility of 
worshipping the attributeless Brahman ; because, although 
in some texts Brahman has been described as possessing 
attributes, in others, it has been described as not possess¬ 
ing attributes, 66 and the texts supporting worship apply 
to the worship of Brahman which has been described both 
as full of attributes and as devoid of attributes. The 
texts prove that the One Indivisible Homogeneous (akhap- 
daikarasa) Brahman can be worshipped without any detri¬ 
ment to its nature as nirguna (attributeless ). 61 

This view of Vidyaranya might seem to be directly 
conflicting with the famous mantra of the Katkopanisad, 
‘Know that to be Brahman and not this that is wor¬ 
shipped’, which expressly rejects the possibility of wor¬ 
ship of the attributeless Absolute (nirgupa Brahman). 
But are we to reject the text of the Mup4akopani$ad 
enjoining the worship of Brahman merely because it con¬ 
flicts with the text of another Upani$ad ? If we answer in 
the affirmative, then, we shall be under the necessity of 
supposing that Brahman cannot be known at all and of 
rejecting the entire Vedantic literature as false, because 
there is the mantra, Tt is different from anything that is 
known’. Such contradictory passages are not rare in the 
Upanisad literature, and the proper way of dealing with 
them seems to be to try to interpret them in such a way 
that they can be reconciled, and not to reject one or other 
or both of them on the ground of conflict. When we 


66 Deva ha vai prajapatimabravannanoranlyariisamiinamat- 
manamomkaram no vyacalc§va. 

Nrsimhottaratapanl Up. I. 
Omityevarii dbyayatha atmanam. 

Mundaka Upanisad, 2.2.6. 

Yah pnnaretam triraatrenoniityetenaivaksarena param 
puru§am abhidhyaylta. 

PraSnopanisad, 5.5. 


** Asthulamarianti, etc. 

See SiddMntaleSa, Ch. III. 
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and such contradictory statements as 'Brahman can be 
known* and 'Brahman cannot be known/ or 'Brahman 
can be worshipped* and 'Brahman cannot be worshipped*, 
perhaps the intention is to indicate that while Brahman 
cannot be known and worshipped as an object (vastu), its 
knowledge and worship are not to be denied altogether/® 

The Vedantists admit however a difference between 
these two methods—the Samkhya method of realisation 
through reflection (vicara) and the Yoga method through 
worship (upasana). The former speedily produces the 
result viz, realisation of Brahman, in the cases of persons 
free from all sins and obstacles (pratibandhaka), while the 
latter takes a longer time to effectuate the same. The 
former, i.e . the Samkhya method, is thus the high road 
(mukhya kalpa) to attainment, the latter being merely an 
alternative route (anukalpa). 

In both of these methods, it is the fixation or con¬ 
centration of mental processes (pratyayabhyasarupam) 
known as prasahkhyana that forms the instrument of the 
realisation of Brahman. The Yoga method prescribes this 
concentration as an inherent element in upasana (worship), 
while the Samkhya method also prescribes the same under 
the name of nididhydsana that comes after manana (reflec¬ 
tion). The Kathopanisad mentions this concentration 
(dhyana) or meditation to be the instrument of the realisa¬ 
tion of the Absolute in the mantra, "Then meditating he 
realises the distinctionless Absolute." In the Brahma - 
sutras 69 also we find this meditation mentioned as the 
instrument of the realisation of Saguna Brahman. 

It may be objected that this nididhydsana (concentra¬ 
tion), being not included under the pramdnas (instruments 
of knowledge), cannot be supposed to be productive of 
correct knowledge (prama), and hence if the realisation of 
Brahman be supposed to be produced through this nidi - 

68 Srutyantaresu brahmavedanaprasidhher avedyatvasrutir 
vastavavedyatvapara cet, atharvanfidau tadupasanaprasiddhes- 
tadarmpasyatvaSrutirapi vasttivrttaparS’stu. 

Siddhdntaleia t Ch. III. 

™ III, hi, 51; and IV, i, 12. 
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yds ana, that also would fall outside the sphere of jright 
knowledg e Jprama). Knowledge, not derived through the 
accepted pramanas (instruments of knowledge), cannot be 
taken as true (prama ) 70 even if by chance the knowledge 
corresponds to fact. The essence of valid knowledge 
(pramiitva) consists not merely in the absence of dis¬ 
crepancy of facts (abadhitarthakatvamatram) but in the 
knowledge or awareness of the absence of such discrepancy 
(abadhitarthajnanatva). Hence although concentration 
might reveal real facts, still it cannot be supposed to yield 
valid knowledge (prama). The correspondence with facts 
may, in same cases, be merely casual, and unless there is 
definite awareness of the correspondence, there is no valid 
knowledge (pramatva). 

In answer to the above objection, it may be pointed 
out, however, that the general rule that knowledge, hot 
yielded by the accepted pramanas, cannot be regarded as 
valid, does not always hold good. Knowledge gained by 
God (fltevara) through the processes of His Maya, for 
example, is certainly valid, although it is not derived from 
the common sources (pramapas), and hence concentration 
(prasankhyana) should also be similarly regarded as yield¬ 
ing valid knowledge, although not included under the 
commonly accepted pramanas (sources or instruments). 
Again, as the realisation of Brahman which this nididhyd • 
sana (concentration) leads to, is supported by pramanas 
(sources of knowledge), the nididhyasana itself becomes 
virtually a pramana . 71 As Amalananda says '‘The direct 
intuition that results from meditation on the sublime 
texts of the Vedanta cannot be invalid, inasmuch as it 
strengthens the original source (pramSpa) itself . ,,T2 What 
is taught by the Sruti finds its demonstration in the 


70 Pramanamulakasya pramatvayogafc. 

Siddh&nialeta, p. 453. 

Chowkhamba Edition. 

71 Prasankhyatiajanyasya brahmasaksatkarasya pramanamu- 
lakatvat pramanatvam. 


73 Kalpataru. 


Ibid., Ch. III. 
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..V^dantic intuition, and hence the intuition supporting the 
validity of the Sruti texts becomes itself valid. But to 
suppose from this argument that the validity of the Sruti 
becomes thus dependent on the intuition or on meditation 
that leads to that intuition, would be entirely erroneous. 
The validity of the intuition and of the processes leading 
to the intuition is sought to be proved by reference to the 
support that the intuition lends to the v3ruti texts, and not 
the validity of the Sruti by the intuition. That would be 
putting the cart before the horse. 

According to Vacaspati and Prakasatmau, it is the 
xnind (imanas) that is the instrument of the realisation of 
Brahman. Meditation (prasankliyima) may be regarded as 
an instrument only so far as it is auxiliary to the mind. 
This view is supported by the Sruti texts such as “This self 
is to be known by the mind”, “To be always seen by the 
mind and mind alone” etc. In the Pancapddika-Vivarana, 
we find the mind (antahkarana) referred to as the instru¬ 
ment of the knowledge of the self as knower (pramatr) 
and of the objects of knowledge. In the Bhdmatz also, we 
find this statement, “The mind, full with the mature 
reflection on the meaning of the great Vedanta texts, 
identifies the directly apprehended self, i.e,, the ‘tvam’ rid 
of all upadhis, with the Absolute, i.e., the 'tat.” 73 

Vacaspati argues, further, that this realisation {ariu- 
bhava) is not identical with the nature of Brahman 
(brahmasvabhava) so that it has to be supposed as not 
generated, but he holds that this realisation is one of the 
modes of consciousness (i.e., of the mind) having Brahman 
as its object. It cannot be argued that this doctrine of 
the realisation of Brahman through the mind conflicts 
with the self-revealing character of Brahman, because it is 
the Brahman devoid of all upadhis that is self-revealing 


73 Tasman nirvicikitsavakvarthabhavanaparipakasahitam antah- 
karanam tvampadartha9yaparoksasva tattadupadhyakaranisedhena 
tatpadartham anubhavayatlti yuktam. 


U, I* 
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^svayamprakasa), and not the Brahman that is perceived 
through the modalised states of consciousness (vftti). 

Nididhyasana is the immediate precursor or the 
nearest antecedent to jnana . The stage of deepest con¬ 
centration or the stage of mature meditation, when nothing 
but the object of meditation is in the field of conscious¬ 
ness, when all influences from the external world find the 
gate-ways closed due to the fully concentrated attention 
on the object, when also nothing from within the region 
of sub-consciousness can rise up to the surface due to 
purification attained through a long course of discipline ; 
in short, when nothing from the outside or the inside 
disturbs concentration, then this stage reveals or finds 
revealed the svayamfirakaJa or self-luminous jhdna- The 
Vedanta teaches that this is the way to have direct 
acquaintance of the self and of the Absolute, This 
nididhyasana or dhyana reveals or rather takes us to 
jnana. Long and continuous concentration reveals the 
truth,—and this is found to be proved in the case of the 
experience of distant objects through meditation on them. 
Dhyana alone takes ns to the heart of the object, can 
make us enter into the object, .can lift us to the level of 
the object, can prepare us to have acquaintance with the 
object by being, in a sense, identified with the object. 
This dhyana or concentration is regarded by the Vedanta 
as a new source of knowledge and, in a sense, the only 
source of acquiring knowledge that is absolute. Every¬ 
where we find the importance and usefulness of this dhyana 
or concentration. Where there is deep concentration, 
there is the revelation of truth. It is observed that 
nothing really great can be achieved in any sphere with¬ 
out this deep concentration. The Chandogya really gives 
us the entire secret about this method of attaining 
knowledge in the sublime passage where it speaks of 
Dhyana : Dhyana is better than cilia ; the world seems 
to be meditating, the heavens seem to be meditating, so 
also do the waters, the mountains, gods and men : there¬ 
fore, it is that those who attain greatness among men do 
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•&Gk6s the fruits of dhydna ; on the other hand, those who 
are not great always quarrel with one another and speak 
ill of others. 74 Thus* those who are masters surely attain 
their greatness through dhydna ; therefore, Worship 
dhydna 

Dhydna (meditation) is concentrated cit, and dhydna 
reveals because everything is, in reality, cit . In the case 
of Vedantic intuition, the dhydna takes the form of an 
ahamgraha upasana, and the meditation is on the identity 
of dtman and Brahman, of the self and the Absolute. 
Dhydna everywhere removes the gap between the medita¬ 
tor and the meditated, and here also it raises the 
individual to the level of the Absolute. 

This dhydna or nididhyasana, which takes us to 
samddhi or jndna, again, comes as a result of manana or 
reflection. The Chdndogya tells us 76 —when one reflects, 
then only one knows,—nothing can be known without 
reflecting on it. It is this reflection or manana that 
prepares one for nididhyasana or dhydna. Reflection or 
manana implies a rational justification of the subject, with¬ 
out which it can never have a permanent hold on the mind. 
It is this that makes secure the foundation of a principle. 
We are to learn from the Vedas, such truths as ‘That art 
Thou” (tattvamasi), ‘All this is Brahman ’ (sarvaiii 
khalvidam Brahma), ‘All this is dtman 3 (atmaivedam 
sarvam), etc., and then we are to try to see the reasonable¬ 
ness of these' propositions by means of favourable argu¬ 
ments and rational discussions, and then after establishing 
their reasonableness and accuracy conclusively anti 
removing all doubts about them, we are to concentrate 
our attention on them constantly, and then these truths 
will be revealed to us in an intuitive vision. It is to be 
noticed that the moments of deepest concentration 
(nididhyasana) cannot and do not come to us by chance, 



74 Cf. Plato: “Surely little-mindedness thwarts above any¬ 
thing the soul that is destined ever to grasp truth.” 

The Republic, Book V. 

75 Chapter VII, Vi. 

76 VII, xviii. 
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at only as the result of a long continued course of intel¬ 
lectual discipline. Just as the stage of jnana or samadki 
is only the fruition of nididhyasana or dhydna, so also 
this stage of dhydna or nididhyasana t is only the fruition 
of manana (reflection). It begins to work from the 
moment when all doubts and perplexities and ambiguities 
about the position have been completely uprooted by 
means of reflection. It may be argued that argumenta¬ 
tion or reasoning (manana) may be helpful in removing 
doubts and errors with regard to external things where 
there is possibility of hindrance to the working of the 
pramdnas ; but as regards the self-luminous self, reasoning 
(manana) is useless, there being no hindrance to the 
revelation of the self-revealed. 77 It <i& seen that the 
direct acquaintance (aparok$ata) of objects results (1) where 
the object appears as identical with or non-different from 
the state of consciousness (isamvit) ; or (2) where the object 
generates its corresponding state of consciousness without 
any interval (vyavadhana) or gap ; or (3) where there is 
the contact with sense-organs which are the sources or 
instruments of knowledge. Where none of these causes 
is present, as in inference, there is indirect knowledge. 
Brahman itself, being the material cause (upadana) of all 
states of consciousness (sarhvit), must reveal itself directly 
in the particular state of consciousness which has Brahman 
as its content. As a matter of fact, Brahman which 
always is really directly apprehended, seems to be only 
known indirectly through mistake. The mistake is due 
to the mind's want of concentration on things very subtle 


77 Nanvevam bahirarthe pram anapratibandhasambha vat tadvi- 
gatnaya bhavatu tarkopakaro na tathatmani svayampraka§e prati- 

bandhabhavad iti.loke tavad visayasyajparoksata sam- 

vidabhedad va visayasyavyavadhanataya svasamvijjanakatvad va 
pramanakaranendriyasamprayuktatvad va bhavati, uktakaranatra- 
yahine’numeyadau paroksatadar?anat; tatra brahmana eva sarva- 
"samvidnpadanatvad bralimakara&abdapramatiajanyasathvedane’pi 
tadabhinnataya va tajjanakataya va brahmapi prathamam eva- 
paroksatayavabhasate, tacca cittasyatisuksme’nekagratadosad 
viparvayasathskarado$acca pratibaddham bhrantya parok?avadava- 
bhasate. 

Vivarana , p. 103. 






and also to the mind's deep-rooted disposition towards 
error. Hence there is necessity for reflection and other 
processes in order to remove this error, in order to bring 
into direct acquaintance what through error seems to be 
only indirectly known. Sravana or listening to the Vedic 
texts can produce direct acquaintance of Brahman only j 
when sacrifices and other actions have previously removed 
all impediments, when control of sense-organs (^ama), etc., } 
have stopped the mind's activities in opposite directions, 
when ratiocination has shown the possibility of the experi-) 
ence of Brahman (brahmasaksatkara), and when intense ? 
and long meditation on the subtle nature of Brahman and 
atman has helped to create the disposition of concentra¬ 
tion on Brahman, ; and thus when all the defects of the 
mind that are responsible for the creation of the illusion 
of indirect knowledge have been removed. 78 Roughlyi 
speaking, there are four kinds of defects : (1) the defects 

of the body, viz. diseases, etc. ; (2) the defects of the 
sense-organs, viz., their tendency to look outwards (bahih- 
pravanata) ; (3) the defects of the mind, viz. doubt and 
indecision ; and (4) the defects of the Buddhi, viz., want 
of concentration and meditation. The first kind of defect 
is removed through regulated and selfless actions ; the 
second, by means of strict discipline and control and the 
habit of withdrawing the mind from objects (pratyahara) ; 
the third, by means of reflection (vicara) ; and the fourth 
by means of meditation (dhyana) and absorption (samadhi). 

The manana or reflection, again, is dependent on 
traddha, which implies, according to Samkara, attachment 
to and confidence in the subject to be discussed. No one 
engages himself fully in a subject for which he feels no 
attachment, that is to say, for the success of which he does 

78 Yajnadinibarhitakalmasapratibandham Saniadiniruddhavipa- 
iitapravrttido$am mananasandarsitaprameyadisambhavanagunapra- 
dipojjvaiitam atisuksmatarabrahmatmavipyanididhyasanapracaya- 
parinirmitatadekagravrttigunaih cendriyam parok^yavibhra- 
maniniittapratibandhanirasena 6abdadevaparoksaniScayaninnttaih 
bhavati. 


Vivarana, p. 103. 
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feel pleasure or pain ; nor can he work hard for a 
subject in which he has no confidence. This haddhd is 
given a very important place in Vedantic literature 
When one attains haddhd, he can have manana ; 79 absence 
of haddhd implies absence of manana , and so also 
absence of dhyana and jnana. The Bhagavad-Gita 
says, “He who is respectful attains Knowledge/* 80 This 
haddKd is regarded as the starting point, as the conditio 
sine qua non of all jnana. No amount of reasoning can 
help us to understand a theme, if we are not favourably 
disposed towards it. He who has no confidence in the 
Sastras (astikyabuddhi) can never hope to realise their 
teachings, because of the simple reason that without this 
confidence it is impossible to have the necessary applica¬ 
tion that is competent to reveal the truth. This is the 
case everywhere. A person can realise only what he 
wants to realise (Cf. James’s Will to Believe). 

This confidence or haddhd, again, rises out of nisthd 
or whole-heartedness in serving and following the spiritual 
guide in every way. The Chandogya says: Yadd vai 
nististhati atha haddadhdti 81 —when one has wholehearted- 
ness, then one acquires confidence. In the Bhagavad-Cita 
also we find : “Try to acquire tattvajUdna by bowing 
down to, by asking reverential questions to explain your 
difficulties to, and by serving the tattvadarsins or seers of 
truth, and they will instruct you.” 82 To apply oneself 
whole-heartedly to a subject is the surest means of entering 
into its secret. Without this whole-heartedness, there 
cannot be confidence, and without confidence, there can 
be no revelation. The Bhagavad-Gita always lays 
emphasis on the word 'ananya' which means that God is 
to be served 'without being occupied with anything 
else.’ “To those who think of me and me alone, and of 
nothing else, and serve me in this way, I myself carry 

79 Chctndogya Upanisad VII, xlx. 

80 IV, 40. 

81 VII, xx. 

83 IV, 35 
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everything which they do not possess and also guard all 
that they do possess.” 83 In another place, we find, “I 
am to be attained only by bhakti or devotion which 
knows of nothing else but me.” 84 This ananyatva or 
whole-hearted application to the subject is the secret of 
success. This whole-hearted application can only come 
through krti which is explained by Samkara as the control 
of the sense-organs and the attempt to fix attention on a 
particular subject. These disciplinary practices ensure the 
whole-hearted application ; so, these should be followed 
strictly in order that tattvajnana may be acquired. The 
anustlianas or practices, then, are the all important factors, 
because they form the starting point. When they are 
observed strictly, then nistha or whole-hearted applica¬ 
tion comes, and then iraddha, manana, and nididhydsana 
follow in due course, and ultimately tattvajnana is 
attained. That this indriyasamyama or control of the 
sense-organs is the starting point is also emphasised by 
the Chandogya :—When ahdra-iuddhi or purity in all 
that is gathered by the sense-organs is attained, then there 
is sattva-suddhi or transparency or perfection of the intel¬ 
lect, and w T hen the intellect becomes thus completely 
purified, then there is dhruvasm/ti or constant and con¬ 
tinuous recollection of the truths which have been learnt 
by sravana or hearing from the mouth of the spiritual 
guide and from the Sastras . And after this dhrnva sm/ti 
has been attained, there is total extinction of all misery 
due to ignorance. Saxhkara adds in his commentary that 
as dharaiuddhi or purity of the material collected by the 
sense-organs is the first step and the others follow it one 
by one, so this should be acquired at the outset. No 
creature ever performs an action which does not lead to 
pleasure or which is not at least supposed to lead to some 
sort of pleasure. This krti implying control of sense- 
organs must, therefore, be supposed to lead to pleasure or 
happiness ; otherwise, no body would apply himself to it. 


83 IX, 22. 

84 XI, 54. 
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j$Jow, it should be understood clearly that if one performs 
these rather unpleasant disciplinary practices, one will 
attain happiness and pleasure that will more than compen¬ 
sate the pains attending the performance of the'practices 
in the beginning. This hope of future happiness alone 
can rouse a man to action. 

All happiness and pleasure abide in the Bhuma or the 
Infinite and the Absolute. "That which is Infinite is 
Bliss and there is nothing of blessedness in anything finite ; 
in fact, the Infinite is of the nature of perfect Bliss.”* 0 
In the Bhagavad-Olta also, we find, “Attaining which 
nothing else is felt to be more desirable, and resting where, 
even the greatest pain cannot affect ; ,m and again, “this 
state is one of supreme happiness and' blessedness which 
can be felt only by the soul and cannot be grasped by the 
senses.” 87 As all happiness lies in the Infinite, as the 
Infinite is rather identical with Bliss, so this Infinite is to 
be sought after. All our miseries and troubles are due to 
our attachment for finite things. The finite is by its 
very nature limited, and all limits resist Us, and whenever 
we meet with resistance, we feel pain. But it is because 
we apply ourselves to objects having a limited scope and 
a specified duration that our freedom or uuresistedness 
only lasts for a very short time, after the expiry of which 
we again feel discontented. We try another finite thing 
and become again disappointed. Nothing seems to satisfy 
us permanently simply because our objects of desire are 
always finite, and finite things are incapable of yielding 
us permanent happiness. Theoretically, only that which 
is niratttaya, that which has nothing greater than it, in 
short, the Infinite or the Bhuma, which wq have described 
in the preceding chapter, can only give us permanent 
happiness. This. Bhuma is bound to be the Absolute of 
philosophy, simply because nothing is beyond it and it 
contains everything. This conception of the Bhuma or the 

85 Ch. Up. VII, xxiii. 

"6 VI, 22. 
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Bnite is the starting point of Sadhana, and it is also its 
goal. In order that one may begin Sadhana or apply one¬ 
self to the rudimentary practices, one must have some 
conception of the Infinite which is to be understood as the 
source of real and abiding happiness, and the sadhaka 
attains the goal when he realises this Infinite in concrete 
experience. It is this Bhumd or the Infinite that is the 
seat and source of all happiness, and it is this conception 
of the Bhumd that also prompts us to attain happiness. 
This is what moves us forward and this is also the goal 
to be attained. It is outside of us in the form of the 
goal ; it is inside us in the form of the conception or the 
idea. This is the real Absolute where we find the 
identity of the self and Brahman, the complete merging of 
the not-self in the! Self. 

Really, all bondage is nothing but ignorance. This 
ignorance consists in remaining satisfied with the finite or 
the small (alpa), which is martya or destructible. It is 
not to know the finite as finite, not to have any idea or 
impression of the Bhuma or the Infinite ; it lies in not 
realising the finite to have a finis or limit or end. There¬ 
fore it is that nityanityavastuviveka or the discrimination 
between the permanent and the transitory has been 
regarded as the indispensable first step to the Vedantic 
Sadhana. As soon as a person has a glimpse of the 
Bhumd or the Infinite, the Indestructible and the 
Permanent, lie realises the unbridgeable gulf of distinction 
between the Infinite and the finite, and immediately 
there arises ihamutraphalabhogavirakti or indifference to 
all finite enjoyment either here or in life after death ; 
because, after all, finite things are short-lived and there is 
no abiding happiness in them. Real Sadhana begins with 
this apprehension or rather a glimpse of the Infinite. That 
alone can attract us which comes within the range of 
our experience. So long, the finite things were objects of 
attraction, because the finite alone had been experienced 
fcy us. But now that the Infinite comes within the range 
of our yision, it allures us infinitely, and the attraction of 
15 
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iiiiite things appears to be very feeble as contrasted wifi 
the attraction of the Infinite. It is at this stage that kfti 
conies on the scene, because nothing short of the Infinite 
can satisfy now, and any suffering that may have to be 
experienced for its attainment seems trifling as contrasted 
with the abiding happiness that it will bring in. Then 
the sddhaka acquires safsampatti (six virtues)— Soma, 
dama, titiksd , uparati, samadhana and sraddhd, —through 
strict observance of the religious practices and other dis¬ 
ciplinary courses. At this stage, he becomes really 
c mwmik§u' and he seeks nothing else but liberation from 
bondage. He wants with his whole self the realisation 
of the Bhuma or the Infinite, and ultimately he attains 
perfect satisfaction by realising the saine within him and 
finding it to be identical with his own self. The 
pattis, beginning with the control of the senses, only pre¬ 
pare the sddhaka or the seeker of truth for attaining 
competence for mananct or victim, that is, for deep reflec¬ 
tion on the nature of spiritual truths. This is known as 
vipekayogyatalabha . According to the Vedantic mode of 
thinking, right reflection and correct reasoning can only 
be performed by a purified intellect or f hiddhacitta/ the 
fuddhi or purification coming as a result of the strict 
observance of religious rites and disciplinary courses. So, 
while iravana, manana , and nididhydsana may be regarded 
as antarahga sad hand (processes intimately connected with 
jntina or aparok$anubhuti) of jntina, being its immediate 
antecedents, the actions or karmas purifying the intellect, 
may be regarded as rather bahirahga Sadhana or processes 
remotely connected with jntina. 

[Some are of opinion that the great Upani$ad texts 
alone are the only instruments that are adequate for the 
realisation of Brahman. That the mind is not competent 
for the task has been expressly stated in the Kathopanisad 
thus:—“That which is not known by the mind.” It can 
hardly be maintained that the reference is to immature 
mind and not to all minds in general ; because, in the text, 
no distinction is made between immature mind and mature 
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mind, and because the mind has been taken simply in the 
general sense of the term. But one may argue that if the 
incompetence of the mind is supposed to be declared by 
the above text, the incompetence of words, the consti¬ 
tuents of the Vedantic texts, has also been no less forcibly 
expressed by the very same Upanisad in the mantra, 
“That which is not expressed by words.” To this 
objection it may be replied that although the direct 
acquaintance of Brahman through Sabda may be denied 
by those who hold that the mind and not words (Sabda) 
is the instrument, the instrumentality of Sabda in the 
generation of indirect knowledge cannot be denied by 
them even ; for, otherwise, Brahman itself whom they 
seek to know, is not’established. So, although Sabda may 
not be the instrument of direct knowledge (Saktimukhena), 
still it must be regarded as an instrument of indirect 
knowledge (lak§namukhena). 

Some are of opinion that as direct acquaintance of 
Brahman is absolutely necessary for the removal of 
Ignorance causing a direct illusion, Sabda must be 
supposed to be producing not merely indirect knowledge 
but also direct acquaintance. There is no other source of 
knowledge in the matter of Brahman except Sabda ; and 
if this Sabda also be supposed to be incapable of producing 
direct acquaintance necessary for liberation, then libera¬ 
tion itself would become impossible, and the Sruti texts 
declaring the possibility of liberation would be without 
foundation (anirmoksaprasahgat). 

It may also be supposed that although Sabda , by 
itself, is incapable of producing direct knowledge, it may* 
do so with the help of meditation (nididhyasana), just as 
it is seen that the mind of the lover can have a vision of 
his distant beloved when it is aided by deep concentration 
or meditation. 88 

On epistemological grounds, again, some of the 
Vedantists hold that Sabda is competent to yield direct 
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acquaintance of Brahman. The directness of cognition or 
knowledge, according to them, consists in its having a 
direct thing directly presented as its object. It is not the 
source of knowledge that guarantees the directness or 
immediacy of cognition, but it is the nature of the object 
that determines the same. It is not to be supposed, how¬ 
ever, that this involves a petitio principii p because they do 
not hold at the same time that the directness of the thing 
consists in its being the object of direct knowledge. That 
object is direct for that subject which is identical with or 
non-different from the corresponding subject-conscious¬ 
ness. External objects perceived directly are objects of 
direct knowledge, inasmuch as the identity between tEe 
subject-consciousness and the object-consciousness in those 
cases is manifested through the corresponding modifica¬ 
tions of consciousness (vj-tti). Brahman is by its very 
nature direct, not depending for its directness like 
material objects on anything else, viz., the subject¬ 
consciousness, and hence the knowledge acquired of it 
through tobdci can never be indirect. The directness of 
the object, viz. Brahman, makes all knowledge acquired 
of it (through iabda) direct and immediate (aparok$a). 

Advaitavidyacarya differs from the above view' on the 
ground that the criterion would not apply to the immediate 
apprehension of Bliss (svarupa-sukha), as there is no differ¬ 
entiation in that state between the subject-consciousness 
and the object-consciousness, and that the difficulty cannot 
be overcome by holding the untenable doctrine that the 
consciousness itself becomes the subject and the object 
(svavi§ayatvalak§anasvapraka£anisedhat). He holds that 
the directness of knowledge does not consist in the 
directness of the object but it is the 11011 -difference or 
identity between the objects and the consciousness that 
is coherent with the workability of those objects 
(tattadvyavaharanukulacaitanyasya tattadarthabhedah) 
that constitutes the immediacy of knowledge. The 
immediacy belongs to consciousness itself (caitanya) and 
not to the modes of consciousness (vrtti). Where the 
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"modes of consciousness seem to produce immediate cogni¬ 
tion as, for example, in the perception of the jar, it is 
because the mode or modification is identical with 
consciousness that it can produce immediate knowledge. 
So the criterion given by Advaitacarya will hold good 
with regard to modalised consciousness as well as to the 
immodalised absolute consciousness (svarupa-sukhanu- 
bhfiti). 88 

It is to be noticed, however, that the identity between 
the subject-consciousness and the object-consciousness, or 
rather between consciousness and its modalised states, that 
is sought in immediate knowledge (aparoksa), must be 
an identity between the two forms of consciousness so far 
as both of them are- unveiled. If, however, one of the two 
is veiled and the other unveiled, then immediate know¬ 
ledge does not result. It is because of the veiling of 
consciousness due to ignorance (ajnana) that, in the state 
of bondage, the individual soul (jiva), although in reality 
identical with Brahman, has no immediate apprehension 
of it.] 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE PATH OF DEVOTION 

1 he aim of all higher forms of religion seems to be 
the realisation of the Ultimate Reality. While the nature 
of the Ultimate Reality and its relation to the universe 
and to the human beings are variously interpreted by the 
different forms of religion, it is unanimously held that 
realisation (anubhava) or direct experience of the Absolute 
is the end. The term, ‘religion’ literally means ‘binding 
again.’ The tie that indissolubly bind's together the finite 
individual and the Absolute has somehow been apparently 
lost to the ordinary individual. Religion seeks to re¬ 
establish the bond that seemed to be lost. The followers 
of the Jfiana-marga express this by saying that somehow 
ajnana (ignorance) has enveloped the truth from our view ; 
it is Maya that has cast a veil upon the Absolute ; and 
when jndna (true knowledge) re-appears, the Ultimate 
Reality is revealed and reveals everything. The aim of 
Sadhana in Jfiana-marga, therefore, is to remove ignorance 
(ajfiana) and to rise above the veil of Maya., and thus to 
acquire tattva-jndna, i.e., direct realisation of the Ultimate 
Reality. The followers of the Bhakti-marga also have for 
theit end the realisation of the Absolute. Jiva Gosvamin, 
in his Bhakti-sandarbha, states that the end is anubhava 
(prayojanafica tadanubhavah), and this anubhava is direct 
experience both within and without (sa ca antarbahih 
saksatkaralaksanah). 1 The different mar gas or paths state 
the different ways of reaching the same end or goal. The 
Absolute and the individual are eternally related ; religion 
only seeks to re-establish or to raise into self-consciousness 
the bond that always is but which seems to be apparently 
lost. 

1 Bhaktisandarbha, p. 6. (Berhampore Edition) 
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the Bhakti schools agree in thinking that the 
Absolute cannot be readied by knowledge, as the Jnana ~ 
vadins hold. They regard devotion (bhakti) as the 
essential and the most effective means to the realisation 
of God. Ramanuja thinks that the mere listening to the 
scriptural texts (Sravana) , mere ratiocination (manana) and 
mere meditation (nklidhyasana) have no competence for 
reaching the (Absolute) Self, because the Sruti herself 
says, “The Self can be acquired neither by ratiocination 
(pravacanena), nor by meditation (medhaya), nor by the 
hearing of many scriptural texts (bahuna 6rutena), but is 
realised by him alone who is selected by the Self.” 2 He 
who is dearest is selected, 3 and that those who are joy¬ 
fully devoted to-God are dear unto Him is expressed by 
the Lord Himself. 4 There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether supreme devotion is by nature unmixed with 
knowledge (jnana-^unya), or is attended by knowledge 
(jnanamisra). According to Ramanuja, devotion, in its 
highest stage even, includes knowledge within it, and he 
expressly states that the direct realisation of Brahman 
(aparoksajnana) is nothing but knowledge that assumes 
the form or nature of devotion (bhaktirupapannam 
jnanam). 5 Although devotion is regarded as the most 
essential and effective means of God-realisation, still this 
devotion does not exclude knowledge. He emphasises 
that knowledge alone (kevala jnana) without devotion is 
not sufficient for salvation, but he does not think that 
knowledge is not useful or that it is opposed to or very 
different in nature from devfotion. Vallabhacarya also 
thinks similarly that though devotion must be given the 
supreme place, still knowledge has its uses. Nimbarka 
holds that Bhakti involves a knowledge of God and of the 
relation of God to the individual soul (jlva) and thus 

2 Kath. Up. 2, 23, and Mmid. Up. Ill, ii, 3. 

3 Priyatma eva varanlyo bhavati. 

Srlbhcisya, I, i. 1. 

4 Bhagavad-Gtta X, 10, and IX, 29. _ 

5 Brahmasaksatkaralaksanam bhaktirupapannam inanam. 

Sribhasya I, ii, 23. 
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^.^ftcludes knowledge as one of its constituent factors. The 
realisation of Brahman brings devotion with it. 6 Madhva 
believes in the usefulness of rituals and the added efficacy 
of them when they are performed with knowledge. In all 
the four great schools of Vai$navism we thus find that 
devotion attended by knowledge (jfianamiSra bhakti) has 
been recommended. But the Bengal school of Vai$navas 
founded by Sri Caitanya differs considerably from the 
other schools so far as this issue is concerned. They hold 
that the best form of devotion (uttama bhakti) stands by 
itself and is not only not in need of knowledge and karma 
but is by nature not mixed with them (svarupasiddha). 
Supreme devotion is characterised by them as attnbuteless 
(nirgupa), self-subsistent (kevala), pure (guddlia) and 
primary (mukhya). The purity of devotion is retained 
when it is not mixed with anything else, viz., karma, 
knowledge (ijfiana) and the processes of yoga. 7 As dis¬ 
tinguished from this Supreme Devotion which stands by 
itself (svarupasiddha), there are two other forms (or rather 
stages) of devotion known as dropasiddha (that which 
attains the form of devotion by virtue of its being supposed 
to be productive of the fruits accompanying devotion), and 
sangasiddhd (that which attains the form of devotion by 
virtue of its being associated with the constituent elements 
of devotion). This school goes so far as to say that even 
in dreams it cannot be supposed that transcendent devotion 
(nirgupa bhakti) requires the help of jndna, karma and 
yoga for the fulfilment of its end ; 8 but, on the other hand, 
unless jndna, yoga and karma are attended with devotion! 
they are incapable of producing their respective results 
and work entirely in vain. 9 Moreover Bhakti can secure 
speedily all that is secured by karma, yoga and jndna, 


6 Commentary on B. Sutras I, i, 7 . 

7 ViSvanatha’s Commentary on his own work. 

„ , , BhaktirasSmrtasindhtibindu, Verse 1 

r iTf k • sviyaphalapremasiddhyai svapne’pi na tattat- 
sape k s tv tun. 

a . Mddhuryak&dambint by Visvanatha. 

9 Bhdgavata Purdna X 4 xiv, 4 . 
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these latter without devotion can produce nothing. 
Jiva Gosvamin holds that knowledge (jtiana) is only sub¬ 
sidiary to or the by-product of devotion (bhakti) and has 
no independent function in the realisation of the 
Absolute. 10 

We have to remember, however, that this emphasis 
on devotion and the corresponding neglect of knowledge 
(jnana) does not so much imply a difference as to the goal 
of Sadhana as they do indicate the difference in the ways 
whereby the goal may be reached. Although the first 
steps in the various paths differ considerably from one 
another, still the ways unite in the goal. At the lowest 
stage, devotion (bhakti) is more of the nature of blind 
faith than of real ^experience, and, as such, it conflicts 
with the rudimentary stage of knowledge (jnana) that is 
hardly anything more than mere intellectual discussion 
(vicara). Devotion, at this stage, rests on a very insecure 
foundation, as it implies either a mere mystic sense of the 
unknown or the clinging to a cherished faith or desire not 
allowed to establish its relations with other contents of 
the mind. It cannot thus bear the searching scrutiny 
of reason. But when it develops into its highest stage, it 
becomes identical with the realisation that reason also 
offers as its highest fruition. At this stage jnana and 
bhakti become identical and are merely two words or 
names for the same experience. Here jnana stands for 
aparoksdnubHuti or direct realisation, and bhakti stands 
for premasvadana or the enjoyment of absolute bliss. 
These are merely descriptions of the same experience from 
different standpoints. In one, there is description of the 
experience from the standpoint of cit; in the other, from 
the aspect of anandam . Spiritual experience is an 
experience, where the intellect, the will or feeling do not 
work piecemeal and in separation, where no one works in 
opposition to or preponderates over the others, but is an 
experience which the whole man realises with ‘the entire 


10 Bhakter eva avantaravyaparo jaanam na prthagitvarthah. 

Bhakti sandarbha. 
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dimensions of his existence/ It is not an intellectual 
process, it is not an emotional experience, it is also not an 
active attitude. It is an experience where the intellect, 
feeling and will attain their richest fruition and consum¬ 
mation, and any question of preponderance of the one 
over the others is bound to be absurd. The preparations 
for this highest experience are made through different 
forms of discipline emphasising one or other of the cogni¬ 
tive, affective and conative aspects of the mind, but once 
the experience is reached, all distinctions disappear and 
there is the self-same realisation, viz., ekamevadvitiyam 
sat—One and only one Reality, akhandaprakaSa, un¬ 
bounded and entire revelation and also advayanandam, 
unspeakable and never-ending joy or bliss. These three 
are imperfect descriptions from different aspects of the 
same experience which is, in fact, indescribable. 

In the sense of realisation or anubhava, that is in the 
highest stage of their development, jnana and bhakti mean 
the same thing and the terms have been us^d synony¬ 
mously in the spiritual texts. Thus prema or love has 
been described as 'hlddinisarasamavetasamvitsarabhuta- 
bhaktyaparaparydyajndnavi£e$ah, f that is, “a kind of reali¬ 
sation or jnana synonymous with bhakti, being the essence 
of all knowledge mixed up with the essence of all bliss. 0 
The highest spiritual experience is bound to be, as we 
have seen, the consummation of all intellectual, emotional 
and active consciousness. Narada also describes prema as 
suksmataramanubhavarupam, that is, as of the nature of 
subtler, deeper and more intimate anubhava (experi¬ 
ence) than ordinary experience. In the Bhagavad-Gita, 
we find that the marks of a bhakta (devotee) and a 
gundMa jnanin are described almost identically. More¬ 
over, we find:—“Of the four classes of devotees, the 
jnanin, who is always attached to me, and who is also 
ekabhakti, i.e., who has single-hearted devotion towards 
me, is the best/* 

It is clearly indicated here that jiidnin is ekabhakti, 
and that the jnanin is the best bhakta (devotee). 
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Baladeva Vidyabhu§ana also says that jnana is of two 
kinds and that bhakti is a kind of jnana. Jnana is 
nirnimesa ik?ana or winkless gaze and uninterrupted 
realisation, while bhakti has a nime§a and an unme$a, a 
closing and an opening, of the eye-lids signifying the 
stages of severance (viraha) and union (miJana). 

The Bhakti-marga lays special stress on the personality 
of God and regards the Personal God as the Absolute or 
the Highest Reality. Like all theistic religions, it 
emphasises the duality involved in the relationship. 
Religion is a relation between two persons, viz., the finite 
person in the shape of the bhakta (devotee), and the 
Absolute, the Lord of the universe (Bhagavan), represent¬ 
ing the other person. While the individual soul is liable 
to pain, God is never so liable. The individual soul is 
controlled (niyamya), while God is the Controller 
(niyantf). According to Ramanuja, the individual sou] 
is a part (am£a) of Brahman, though by this part is not 
meant a segment cut out of the whole, since Brahman is 
absolutely divisionless. The individual soul is a part in 
the sense of the effect which has no reality apart from 
Brahman, just as the light coming from the fire or the 
Sun is a part of it. 11 The individual soul may be regarded 
also as an attribute (viSesana) of Brahman. But although 
the attribute is related to the substance as a part is to the 
whole, still they are seen to differ in essential character. 
Even in the'state of release, the individual soul does not 
become identified with the Absolute (Brahman) but only 
attains the nature of Brahman and is no longer subject 
to the law of Karma. 12 The individuality of the soul is 
not lost, only the sense of separateness disappears in the 
state of release. According to Nimbarkacarya, the indi¬ 
vidual soul is both distinct and not-distinct from the 
Absolute. The soul possesses attributes different from those 
of Brahman and hence is different from Brahman. From 
another standpoint, again, the individual soul cannot exist 


11 Ramanuja's Bha$ya on the Brahma Sutras II, iii, 45. 

12 SrutaprakaHkS I, i, 1. 
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apjirt from Brahman and. hence is not different from 
Brahman. The individual soul is only a ray of 
Brahman. 13 It is absolute submission to God (prapatti) 
that is the means to liberation. He thinks that in God- 
realisation, there is not the perception of identity of the 
individual with the Absolute, as Sariikara holds, but 
there is merely the knowledge of the real nature of the 
Supreme Reality and of the individual. According to 
Vallabhacilrya, again, though the individual soul is in 
essence identical with the Absolute, still it is related to 
the Absolute as the part is to the whole, just as the spark 
is related to the fire out of which it arises. Here the part 
does not differ qualitatively from the whole as it is in 
Ramanuja, the distinction being merely "a quantitative one. 
In the state of liberation, the individual soul attains 
oneness of quality with God. Even after liberation the 
individual souls may perform karma and become the 
associates of God. 14 According to Madhva, the individual 
soul is different in nature from Brahman. The individual 
soul is atomic in size, while Brahman is infinite and all- 
pervading. The individual soul is dependent on the Lord 
and is of limited power. In the state of release, the 
individual soul becomes established in its real nature and 
attains fellowship with God. 15 According to Madhva and 
the Caitanya school of Vaisnavas, the state of release, 
being the state of perfect consciousness, never obliterates 
the distinction between the individual and the Absolute, 
which distinction is real,—the obliteration of distinction 
between really distinct things happening only in the 
unconscious state of deep sleep. 

The distinction between finite personality and the 
Absolute seems to be essential to the conception of Bhakti. 
In this respect, it differs considerably from the other two 
paths, viz., the Jnana-marga and the Astanga-Yoga-marga 
of Patafijali. The Advaita-Vedanta of the school of 

13 Commentary on Brahma Sutras II iii 42 

13 AnubhSsya I, i, |. 

** Commentary on Brahma SUtras I, i, 17. 
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dkaracarya does not recognise any distinction in essence 
between the individual (jiva) and the Absolute (Brahman) 
and does not regard the Personal God to be the highest 
reality. In fact, it does not admit that there are different 
grades of reality from the paramdrthika (true philosophic) 
point of view. The A^anga-Yoga-tnarga of Patanjali also 
does not lay any great emphasis on the distinction between 
the finite and the Infinite. In the nirvikalpa samddhi 
stage, the atm an alone shines in its full glory, and the 
jtvdtnian (finite self) becomes perfectly identified with or 
rather becomes the very Paramatman (the Absolute self). 

All the Bhakti schools, including the school founded 
by Sri Caitanya, have attempted to refute Samkara's 
doctrine of the identity of the Absolute and the individual 
and to justify thereby their emphasis on devotion and the 
distinction between two persons (viz., the Absolute and 
the individual) which it implies. The philosophical 
theories of the different schools supply the rational ground 
of the spiritual experiences embodied in the religion 
preached by them and vary according as the spiritual 
experiences of the teachers and founders of the different 
sects themselves differ. But whatever other differences 
there may exist with regard to the philosophy of the 
different schools, they agree in holding that the Absolute 
and the individual are not identical. 

Ramanuja holds that the absolutely distinctionless 
and divisionless Brahman which Samkara seeks to establish 
cannot be proved to be real. It cannot be said that the 
divisionless Brahman is realised in nirvikalpa (indeter¬ 
minate) perception ; because the nirvikalpa merely implies 
a state where a thing is apprehended without some parti¬ 
cular features (vi£e$a), and it does not mean the apprehen¬ 
sion of a thing devoid of all particular features. 16 The 
apprehension of such a thing is never found and is also 
not reasonable. Every apprehension is of the nature of 

16 Nirvikalpakam nama kenacid vi§e§ena viyuktasya grahanam 
na sarvaviSesarahitasya. 

SrtbMsya I, i, 1. 
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is such and, as such, implies the presence of some 
particular features. Perception, implying always the ap¬ 
prehension of some feature or other, cannot give its know¬ 
ledge of featureless Brahman. Inference, being based on 
things acquired through perception, cannot also establish 
such Brahman. Therefore, Ramanuja concludes, the 
absolutely attributeless Brahman is without any proof. 

The view that in dreamless sleep (su§upti) there is no 
cognition of anything particular (vifesa), but only the 
cognition of the nirviiesa self, cannot also be maintained. 
If in the expression, ‘I did know nothing*, the term 
‘nothing 5 is taken in its strict sense, then, even the self 
also comes under it. If, however, it means things other 
than the cogniser, then the eogniser as the subject of the 
cognition cannot be supposed to be the attributeless 
l[nivi£esa) self. The argument that seeks to deny the self 
as the cogniser, after having established it as the identical 
subject of the cognition in the states of waking, dreaming 
and dreamless sleep and having designated it as the “I** 
(aham), can only please the gods (who do not reply ). 17 

The self cannot be regarded as identical with know¬ 
ledge or cognition (jnana). It is the subject of cognition 
and not the cognition itself. That the cognition belongs 
to the self and is an attribute (dharma) of the self is evi¬ 
dent from the nature of all cognitions which take the 
forms T know 5 , ‘my knowledge arises*, or ‘knowledge 
arises in me *. 18 If it be supposed that in the state of 
liberation (!mok$a) the T-consciousness does not persist, 
then this would amount to holding that liberation is 
identical with the destruction of the self (atmavinasa). 
The ‘I’-consciousness is no attribute or adjunct of the 
self so that the self might, in its real essence (svarupa), 

17 Su?uptisamaye*pi anusaudhlyamanam ahainartham attnanam 
jiiataram aham iti paramrsya 11 a kincit avedisamiti vedane tasya 
pratisidhvamane .... tam imam artham devanameva sadhayatu. 

Srfbhdsya I, i, 1 , 

15 Jnanantu tasya dharmah, ahatii janami jfianam me iatamiti 
cahamarthadharmatayS jnanapratitir eva 


ibid , I, i, l. 
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exist without it, but forms the very essence of the 
self. 10 Had the self been only cognition or cognisedness 
(jnaptimatrarn), then the self would not have appeared 
as the cogniser when it identifies itself with the body 
which is not-self, but ought to have appeared as mere 
cognisedness. 

The argument of the Samkarites, that the distinction 
between the Absolute and the individual cannot be main¬ 
tained, inasmuch as distinction (bheda) is not apprehended 
in perception where we become aware only of the existence 
of objects and not of their distinction from other objects, 
and also because such distinction cannot stand the scrutiny 
of reason, cannot be supported. 20 Perception not merely 
gives us knowledge of facts but also of the distinctions 
that belong to the facts (bhedavi£i§tavi$ayam). 21 

The Sruti texts declaring that the Ultimate Reality is 
one without a second do not mean that Brahman has no 
internal division, but only indicate that Brahman does not 
require the help of anything else but itself for the creation 
and maintenance of the universe. The repeated rejection 
of plurality and difference (bhedani$edha) in the Sruti only 
implies that Brahman is one with the entire universe being 
its cause and controller. The individual soul (jlva) is 
related to Brahman as the body is to the soul, and as these 
two are united in one, so also the Jiva and Brahman. As 
the body is not identical with the soul, so also the indivi¬ 
dual cannot be identical with the Absolute. 22 Ramanuja 
thinks that his view is supported directly by such sutras 
as 'different because of the distinction’ 23 and. 'additional 
or different; because of the reference to distinction’. 24 It 

19 Na ca ahamartho dharmamatram yens, tadvigame'pi . 

. . . svarupamavatistheta, pratyuta svarupamevahamartha attnanah 

I, i, t • 

20 SanmStragrahityena ua bhedavisayatn. 

Ibid , I, i, 1. 

21 Cf. Vedanta-DeSikacarya’s Sarvdrlhasiddhi. 

V, 14. 

22 Jivaparayorapi svarupaikyaih dehatmanoriva na sambhavati. 

SribM?ya I, i, 1. 

23 Brahma Sutras I, i, 22. 

2 * Ibid, II, i, 22. 
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cannot also be supposed that though the individual and 
the Absolute are not identical in the state of bondage, 
still they become identical when Nescience is removed 
through Knowledge, because the individual which can 
become veiled by Nescience can never be supposed to be 
such as to be beyond the scope of Nescience altogether. 
This distinction between the individual and the Absolute, 
viz., that while the former comes within the clutches of 
Nescience, the latter never does so, is emphasised greatly 
by Ramanuja and is regarded by him to be fundamental. 
In the state of liberation, the individual only acquires some 
characteristics similar to those of God, but does not and 
cannot become identical with God, because one thing 
cannot become another which it is *not. 25 Identity is 
explained by Ramanuja to mean not an undifferenced 
unity, but a unity that contains and admits of distinctions 
within it though not outside it. He is as emphatic as 
Samkara in declaring that there is nothing other than 
Brahman, meaning by the 'other’ something different in 
character (vijatiya bheda) or something different from it 
but belonging to the same class (sajatiya bheda) ; only he 
would not, like Samkara, regard this ‘other* as implying 
the internal division (svagata bheda) also. He thus agrees 
with Hegel in maintaining the concrete universal or the 
Identity-in-Difference. His emphasis on love and devo¬ 
tion finds its parallel in the philosophical systems of Royce 
and McTaggart. 

Ramanuja concludes that as the three main doctrines 
of absolute monism (advaitavada), viz., the existence of a 
distinctionless (nirvigesa) real, the unreality of the tvorld 
and the identity of the individual and the Absolute, cannot 
be supported, there must be some other means to the 
realisation of God than mere knowledge. Had every 
other thing but Brahman been merely illusory superimpo- 

25 Paramatmatmanor yogah paramartha itl§yate, 

Mithyaitadanvaddrav 3 r arii hi naiti taddravyatam yatah. 


Vi$nu Pur ana IX, xiv, 27. 


Cf. also ‘Mama sadharmyam’ in Bhagavad-Giio. XIV, 2. 
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sition, then knowledge alone might have been competent 
for the task. But as it is not the case, devotion (bhakti) 
is necessary for the realisation of God. 

Jiva Gosvamin is the most prominent and the most 
brilliant of the Bengal Vai$navas who have attempted a 
thorough philosophical justification of the path of Devo¬ 
tion. In his Bhagavatsandarbha , he says that the very 
same non-dual Reality appears to the Vedantic seers as 
Brahman and to the Bhagavatas as God (Bhagavan) pos¬ 
sessing Infinite Power and Energy (Sakti). The Vedantins 
either are incapable of experiencing the infinite variety of 
the inherent Energy (svarupa£akti) of that Reality, or 
do not discriminate between Energy (Sakti) and the 
possessor of that Energy (Saktiman) and hence describe 
that Reality as distinctionless Brahman. 2 ® The Bhaga¬ 
vatas, on the other hand, distinguish between Energy and 
the possessor of Energy, and hence describe the Reality 
as God (Bhagavan) who possesses Infinite Energy and 
Power. 27 According to the Vedantins, the distinction 
between Energy and the possessor of Energy cannot be 
maintained, because the ultimate Reality is described to 
be non-dual (advaya), and non-duality excludes all sorts 
of division including the inherent division of Sakti and 
Saktimdn. The Absolute is of the nature of Knowledge 
(Jfiana) and is neither the subject of knowledge nor the 
instrument of knowledge, and hence cannot be supposed 
to be the possessor of Energy. It cannot be held that 
this Energy constitutes its essence (svarupa), because this 
svarupaiakti has to be supposed either as something 
additional (atirikta) to the ultimate Reality or as some¬ 
thing not-additional (anatirikta). If the former alterna¬ 
tive is taken, then it cannot constitute its svarupa ; if the 

26 Satyamapi SaktivaicitrySm tadgrahanasamarthe cetasi . . . 
tadevaviviktaSaktiSaktimattabhedataya pratipadyamanarii v§ 
brahmeti &abdyate. 


Satsandarbha, Ch. II, page 50. 


27 ViviktatadrSa SaktiSaktimattabhedena pratipadyamanam va 
bhagavaniti Sabdyate. 


Ibid., page 50.' 
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letter, however, is taken, then, why should it be its 
Energy and not itself? 29 Therefore, the Energy that has 
to be admitted because the effects that come out cannot 
otherwise be explained, is really indefinable (tattava- 
tattvabbyam anirvacanlya), and hence is false (mithya) 
and cannot be regarded as svarupaJakti. Jiva Oosvatnin 
attempts to refute the above arguments by holding that 
the svampaiakti of the Absolute has to be admitted 
because its effects, viz. the universe, etc. are seen 
to exist. Energy (£akti) is an attribute of objects 
and is responsible for the differentiation of effects produced 
from different causes Even in the case of illusory super¬ 
imposition (vivarta), the substratum of the appearance of 
silver can be only shell and similar substances but not 
burnt wood ; and Brahman and nothing else can be the 
substratum of the appearance of the world. The question 
has to be answered as to whether Brahman has anything 
to do in causing the appearance of the world or not. If 
the answer is in the negative, then the world has to be 
explained as the product of Nescience only. But is this 
Nescience something additional to Brahman ? If it is 
supposed to be additional, then the absolute unqualified 
monism of the Vedanta is gone. If, however, this 
Nescience is not anything additional, but has its substratum 
in Brahman, then it is the Power of Brahman that is 
productive of the universe. The state of liberation is a 
state where absolute bliss is experienced by the self, and 
is not absolute bliss itself. Bliss, not revealed to and not 
experienced by the self, becomes either reduced to an un¬ 
conscious entity (jada) like material objects, or else is to 
be regarded as void (£unya), becatis^ it is not experienced 
either by one's own self or by any one other than the 
self. Nobody can have any longing for such a state. 
But as the state of liberation is regarded by the Vedantins 
also as the summum bonum, it is to be interpreted as the 

28 Sa ca tadatiriktanatirikta va, adye kathaiii svarupatvam 
antye ca katharn Saktitvam. 


Sarvasamvadinl' p. 23. 
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state where the self remains with its inherent energy, and 
not as a state where the self exists devoid of all attributes. 
Jiva Gosvamin agrees with Ramanuja in holding that 
there is no apprehension of an attributeless (nirvi§e$a) 
object by any of the instruments of knowledge. 29 

Jiva Gosvamin makes it clear that there is distinction 
(bheda) as well as non-distinction (labheda) between 
Energy and the possessor of Energy. Because Energy 
cannot be conceived or thought of as identical with the 
thing of which it is the Energy, it is to be regarded as 
distinct ; again, as it cannot also be thought of as some¬ 
thing different from the thing, it is to be regarded as non- 
distinct or identical. 30 And as it is hardly intelligible 
how something can be both distinct and non-distinct from 
an identical thing, the relation is regarded as inconceiv¬ 
able (acintya) or inexplicable. That which transcends 
reason and seems to be opposed to it is to be regarded as 
inexplicable (acintya) and as due to the mdyaJakti of 
God. 31 

While discussing the relation of the individual to 
God, Jiva Gosvamin says that there is a difference between 
them, and points out that the Gita by referring to the 
Purusottama as different (anyah) from both ksara and 
aksara Ptiru§a has made the distinction quite clear. The 
individual, being different from God, can never become 
God but has to worship God in order to be free from the 
clutches of Prakjrti. 32 While God is pure (Suddha) and 
infinite, the individual is impure and finite. But although 
there is this difference, the Scriptures have spoken of the 
identity of the individual and the Absolute to those who 
want to proceed by the path of Knowledge, but have 
declared their difference to those who wish to follow the 

Savi6e§avastuvisayatvat sarvapramananam. 

Sa rv&saw iv3.dini, p. 26. 

3° Tasmat svarupadabhinnatvena cintayitumaSakyatvad bhedah, 
bhinnatvena cintayitumaSakyatvad abhedaSca. 

Ibid., pp. 29-30. 

31 Seyam bhagavato tnaya yannayena virudhyate. 

Maitreya's words quoted in ParaindtmcisandaTbiKi, p. 270. 

32 Paramdtmasandarbha, p, 212. 
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tli of Devotion . 33 Jiva Gosvamin agrees with Ramanuja" 
in holding that the Sruti texts seeming to preach identity 
only mean to show that the Absolute is one with his 
powers, and that so far as the entire universe has come 
out of Brahman and is being supported by it, it is not 
different from Brahman. They cannot mean the negation 
of all multiplicity and the absence of even an internal 
(svagata) or an inherent (svarupa) division. Jiva Gosvamin 
thinks that it is ridiculous to suppose that the Sruti, after 
establishing and explaining the rise of multiplicity out of 
Brahman by such texts as T shall be many’ etc., should 
in the end mean to really deny all multiplicity 
(nanatva ). 34 * 

Although the Caitanya school declare themselves as 
belonging to the Madhva Sect, they have greater affinity 
with Nimbarkacarya than with Madhva so far as their 
philosophical doctrines are concerned. Their doctrine of 
inexplicable difference-and-identity is held by Nimbarka 
also . 85 

The realisation of the Absolute is, as we have seen, 
the goal of all religion. But the realisation can be had in 
two different ways, {i) by emphasising the object-factor 
in consciousness or (ii) by emphasising the subject-factor. 
The Bhakti-marga takes the first method, and the Yoga 
and Jnana-marga take the second. The Bhakti-marga 
wants to realise the Infinite as an object of consciousness, 
and thus the duality between the sevya (the Lord) and the 
sevaka (the devotee), that is to say, the duality between 
the object " ananda:** (bliss) and the subject experiencing 
the ananda (joy), remains final. The bhakta (devotee) 
looks for the manifestation of the Infinite in outside objects 
and in his own heart, as one object among other objects. 
His is the objective point of view at its maximum. The 

33 Tattvajnanecchiin prati Sastrara abhedam upadiSati bhakti- 
cchun prati tu bhedameva. 

Param&tmasandarbha, p. 225. 

34 PratisedhavSkyena badbyeta iti upahasyam idam. 

Sarvasahivddinf, p. 44. 

35 See Commentary on Brahma Sutras , 
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^ect is the sole occupier of the field of consciousness, 
the object saturates his entire mental horizon, and the 
subject has no consciousness of itself as distinct from the 
consciousness of the object. There is no self-conscious¬ 
ness but there is object-consciousness alone. The object, 
the Infinite, the “Kr§na-ajagar ” or the Serpent-Kr^na (the 
Tord metaphorically described as the Serpent) devours up 
the finite subject. This is the highest stage of Bhakti 
where nothing but God shines in consciousness. Here the 
object is the all-important factor ; the subject merely 
keeps pace with the object unawares. Psychology will 
very easily testify to this state of consciousness in what is 
known as the process of spontaneous attention. The 
object may be so interesting that it occupies the subject’s 
attention without the subject’s awareness of the same. 
The subject is not conscious of any effort or strain, and 
if the object is interesting beyond measure, the subject 
forgets himself altogether and loses himself, as it were, 
in the object. Sadhan^ in Bhakti-marga lays emphasis on 
this aspect of the problem. “Follow the object, concen¬ 
trate your attention on the object, love it with all your 
heart, seek nothing else, think of nothing else, make it 
your own, dedicate your whole self to it and you will 
realise it.” This seems to be the sum and substance of 
Sadhana in Bhakti-rnarga. It places before the subject an 
object which, because of its infinite beauty and attractive¬ 
ness, is expected to spontaneously captivate the mind of 
the worshipper and thus raise the latter to the level of the 
object. 

The Yoga-marga of Pataiijali, on the other hand, 
holds that the Absolute is to be realised vrithin as the 
subject, and not outside as the object. The Absolute is 
the Higher Self, the Paramatman, and as such we have to 
intensify the powers of the subject in order to realise it. 
“In the beginning, take any object which is pleasing to 
you and which interests you , 35 and concentrate your at ten- 



30 Yathabhimatadhyanad va. Yoga Sutras, I, 
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job on it and thus intensify your own powers. Then, 
gradually rise up from the object-attitude to the subject- 
attitude and try to see within. Rise higher up and 
beyond mind and intellect, beyond citta and ahamk&ra, 
and try to realise the fully developed self, the subject or 
the Paramatman. Place yourself entirely in the subject- 
attitude, where no object, not even the sak$i-vrtti (the 
idea that I am observing), not even the idea that I am 
the subject, should come as an object of consciousness, 
and then you realise the Infinite.” This is the teaching 
of the Yoga-marga, The Infinite is expressed in and 
through the subject as well as the object. By intensify¬ 
ing the object, we may realise the Infinite, and also by 
intensifying the subject, we may attain the same goal. 
Here, in the Yoga-marga, the Absolute is realised as the 
subject, the subject realises the subject, and thus all 
duality seems to disappear. 

The Yoga-marga seeks to intensity the subject by 
withdrawing it from all objects. The subject is ordinari¬ 
ly occupied with many objects, and because its energy 
becomes thus diffused and dissipated, it cannot ordinarily 
realise itself to be infinite and absolute. When the subject 
is completely withdrawn from all objects, and when noth¬ 
ing diffuses its energy by drawing it outwards, then it 
shines in full glory. The Yoga-marga thus may be 
described as a process of withdrawal and hence also as 
a negative process. 

The Bhakti-marga, on the other hand, seeks to inten¬ 
sify the subject through the object. It rather withdraws 
from and denies the subject, in order to realise the Infinite 
as the object. It wants to merge the finite subject in 
the object which appears to be much more developed 
and expanded than the subject. It may be described 
as a process of expansion and thus also as a positive 
process of Sadhana, of course, from the objective point 
of view. The objective point of view' is the view of the 
ordinary man and first appears in consciousness. From 
the subjective point of view, however, the Yoga-marga 
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Sid be described as positive, and the Bhakti-marga 
as negative. 

The Jnana-marga also does not realise the Absolute 
as the object and thus far agrees with Yoga-marga. But 
there is a difference between the two. If the Yoga-marga 
is entirely subjective, and the Bhakti-marga is entirely 
objective, the Jnana-marga may be described as both sub¬ 
jective and objective. It is the synthesis and reconcilia¬ 
tion of the seemingly opposed partial theories. The 
Absolute, according to the Jhana-marga, is the self and is 
to be realised as such ; but this self is uot the antithesis 
of any object but is the highest reality where the subject 
and the object merge themselves in the Absolute. It is 
not to be declared, as the subject, if by it we mean some¬ 
thing different from the object ; in fact, the triputt or the 
tripartite division into subject, object and process is 
entirely absent from the category of the Absolute. If the 
Jhana-marga recommends a withdrawal of consciousness 
from objects in the first instance, by its *neti neti\ it 
does not stop with this negative process. The withdrawal 
or the negative attitude is only preparatory to the stage 
of highest expansion. The Vedanta which declares that 
Brahman alone is real, almost in the same breath pro¬ 
claims that everything is Brahman— sarvam khalvidarh 
Brahma. These double aspects, the withdrawal and the 
expansion, characterise the transcendence implied in 
Jnana-marga, and distinguish it clearly from Yoga-marga 
and Bhakti-marga. The yogin finds the subject, pure 
and in isolation from everything else, in the nirvikalpa- 
samadhi state and experiences a blissful state which sur¬ 
passes all joy and in which the subject or the self alone 
shines and experiences itself. But when the satnadhi state 
passes away, that is, when there is vyutthdna or descent 
from that state of ecstasy and deepest concentration, the 
yogin is confronted v/ith objects around him which he 
cannot connect with his previous samadhic experience. 
The yogin only learns to withdraw, and in the state of 
deepest withdrawal and concentration, has an experience 
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he does not and cannot transfer to other spheric? 
existence. Although he understands that the ex¬ 
perience gained in the moment of withdrawal and concen¬ 
tration, that is, in the samadhi state, is higher and far 
more valuable than the experience of the vyutthana stage, 
still the yogin fails to connect the two differing expe¬ 
riences. But the jndnin does not feel any such difficulty. 
He realises that the transcendent self is not opposed to, 
and does not exclude, anything. The self alone is real, 
because everything is the self. The outside object from 
which there was at first the withdrawal is recognised 
afterwards by the jndnin to be nothing but the product 
of the kinetic avidya, the self or the cit being merely the 
passive locus (adhi$thana). The self alone is real, not 
as the subject denying or withdrawing from the object, 
but as the eternal reality pervading and underlying all 
appearances of the object, which after all are nothing but 
illusory superimpositions. 

The Yoga-marga finds out the subject in its absolutely 
pure stage and misses or rather ignores all objects. It 
finds the Absolute Reality as the eternal subject only, 
where there is not the least objectivity, where nothing 
forms the not-self to the self. In the nirvikalpa-samadhi 
state, the atman is the drastr or the seer or the absolute 
subject as it is in itself, i.e., in its svarupa. 

The Jnana-marga, however, rises above the conception 
of the subject. Brahman transcends and at the same time, 
reconciles and includes within itself all subject and object. 
Brahman does not exclude anything ; it does not with¬ 
draw from or negate objects. It is rather the highest 
synthesis or category where we can equally say ‘Brahman 
is all 1 and ‘there is nothing but Brahman, sarvam khal ~ 
vida:h Brahma as well as ekamevadvitiyam Brahma . 
Here, in jnana or aparoksanubhuti —the f taV and the 
r tvam\ the Absolute as object and the Absolute as 
subject become identified and identical. The ahamvrtti 
or sdksivrtti, the ‘seer’ aspect, is even annulled, and the 
subject atman, which is absolute, is merged in the object 
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Absolute, resulting in an ineffable experience,—call it 
bliss, call it joy, call, it anubhuti or call it jnana . The 
f tvam J pure or the subject is attained by Yoga ; the ‘tat* 
or the Absolute as object is attained by Bhakti ; and it 
is Jnana alone that identifies and reconciles the two 
aspects—the subject-Absolute and the object-Absolute, in 
the highest synthesis, the indescribable advaita experience, 
where the Absolute is neither the subject nor the object, 
where it is everything but nothing in particular, where 
it is beyond all categories, beyond all characteristics, 
where it is itself and nothing further can be said of it. 
The nirvikalpa-samadhi state and the aparok?anubhuti of 
the Jhana-marga are almost identical experiences, because 
the self is experienced in itself directly in both without 
any medium or instrument or any disturbing factor ; but 
whereas in the nirvikalpa-samadhi state, the self is more 
of the subject that withdraws from and rather negates the 
object, in the aparok$anubhuti of jnana, the Self or 
Brahman is seen to transcend, embrace, harmonise and 
reconcile the subject and the object. Here, in Jnana, the 
widest expansion is reached. The Absolute is the .subject 
within and the object outside,—it is nowhere lost. There 
is no ignoring, no withdrawing and no negating, but 
there is rather a conscious transcendence which does not 
go against any category but goes beyond all of them. 

Discipline or Sadhana in Bhakti-marga seems to be 
comparatively * easier to most persons than Sadhana in 
other paths. It is easy because it follows the objective 
path and deals with concrete tilings. A particular method 
is neither easy nor difficult in itself absolutely. It is 
easy for the man having a natural bent towards it ; it is 
difficult for one who has no aptitude towards the same. 
But, although absolutely nothing is easy and nothing 
difficult, still generally it is possible to mark out one 
method as easier than another. The object rouses the 
attention of the child and attracts and interests him long 
before he has any idea of the subject. Man’s attention 
is naturally and primarily directed towards^ the object; 
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it is only late in life that lie learns to see within and 
notice the subject. The Bhakti-marga places before the 
devotee an object that attracts and interests. This attrac¬ 
tion is spontaneous and, as such, it seems to guide the 
bhakta further and further on, without any great diffi¬ 
culty. In Bhakti-marga there is no great strain because 
there is no attempt to go against one's grain. Here the 
instruction is to follow the normal bent of one's mind ; 
only one has to follow It up to its source. If beauty 
attracts, the instruction is to follow the beautiful to its 
source and reach and enjoy the source of all beauty. If 
fragrance attracts, if gentle touch allures, if sweet taste 
enchants, the same instruction is given, viz., to follow 
that which attracts to its source. The* Absolute is mani¬ 
fested everywhere as the object. This attraction, this 
tempting, this alluring and enchanting are all visible 
manifestations, very sure indications or gestures whereby 
the Absolute is drawing the finite individual to His side. 
The finite object interests us, attracts us, because the 
Absolute, the Source of all beauty, truth and goodness, 
is underlying it. The attraction is the bond that connects 
the Absolute and the individual, and the individual by 
following this chain of attraction, if only he persists still 
the end, is sure to reach the other limit, the goal of the 
chain, viz., the Absolute. It is only because there is no 
persistence in following the chain, it is because now one 
object, now another, attracts us, it is because now we aie 
drawn towards an object, but next moment we are repelled 
from it, that the goal cannot be reached. It is to be 
noticed, however, that the enjoyment of objects should 
be performed in such a way that it may gradually turn 
the attention of the enjoyer (bhoktr) from the object of 
enjoyment to the cause or the source from which the 
object has emerged into existence ; otherwise, if the 
enjoyment confines the attention of the enjoyer merely to 
the surface aspect of the objects of enjoyment, then it 
cauf never lead him to the desired goal. One should enjoy 
in order to realise the truth underlying the object of 
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lament and should not be so much engrossed with the 
object as to be deprived of the capacity of looking beyond 
it to its source . 37 

The Jnana-marga is a difficult course of discipline, 
because it wants to realise the Absolute, as it is in itself, 
pure and entire, unenveloped by any upddhi (adjunct) or 
dvarana (veil), and, therefore, until the end is reached, 
until the goal is realised, the whole process of discipline 
(sadhana) seems to many to stand upon no concretely 
realised experience, but upon mere bhavana or meditation, 
which is at the outset hardly better than mere imagina¬ 
tion. It is because of this that the Jnana-marga can suit 
only those who live in the high intellectual plane and have 
definitely and decidedly transcended the sense-region, only 
those to whom ideation is no mere imagination or faint 
reproduction of sensation or perception but is very much 
adjacent to realisation. It is only when the creative force 
of the idea that is just prior to its concretisation in reality 
is fully experienced and realised that the Jnana-marga 
ceases to appear as a method of empty abstractions. The 
pseudo-sadhaka, who attempts to follow this course with¬ 
out having acquired the necessary equipment through 
previous discipline and training, almost always hopelessly 
fails to achieve the goal. But whatever may be the diffi¬ 
culty at the outset, once the goal is reached, and the 
Absolute is realised in its purity, there is no longer 
any risk or fear of losing the ground attained. The 
quality of the achievement is so perfect that it more 
than makes up all the troubles that had to be undergone 
in the beginning of the struggle. In the Bhakti-marga, 
on the other hand, the devotee begins with the concrete 
inanifestation of the Absolute, however enveloped it may 
be, and with its support rises upwards. In attraction is 
manifested the hladini §akti (the Bliss-Energy) of the 
Lord, and relying on this alone one may reach the 


37 Bhogai£varyaprasaktanam tayapahrtacetasam, 
Vyavasayatirtika buddhih sautiadhau na vidhlvate. 

B. G. II, 44. 
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bsolute. From the very beginning, the Bhakti-rn&rffa" 
gives the devotee something real, some concrete manifesta¬ 
tion of the Lord, although not pure, although partial (in 
the terminology of the Bhakti-sastras), but still something 
that genuinely reveals God. Therefore it is that although 
the same goal 38 is reached by both Bhakti and Jnana, still 
while Bhakti easily and gradually leads the bhakta step 
by step from lower to higher manifestations of the 
Absolute, and, in the end, reaches the highest, the Jflana- 
marga leads the sadhaka direct to the Absolute. The 
short cut, the straight way, is always found to be much 
more strenuous and difficult than the long, roundabout 
way. The danger of Bhakti-marga is that the devotee may 
remain satisfied with something short of the highest mani¬ 
festation of the Absolute, because he always feels the joy 
corning from the Absolute, although through upddhis or 
veils. The most brilliant light that comes through the 
thinnest transparent glass may be taken to be the pure 
unveiled light itself. The danger of Jnana-niarga, on the 
other hand, is that the jnanin may very well mistake his 
kalpana (imagination) or bHavana (meditation) to be the 
realisation itself (anubhava) and may not realise the 
Absolute at all. The jnanin either realises the Absolute, 
pure and entire, or gets nothing; the bhakta realises 
something but may not get the all or the highest It is 
not to be supposed, however, that the bhakta does not 
reach the Plighest or that the jnanin does not realise the 
Reality. We have merely indicated the lines which the 
shortcomings may take. 

38 Bhagavad-GUd XII, 4 


CHAPTER XII 

THE NATURE OF DEVOTION 

Bhakti is attraction towards the Absolute. Samjilya 
defines bhakti as supreme or sublime attachment to the 
Eord of the universe— Sd pardnuraktiriivare (Samjilya 
Sutras, 2). This attachment to Isvara or the Absolute 
marks the genuine characteristic of bhakti . When an 
individual, instead of being attached to the ordinary finite 
things of the universe, begins to feel an attraction towards 
the everlasting and the permanent, when the individual 
learns to respect and love the beauty of the grand and 
the sublime and ceases to be moved by the temporary lustre 
of the fleeting and the small, then and only then, may be 
found in him the germs of bhakti or devotion. The word 
'j parti’ in the above-quoted definition is also very significant. 
True or fully developed bhakti is para anurakti or supreme 
attachment towards the Absolute. Narada also defines 
bhakti as parama-prema-rupa ,* that is as of the nature of 
intense love. It is to be noticed here that the emphasis 
is put on the intensity of the process as well as on 
the object of devotion. Wherever there is attraction 
towards the Absolute, there is the beginning or germ of 
bhakti; supreme attraction or intense love, however, only 
indicates its highest phase of development. 

It is held that the nature of this intense love or 
supreme attachment is really indescribable— anirvacaniyam 
premasvariipam . 1 2 It is like the experience of taste by 
the dumb person who can enjoy it to his heart’s content 
but cannot describe it to others. Its indescribability is 
not to be regarded as the proof of its unreality. Words 
cannot express it because they are not competent for the 
task, and not because it does not exist. This intense love 

1 vSa kasmai paramapremarupa : Narada Sutras , 2. 

2 Ibid, 51. 
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is incapable of being described, because it is bereft of all 
qualification (guiiaraliitain). Herein all desires are absent 
(kamanarakitam). It is a form of very subtle feeling or 
experience, much deeper and more penetrating than what 
language or description can catch hold of (suksmataram 
anubhavarupam). It flows on ceaselessly and grows in 
intensity and volume every moment. But although indes¬ 
cribable, this experience is the grandest in human life. 
Attaining this experience, a man desires nothing, laments 
nothing, resents nothing, revels in nothing, strives for 
nothing, but becomes quiet, full with joy and finds bliss 
within his self. 3 

Bhakti is taken by Ramanuja to mean constant and 
unfailing recollection and meditation of the supreme Lord 
—evamrilpd dhruvdnusmrtireva bhaktigabdendbhidhiyate* 
This dhruvd smrti or constant meditation when deepened 
to the extreme becomes equal to and takes the form of 
sakfdtkdra or direct perception. 5 This dhruvd smrti or 
constant memory shows the intensity and nature of the 
attachment for the object recollected. It is to be under¬ 
stood that there is no effort of memory here. The object 
occupies the attention of the devotee spontaneously and is 
always in his mind almost like an 'insistent* or a 'fixed* 
idea. That only can always occupy our attention sponta¬ 
neously which is very dear to us and which we love with 
all our heart. 0 When we can devote ourselves whole¬ 
heartedly to the object of our adoration, when nothing else 
draws us, when nothing else pleases us, then only, dhruvd 
smrti or constant memory is possible, and this dhruvd 
smrti is Bhakti or devotion proper. Sacrifices and other 
such actions are the means to attain this constant memory 
of God. 

* Nevada Sutras , 52 & 54. 

4 Sri Bhfisya I, i, 1. 

5 Bhavati ca smrter bh§van3prakar§at darSanarupata. 

Ibid. I, i, X. 

* Atafi sSksatkararupa stuptih smaryamanatyarthapriyatvena 
svayamapyatyarthapriya yasya sa eva parenatmana varaipyo 
bhavati. 


Ibid., I, i, 1. 
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The Ndrada^Pancardtra gives us a good summary of 


the definitions of Bhakti. “Bhakti or devotion, according 
to Bhl§ma, Prahllda, Uddhava and Narada, is attachment, 
mixed with love, towards Vi$nu i.e . Lord of the universe, 
and is the absence of attachment towards everything else.” 7 


Here we get the essence of Bhakti clearly stated. In the 


Rhagavata Parana and in the Bhagavad Gita we always 
find this aspect of Bhakti emphasised. The essence of 
Bhakti is ananyagaranatva or rather ananyatva . It 
demands exclusive attention paid to its object. It is not 
enough that the greatest attention or the largest part of 
attention be paid to it, but it wants that nothing else 
should be attended to. We find in the Bhagavad Gita, 
for example, the Sioka, “I am easily accessible to one who 
constantly thinks of me everyday, and thinks of nothing 
else and thus is always attached to me.” 8 Again,—“I am 
capable of being thus known, seen, and entered into, only 
through Bhakti or devotion which knows nothing other 
than me.” 9 The essential point, in fact, the whole of 
Bhakti consists in ekasaranatva, which means placing one¬ 
self entirely under the disposal of the One, Supreme Lord 
of the universe. 

The highest form of Bhakti requires that there 
should be arpana or real dedication to God of everything 
that the devotee, as an individual, separate from the Lord, 
possesses. The. devotee should have no separate pleasure 
from that of the Lord, just as the true lover does not feel 
pleasure in anything but the joy of his beloved only. 
This is what the great sage, Narada, the prince of the 
devotees, means by tadarpitakhildcdrata or the dedication 
of all actions whatsoever to Him, and by tatsukhasukhit - 
vam —experiencing pleasure in the pleasure of the 
beloved. pPhe Vrajagopis (the milkmaids of Vrindavana), 
for example, did not think of their own happiness, but 
they always concentrated their attention on pleasing Sri 


7 Quoted in Harlbhaktivilfisa XI, 382. 

* Bhagavad-GM VIII, 14. 

• Ibid., XI, 54. 
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T$fia, the Lord of their hearts. This is what distin¬ 
guishes true love or prema from mere sensual appetite 
or kdma .. In the former, the happiness of the beloved 
is the end ; in the latter, one’s own pleasure is the spring 
of the action. The devotee is to forget ever 3 r thing that 
rouses his sense of separate individuality, and is to merge 
himself in the thought of the Lord, in singing hymns 
in His glory, in conversing about Him, and in doing 
actions which please Him. He always occupies himself 
with the Lord and, if there is forgetting even for a 
moment, then, the bhakta or the devotee feels the gi'eat 
uneasiness and extreme misery for want of Him. 10 These 
are really the true marks of devotion. Royce has beauti¬ 
fully expressed this aspect of Bhakti dr devotion by tbe 
term ‘Loyalty\ He describes ‘Loyalty’ as “the willing 
and thorough-going devotion of a self to a Cause.” 11 
And this ‘Cause’ appears in some personal shape in reli¬ 
gion, and is loved before the self chooses its service. 
The presence of the cause or the object of religion, in the 
world of the finite individual, is a “free gift from the 
realm of spirit”, a gift which the individual receives not 
because of himself, but because of the willingness of the 
whole universe to show him ‘the way of salvation.’ “The 
object, first, compels your love. Then, you freely give 
yourself in return.” This free giving, whole-hearted, 
full and total giving, which thinks of no gains or losses 
of the individual, which always feels himself better and 
better realised through loyalty and absolute surrender to 
the cause, and never knows of any disappointment, 
having discounted all personal defeats, is the sum and 
substance of Bhakti. This absolute surrender or complete 
resignation to God is known as prapattv, and is regarded 
by almost all the Bhakti schools as a very important 
element in Sadhana. The finite individual, through the 
exercise of his limited powers alone, can never reach God 


10 K$anavismarane paramavyakulata. 

11 Sources of Religious Insight, p. 206. 
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J0 *s he resigns himself entirely to the mercy of God. 
It is the Grace (rprasada) of God that alone is competent 
to award salvation. All the other disciplines only 
prepare the devotee to offer himself completely to God 
(atmanivedana). According to one School, viz. the 
Southern School, however, this resignation (prapatti) is 
not one among many means, but is the one that is compe¬ 
tent to secure salvation. God, according to this School, 
is not merely the goal (Madhya), but also the means to the 
goal (sadhana). Everything necessary for the salvation 
of the devotee is done by God when the devotee complete¬ 
ly surrenders himself to the Lord. This School lays 
great stress on two verses of the Bhagavad Gita, where 
the Lord says, “Taking refuge in me, even persons of 
evil birth, females, VaiSyas and Sudras attain the highest 
goal” ; and, “Take refuge in me alone, I shall liberate 
thee from all sins.” 

Rxipa Gosvamin, in his Bhaktirasani/tasindhu } refers 
to uttamd bhakti or highest devotion as “the loving 
worship and service of Lord uninterrupted by the 

desire for anything else, and unenveloped by jnana, 
karma, and such other things”. 

This definition sums up in a sense all the important 
characteristics of Bhakti ; but, in the literal sense of the 
terms used, the definition cannot be accepted univer¬ 
sally. The terms, ' anyabhild$itaJunyam’ (free from all 
worldly desires) and ‘anukulyena Kt$ nanusllan am’ (loving 
worship of Kr$na) are unobjectionable and have been 
previotisly explained. The only difficult expression is 
< jnanaka.rmddyanavrtam , f which means, according to 
Rupa Gosvamin, that true Bhakti is not covered by know¬ 
ledge (jnana) and action (Karma). This is in direct oppo¬ 
sition to Ramanuja’s notion of Bhakti, which is 
jndnakarmdnugrhitam . But, it is possible that Rupa 
Gosvamin also does not mean that knowledge and actions 
should be excluded from the highest devotion ; because 
the devotion that is completely dissociated from all know¬ 
ledge, is hardly of any great value, and.also because, 

17 
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done for the service of the Lord form the essence 
of Bhakti. Pie possibly means that true Bhakti or devo¬ 
tion is spontaneous ; that is to say, is not generated by 
any such knowledge that this will lead to some gain or 
reward. Devotion is love or attachment which waits for 
no reason. Here karma possibly means all other actions 
but those necessary for the service of the Lord. ViSva- 
natha Cakravartin interprets 'karma' in this sense, but 
takes knowledge (ijnana) to mean “that which seeks to 
attain the absolutely divisionless Brahman, and not that 
which seeks to know the nature of God who is to be 
worshipped.” 13 

The essence of Bhakti is love, and it is this love that 
individuates the object of devotion. * The Lord of the 
devotee is an object of exclusive interest to*him, and is 
supposed to be specially connected with him by a parti¬ 
cular tie of relationship, and to be always looking after 
his welfare and saving him from all sorts of danger and 
downfall. The very thought that the Lord is his master 
or his beloved, and his alone in a peculiar sense, fills the 
mind of the devotee with an overflow of joy. This inti¬ 
mate tie of relationship between the Lord (Bhagavan) and 
the devotee (bhakta) established through pure love is 
perhaps what the Vaispavas mean by sambandhasthdpana. 
When the attachment towards the Absolute rises to such 
an intensity that the Absolute is felt to be an object of 
exclusive interest, so that nothing else can take its place 
or be substituted for it, then only, this attachment may 
be described as Bhakti which is true love. There can 
be but one beloved for the true lover, 'one exclusively 
interesting object serving particular exclusive interest/ 
Although the same object, viz. the Absolute or the Lord, 
is the goal of all bhakias or devotees, still each will regard 
his God or object of love to be bound with him by a 
special tie in such a manner that none else can satisfy 
him or take his God’s place. God, although Absolute, 



12 Commentary on BhaktirasSmrtasindhubindu, p. 2. 
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to the devotee an individual God, as it w$re, 4 
and the devotee himself regards him to be a servant of 
the Lord, being also specially marked in such a manner 
that none other can serve his Lord in exactly the same 
way. This individuating aspect of Bhakti which is all 
love, is very well brought out in the following couplet 
attributed to Hanuman, the devotee of Lord Rama: 
“Although the Lord of Vaikuntha and the husband of 
mother Janakt may be the same identical person as ulti¬ 
mate Reality, still, to me, the lotus-eyed Rama is every¬ 
thing.” 

Josiah Royce lays special stress on this aspect of 
love. It is love and love alone that can supply the 
principle of individuation. “The child individuates the 
toy (only when he loves the toy) with an exclusive love 
that permits no other . He indeed knows not why he feels 
thus.” 13 This ‘permitting no other* and ‘knowing not 
why* are the characteristics of true love and Bhakti, 
which we have referred to before by the terms ananyatva 
and ahetuki. 

When an object is thus loved exclusively, then, auto¬ 
matically attachment for other objects disappears. 
Attachment for one and one alone necessarily implies non¬ 
attachment for every other object, and this indifference 
towards other objects increases with the intensity of 
attachment for the one. Thus, it is held that vairdgya 
or detachment of the bhakta (devotee) comes as a conse¬ 
quence of love towards the Infinite. 14 This vairagya is 
thus natural and spontaneous, and comes as a matter of 
course. The Bhakti-marga here recognises an important 
truth which is so greatly emphasised by modern psycho¬ 
logy. It is impossible to uproot or even to suppress al¬ 
together our desires and impulses, and every attempt to 
suppress them forcibly results in great injury to the mind. 
The only safe and successful method for attaining the 
purpose is to divert our desires in another direction which 



13 The Conception of God, p. 261. 

14 MQdhuryakadambini, p. 120. 
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attractive and, at the same time, beneficial to us. The 
Bhakti-marga rightly emphasises that Krsna-ni$thd or 
devotion and love towards the Lord, must always precede 
tr$na-tydga (indifference to and renunciation of worldly 
pleasures). It is putting the cart before the horse when 
it is supposed that vairagya or indifference precedes devo¬ 
tion to the Lord. It is to be noticed, however, that these 
two, devotion and indifference, influence each other. 
Unless there be a little indifference towards worldly 
pleasures, one hardly finds pleasure in devotion to the 
Lord ; and, again, unless one be devoted to the Absolute, 
there can hardly be real vairagya or indifference. 1 -The 
outward loss, the outward renunciation^ can be achieved 
when inward mastery or kinghood is attained. From 
the worldly point of view we become ready to renounce 
everything only when we become rich from the other 
point of view.” 15 

It is sometimes said that jndna and vairagya are not 
helpful to those who follow the path of devotion. 

‘ 'Therefore, to the Yogin, who is devoted to me with his 
heart wholly given to me, neither jndna, (learning) nor 
vairagya (indifference) is generally of any good.” 1 * 

Here f jndna’ means merely vain intellectual discus¬ 
sion, and vairagya possibly implies forcible suppression 
of all desires. These may not help the devotee or hhakta, 
but true jndna, which is direct realisation of truth, and 
true vairagya or the spirit of renunciation, that should 
come as a natural accompaniment of devotion, can never 
he supposed to be absent from genuine devotion or Bhakti. 
In other places, the Bhagavata Purana rightly emphasises 
the connection of bhakti with jndna and vairagya, and 
regards these three as bound up iu indissoluble connec¬ 
tion. “The Yogins ( i.e . those who want to realise God 
following some method) reach my feet undaunted for their 
greatest good, through bhakti mixed up with jndna and 
vairagya In many other places, the Bhagavata Purana 

15 Lectures of SvamJ Rama Ttrttm , Vol. I, Lecture 6. 

18 Bhagavata Purdna, XI, xx, 31. 
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rt.vs this connection of bhakli with jnana and vairdgya. 
cannot reconcile these seemingly contradictory state¬ 
ments of the Bhagavata Purana, as illustrated by the 
slokas quoted, unless we interpret the terms ' jnana’ and 
vairdgya’, in the first Sloka, in the way we have 
indicated. This point is very clearly indicated in the 
following si oka :—“The Yoga of devotion, being fixed, on 
Lord Vasudeva, brings forth instantaneously vairdgya 
inon-attachment) and jnana (knowledge) that is revealed 
directly.” 17 


17 I, h. 7. 



CHAPTER XIII 

the determinants of devotion 


The essence of Bhakti, we have seen, consists in 
spontaneous and unrestricted attachment to the Supreme 
Person, who is the Lord of the Universe. The highest 
stage of Bhakti is described in the Bhagavata Purana as 
nifguna bhakti. The aspects of natural spontaneity and 
easy continuity of the flow of attachment are especially 
emphasised in the highest stage. 1 Such supreme devo¬ 
tion can have, strictly speaking, no capse, but is really 
eternal and uncaused. It is beyond the chain of causes 
and effects. The Gawjiya school of Vaisnavas founded 
by Sri Caitanya, who have analysed the conception of 
Bhakti and its auxiliaries in a masterly way, and have 
shown uncommon powers of penetration and exposition 
in the discussion of that abstruse subject-matter, hold that 
krsna-prema (devotion to the Lord) eternally is (nitya- 
siddha), and never comes into being (sadhya)/' Here we 
notice the wonderful similarity in conception between two 
opposed schools of thought. According to Samkara, the 
radical non-dualist, mok$a or liberation is an eternal fact 
and never comes into being. The Bhakti-vadins of the 
Gaucliya school, who are opposed to Sariikara’s Absolute 
Monism, also hold that Bhakti, in its highest conception, 
can never come to exist as the result of processes. 3 This 
position seems to be, no doubt, paradoxical ; but logically, 


1 Madgunasrntitnatrepa mayi sarvaguhaSaye, 
Maiiogatiravicchinml yatha gafigambhaso’mbudhau. 

, XT . x ,, Bhagavata Parana, III, xxix, 22. 

Rityasiddhasya bhavasya prakatyam hrdi sadhvata 
, T _ . Bhaktirasdmrtasincihu, I, ii, 2. 

Ramapj hetumauapeksamaiia eva svecchyaiva avatarate 
• • ; • • • • hhagavatah iva tadrupayah bhakterapi svaprakaSatO 
siddkarthameva hetutvanapeksata. 

Visvanatha’s MddhuryakadambinT. 
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should be regarded as the only tenable position. From 
bondage to freedom, from finitude to perfection, there 
is an unbridgeable gulf. Spiritual realisation supposes 
the elevation of the finite to the level of the infinite, and 
unless the finite is already even potentially and implicitly 
infinite, such realisation seems impossible. The processes 
that lead up to the result, the auxiliaries that lead to the 
realisation,, seem all insufficient towards the content of the 
realisation itself. No addition of Unites can ever produce 
the infinite, and to say that the infinite or even the appre¬ 
hension of the infinite is dependent on and caused by 
finite processes, is to hold that even an inadequate cause 
can produce the effect. This is the real difficulty that 
was perhaps sought to be emphasised by the old Eleatic 
maxim, Ex nikilo nil fit as well as by the well-known 
61oka of the Bhagavad-Gitd, “nasato vidyate bh\dvo 
ndbhavo vidyate satah, etc. ,? The goal seems to be far 
in advance of the processes leading up towards it, and even 
the last step in the process seems to be but an approxima¬ 
tion towards the end. The really transcendent nature of 
the summuvi bonum or the highest good, designated as 
Jnana by one school, and Prema or Bhakti by the other 
school, which alone can be imperishable, being above all 
temporal processes whatsoever, has been sought to be 
emphasised by this conception of nityasiddhatd or eternal 
completedness. Whatever is dependent on any process 
cannot but perish, and whatever is perishable can never 
yield everlasting bliss, which alone is regarded as the 
highest good both by the Vedantins and the Bhakti-vadins. 
The highest good thus is that which is ultimately real 
and eternally is, and spiritual realisation is this highest 
good, whether we designate it as Bhakti or Jnana. The 
spiritual realisation (anubhava), both as Prema and Jnana, 
is thus an eternal fact, not conditioned by any process. 
What is conditioned is not the transcendent realisation— 
but only some lower stage or stages of the same. The 
Vedantins designate this lower stage as apara vidya, as 
distinguished from para vidya which stands for the 
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icendent experience. The Gaitanya school describe 
this* lower stage as sdttvikz bhakti, meaning by it the 
devotion that is due to the preponderance of the element 
of harmony (.^attva), and thus not absolutely uncondi¬ 
tional, (kevala) like that transcendent devotion which they 
describe as nirguna bhakti . 4 The citta (mind) requires 
perfect purification if it is to mirror this all-luminous 
revelation or realisation. Previa or jnana, that is, the 
realisation itself, is unconditional revelation ; but, the 
condition of purification is only necessary for the mind 
and the intellect in order that they may be fit instru¬ 
ments for mirroring that revelation. The essential point 
that is to be marked in this connection is that, according 
to these schools, the highest experience or realisation 
transcends the Buddhic consciousness, and that the pure 
dtmic experience is above the duality that is involved in 
ordinary self-consciousness. If it seems unintelligible to 
our ordinary discursive consciousness as to how an 

experience or realisation may not depend on Buddhic 

conditions, it is because we are still confined to the hard 
barriers of the rigid categories of the intellect, and not 
because such an experience does not exist. It is because 
of this limitation that we suppose that all our knowledge 
is dependent on Buddhi, and that all knowledge is only 
the result of the functioning of the Buddhi. Similar is 
also the case with Bhakti or devotion which seems to be 
the result of the functioning of the citta. But, we may 
be perhaps nearer the truth if we avoid the inadequate 
category of causality in this connection and seek to 

describe the fundamental fact of spiritual realisation or 

experience through the metaphor of the instrument or the 
mirror. The Buddhi and the citta are merely instruments 
or mirrors for the reflection and manifestation of the 


* Yaddhetutvam Sruyate tat khalu [nanangabhutayah 
sattvikyah eva bhakter na tu nirgunayah premaSgabhutSyah. 

Mcidhuryakadamblnl. 
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fuMamental fact. They do not condition the fact which 
is unconditioned and unconditional, but they merely 
reveal or rather become occasions for the revelation of the 
eternally revealed fact. We may remember in this con¬ 
nection the Platonic view which regards all knowledge as 
mere relearning or recollecting what was known before. 
Here also we get the same emphasis on the uncondi¬ 
tionality and fundamentality of all realisation or experience 
constituting knowledge (ijhana). 

What, then, is the place of the Sadhanas or deter¬ 
minants and auxiliaries of Bhakti ? They merely serve to 
purify the mind (citta) so that it may become a suitable 
mirror for the reflecting of Bhakti which is eternal and 
unconditioned. They help merely to prepare the ground 
for the emergence of the experience, but cannot and do 
not condition the same. 5 The highest experience, which 
is termed nirgund bhakti, is beyond the chain of causes 
and effects, and should not be regarded as an effect that 
necessarily follows from any condition. This fact is also 
emphasised in another way by the doctrine of Grace, 
which is a very important conception in almost all the 
theistic religions, laying stress on the aspect of Love or 
Bhakti. It is held that the realisation of God cannot be 
claimed as a matter of right, nor does it necessarily follow 
as a consequence of good deeds, or of penances, or of 
sacrifices, or of profound learning ; but, it is exclusively 
the award of'Divine Mercy. They only receive it who 
are elected or specially chosen by God. 6 

KaSmir Saivism lays special emphasis on Divine Grace 
which they designate as Saktipata or the descending of 
the Divine Energy into the heart of the sadhaka (devotee). 
It is held that liberation depends exclusively on this Grace 
of God 7 and that the time required for the attainment 
of salvation is determined by the intensity of the force 


5 Bhakthvsdmrl isindhu I, ii, 2. 

6 Mundaka Up. Ill, fi, 3; and also III, i, 8. 

7 Paratnesvataimgrahopaya eva svatmaj n analabh all. 

Yogaraja’s Commentary on Paramdrthflsdra, Verse 96. 
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ith which the Divine Energy enters or penetrates into the 
heart of the devotee (anugrahaSaktividdhahrdaya). 8 

The ordinary superficial meaning ascribed to Grace 
would make God an arbitrary Power, having little or no 
regard for the merits and demerits of people. This can 
hardly be accepted as the true significance of the doctrine 
of Grace. In India specially, where the law of Karma 
has held unquestioned authority and has exercised its 
influence over all the different schools of philosophy,— 
alike on heterodox Buddhism and Jainism, as on the 
orthodox Samkhya and Vedanta, the Nyaya and 
the Vaise§ika,—a doctrine which seems apparently to be 
conflicting with the law of Karma, should not be 
accepted at its face value. The attempts that are 
sometimes made to save the difficulty by saying that 
although God can liberate souls, without taking any 
account of their Karma, by virtue of His omnipotence, 
still as the law of Karma is due to His mere wish 
for the joy of sport, He does not like to violate the 
law, 9 are not satisfactory. If He abides by the law of 
Karma, there is no room for the operation of Grace ; if, 
however, there is the operation of Grace, the law of 
Karma is violated. Perhaps the meaning underlying the 
fact of Grace is something deeper. The realisation of the 
Absolute, the spiritual experience of the Infinite, the 
direct communion with God, yields an apprehension of 
something too high to be within the reach of the finite. 
This fact of coming down of the Infinite to the finite is 
regarded by devout souls, having the experience of the 
Infinite, as an act of Grace. Whether we call it the 
elevation of the finite to the Infinite, or the coming down 
of the Infinite to the finite, it cannot be explained in 


8 Paramarthamargamenam jhatiti yatha gnramukhat 

samabhyeti, 

AtitivraSaktipatat tadaiva nirvighnameva sivah. 

Paramarthasara, Verse 96. 

9 See Lokacarya’s Tattvatraya, p. 168. 

Also Ramanuja’s Commentary on the Brahma Sutras, II, ii, 3. 
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:^4^xer way but as an act of Divine Mercy. The fact 
is ttiat the Infinite transcends the finite and is beyond any 
addition of Unites ; and so, the experience of the Infinite 
brings along with it such a feeling that it immensely 
surpasses all preparatory conditions towards it. The goal 
or the result so absolutely transcends even the last step 
towards it that the preceding conditions seem to be hope¬ 
lessly inadequate for its explanation. The highest truth, 
the transcendental vision, flashes on the consciousness 
with such suddenness, and is felt to be such a novel 
experience or revelation that it is thought of as coming 
from Beyond, from the realm of the Transcendent. 10 The 
doctrine of Grace seems thus also to emphasise the un¬ 
conditionality of tlie spiritual experience. In this connec¬ 
tion, it may not be out of place to mention that for the 
Vedantists, who hold that the finitude of the individual 
(jiva) is only apparent, and that there is perfect identity 
(abheda) between Brahman and the Jiva, it has not been 
necessary to lay any special stress upon the doctrine of 
Grace. The spiritual intuition, according to them, is 
only the realisation of the true character of the so-called 
finite. It involves neither an elevation of the finite nor 
the descending of the Infinite. Here the truth reveals 
itself dispelling the darkness of Ignorance. The doctrine 
of Grace which serves to bridge over the supposed gulf 
between the finite Jiva and the Infinite Ldrd is not a 
necessity for the Vedanta inasmuch as it denies any real 
difference between the ultimate nature of Jiva and 
Brahman. It is to be noted, however, that although Grace 
is not supposed to be indispensably necessary for salva¬ 
tion by the Vedantins, they do not think that there is 
no room for Divine Grace to operate nor that it is not 
useful. The Divine Grace may be the cause of illumina¬ 
tion which directly leads to salvation. Sri Harsa thinks 
that it is through the Grace of God that the desire for 


C/. Carlyle. 
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realisation of non-duality arises. 11 Madhusuda 
al§o admits that there is no objection to regarding the 
Divine Selection (varana) or Grace as the cause of revela¬ 
tion ; only the supposition that realisation (jtiana) is in 
need of the Divine Grace in order to be competent for 
liberation, 1J is opposed by the Vedantins. There is 
nothing intervening, not even Divine Grace, between 
realisation (jfiiana) and liberation (mok$a). As soon as 
realisation arises, liberation at once happens. But before 
realisation occurs, Divine Grace may be operative. 
Liberation happens directly from illumination which alone 
is competent to remove the darkness of ignorance causing 
bondage through false superimposition. 

The Sadhanas or disciplinary practices have been 
broadly divided into two important groups:—(ll) those 
belonging to the outer circle, or exoteric ; and (2) those 
belonging to the inner circle, or esoteric—described in the 
Bhakti Sastras, as vahiranga and antarahga Sadhana. 
The first group represents the remote conditions, while 
the second group includes the more intimate and immediate 
steps to the goal. The first set of auxiliaries is to be taken 
recourse to so long as no spontaneous attraction is felt 
towards God and the things Divine. The second group 
becomes helpful only to the advanced sadhakas who feel 
a genuine love for God and to whom everything relating 
to God becomes a source of infinite pleasure. These two 
are distinguished as Sadhana in vidhim&rga and that in 
rdgamarga. The distinction corresponds to Martineau's 
discrimination between the 'life of the Law* and the 'life 
of Love. 1 There is for the probationers the rigid dis¬ 
cipline of the life of Law (vidhi-marga). At this stage 
the injunctions of the Sastras are to be strictly adhered 


11 ISvaranugrahadesa pumsamadvaitavasana, 
MahabhayakrtatrSnS dvitranam vadi jayate, 

Khandanakhandakhddya, Verse 25. 

12 Bhaktijanye&varaprasadasyapi tatsak$atkarasvarupa evo- 
payogasva. Advaitasiddhi , p. 892 (N. S. Edition). 

13 See Nydy&mrta. 
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to. 1 ** All omissions and neglect are regarded as sins 
which have to be atoned for. But, in the life of Love, 
there are no fixed rules or laws which have to be obeyed 
unconditionally. Now, the principal and, in a sense, the 
only practice (sadhana) becomes confined to meditation 
(smarana) of God 15 and His attributes and sportive actions 
(Ilia). Loving meditation (dhruva smrti) and spontaneous 
self-surrender (atma-nivedana) constitute the prominent 
marks of this stage. The first course of discipline (vidhi- 
marga) prepares the siidhaka (devotee) for the second. 
One who is born with a natural and spontaneous attraction 
towards God need not go through the rigid preparatory 
disciplines, but is competent (adhikarin) for the second 
stage. The only’ end of the disciplinary practices, 
belonging to the first stage, is to help the growth of 
spontaneous attraction ; and so, where the latter already 
exists, the former can serve no useful purpose. 

The later Bhakti schools, especially the Vaisriava 
school founded by Sri Caitanya, have laid great emphasis 
on the second form of Sadhana, viz. the loving worship 
and service of God. Here God is no longer the omni¬ 
potent Power whose commands are obeyed under compul¬ 
sion and for fear of His displeasure. Now, the devotee 
enters into loving relationship with God who not only 
constantly looks after his welfare, but is as dear to him 
as one’s brother and friend, or as one’s own child, or as 
the beloved. God no longer compels attention through 
His omnipotence 16 (aiSvarya) but becomes the object of 
constant meditation of the devotee through His loving 
affection and charming features (madhurya). He is either 
the very kind and affectionate master who rules not by 
force but by love, and in whose willing service the devotee 


14 Sravanakirtanadlni Sastrasasanabhayena vadi kriyante tada 

vaidhl bhaktih. BhaktirasSmr^asindhubindu p. 11. 

15 Tatra raganugay&tii stnaranasya mnkhyatvarii. 

loid p. l/- 

is Na hi kena kutracit Sastradrstya lobhah kriyate kintn 
lobkye vastuni srute drste va svatah eva lobhah utpadyate. 

Iuia.t p. 14. 
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{tains the highest satisfaction and pleasure 17 (this 
being known as updsana or Sadhana in ddsya bhdva) ; or 
He is the affectionate child of the devotee himself, 
appearing as the Bala Gopala (this being upas and in 
vatscdya bhdva) ; or, He is the dear friend (sakha) of 
the devotee (this being updsana in sakhya bhdva) ; or, 
He is the most beloved to whom the devotee completely, 
surrenders himself and everything that is his own (this 
being updsana ill madhum bhdva). vSome of these latter 
forms of Sadhana, as also the sentiments involved in them, 
are hardly without their parallels in the religious history 
of the world. To worship God as one’s own child seems 
not only unnatural, but sounds altogether strange, and it 
passes one’s understanding to comprehend the real meaning 
and worth of this form of Sadhana. Unless one is moved 
affectionately by the Ilia or the playful activities of the 
Bala Gopala or the boy-Kr§na to such an extent that the 
Ilia is always before his mind’s eye and that he feels an 
interest in the things, just as the parents feel in the doings 
of their children, one cannot even imagine what underlies 
this form of Sadhana. In the West, we very often hear of 
the metaphor of marriage with God, closely resembling the 
updsana in madhura bhdva; but, there it is hardly more 
than a symbolical description of the union with God. The 
Vai^nava schools, however, have not remained satisfied 
merely with a description of the yearning of the soul and of 
her union with God, but have given us a definite line of 
Sadhana in this direction and have elaborately dealt with 
the same. 

The Bhakti schools of Sadhana realise that one-pointed- 
ness or real devotion can be gained through the sublimation 
of our natural and instinctive impulses and tendencies. We 
naturally love our children, friends and our beloved. If 
we can love God as we do love our friends and children, or 
even as the unchaste woman loves her paramour (which 

17 Nijabhimatavrajarajasevapraptilobhena yadi tani kriyante 
tada raganugS bhaktih. 

Bhaktirasdmrtasindhubindu, p. 12. 
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-ilftrstratioxa is very often cited to show the spontaneity and 
the intensity of the attraction), then only our love towards 
God is firm and fixed, spontaneous and natural. The 
mother does not love her child for any gains, and so when 
the devotee has such natural, motherly affection towards 
God, or spontaneous love for Him, then only, is he secure 
in his love. So the Bhakti-vadins advise people to take re¬ 
course to upasana in raga-marga. One is instructed to get 
hold of one or other of these natural relationships and 
attempt, through constant contemplation of and constant 
occupation with the Divine object of love, a sublimation 
of the natural feeling. Real nirgund bhakti is perfect 
spontaneity of love reaching such an intensity and pitch 
that the devotee completely forgets himself. The complete 
absorption of the self marks the intensity of love and it 
reaches the level of the nirgund stage when one is literally 
carried beyond oneself. We have to take hold of some 
such relationship where we are spontaneously drawn to 
the object of love, 18 and, then, we are to divinise the 
relationship by and by. God is Love and can be realised 
only in and through Love, and, therefore, we can reach 
Him only through a gradual sublimation of our sponta¬ 
neous experiences where we love and are loved. It is not 
by suppression or extinction of feelings or emotions, but 
only by a divine transformation of them, that we can hope 
to reach God who is Sublime Love. This is the special 
message of the Bhakti schools of Sadhana, and they can 
claim justly to have got hold of the easiest and safest 
course of attaining the goal. 19 Here, the devotee follows 
the line of his natural inclination, and hence, progress 
is made almost unawares without the least strain on 
his part. We do not hear much of this form of Sadhana 
in the Vedas. The earliest Scriptures, which clearly and 

18 VrajaKlaparikarasthaSrneffiradibhavamadhurye 6rnte dhlriyatn 
mama bhuyat iti lobhotpattikale Sastrayuktyapeksa na syat. 

RdgavartmacandriM, p. 63. 

19 Dhavannimilya va netre na skhalenna patediha. 

Bhdgavata Purdnct XI, ii, 35. 

See also Bhagavad-Gltd VIII, 14. 
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umistakably proclaim this particular line of Sadhana, 
are' perhaps the Naradiya section of the Santiparvan of 
the Mahabharata, the Bhagavad Gita, the Bhagavata 
Parana and the Pancaratra Literature in general. The 
Narada Sutras and the Sapdilya Sutras also are authorita¬ 
tive sources of this form of Sadhana. In the Vedas we 
find the sacrificial forms of worship constituting the 
Rarma-kanda on the one hand, and the aupani$ada or 
intellectual form of Sadhana, constituting the Jnana-kanda 
on the other. The Bhakti form of worship does not attain 
any distinct place in the Vedas. Vi§pu or Lrsrni, the 
Supreme. Lord of the Bhakti-vadins, does not hold any 
supreme position in the Vedas, and worship of God in any 
personal form, as leading to final emancipation, is not pres¬ 
cribed there. The Mahabharata, refers to Sattvata-vidhi, 
at the end of the 66tb chapter of its BhT§ma-Parvan as 
Dr. Schrader points out in his Introduction to Pancaratra 
and Ahirbudlinya Samhitd (!pp. 14-15), and so, some sort 
of Bhakti-form of worship must have been present at the 
time of the Mahabharata. This would unmistakably point 
towards a Pre-Buddhistic origin of this line of Sadhana. 
The Bhagavad Gita not only deals with the Bhakti-form 
of worship definitely and exhaustively, but attempts to 
justify its claims as an independent form of Sadhana. 
This tendency of the Gita is marked in many places. The 
very fact that the Gita takes so much pains to establish 
the claims of Bhakti proves that even at the time of the 
Gita, the Bhakti form of worship had not got a firm hold 
on people. It was still necessary to fight against the 
Kartna-kapda of the Vedas, proving the transitoriness of 
the fruits of karma in general, on the one hand, and also 
to show that Jnana or intellectual realisation was not the 
only way of attaining salvation, and that unswerving, 
whole-hearted and one-pointed devotion to God was an 
equally efficacious and also the easier course. The 
Gita recommends the Bhakti line of Sadhana as the 
easiest way of attaining the goal (Ch. VIII, 14 and 
Ch. XII 5). So, although the Bhakti cult became pro- 
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rather late in history, still it has justified its 
existence and has proved to be of special merit Jby 
virtue of its suitability to men of all equipments. 

We have already indicated that Bhakti is of two kinds 
Sadhyd Bhakti and Sadhana-Bhakti, or Bhakti as the 
realised goal and Bhakti in the form of the auxiliaries 
which lead to and help the realisation itself. We have un¬ 
fortunately only one term, Uz. Bhakti, to indicate both the 
process and the goal; and so, the terms Sddhyd (goal) and 
Sddhana (means) are prefixed to Bhakti to distinguish the 
two, the goal and the means. The sadhanas are generally 
regarded as nine in number 20 and sometimes the following 
five are selected as the most prominent, viz., hearing and 
reciting the sacred texts, repeating incessantly the name 
of the Lord, companionship of holy people, residing in the 
holy abodes of the Lord Sri Krsna, and loving worship 
and service of the Lord. 21 Compassion for all creatures, 
attachment towards the name of the Lord and service of 
the Vai§pavas,—these three also are sometimes separately 
pointed out as being of special importance. Any one of 
these alone is competent to generate bhakti , and there are 
various sorts of devotees practising either single or many 
items. Companionship with holy people is given the fore¬ 
most importance in all Vai$pava Literature inasmuch as it 
is responsible, in most cases, for the distinct turning point 
in the life of the sadhaka. Holy persons always engage 
themselves in topics concerning God, and their discussions 
are always peculiarly convincing, because they describe 
their own innermost experiences which cannot but generate 
some sort of emotion in the minds of the listeners. 22 The 
sacred texts are nothing but expressions and symbols of 
experiences realised by the religious consciousness in its 
deepest moments, and it is only natural that the same 
experience or intuition will be elicited by those texts in the 


20 &ravapam kirtanam vi?noh smaranam padasevanam, 
Arcanara vandanam dasyath sakhyamatmanivedanam. 

21 Caitanya^caritdmrta , pp. 294. 

22 Bhdgavata Pur fin a III, xxv, 24. 
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hearts of the persons constantly meditating on them. If 
the text is a genuine record, of any spiritual intuition and 
forms the nearest and the most intimate symbolic expres¬ 
sion of the same in words, it cannot but be of help in 
eliciting the same or similar intuition in others. As 
Whitehead beautifully puts it, “The expressive sign is 
more than interpretable. It is creative. It elicits the 
intuition which interprets it. But it cannot elicit what 
is not there.’* 23 This explains why there is the whole¬ 
some advice of reading only the texts composed by 
the R§is or the Seers of truth, which always embody 
deep spiritual experiences. Reciting the name of the 
Lord has also the very same effect. The name is the 
nearest expressive symbol of the experience of the 
Divine, and it is believed that constant repetition of 
the name together with meditation (ibhavana) may result 
in yielding the very same experience. The OM has 
been referred to in the Upanisads as the nearest symbol 
of the Absolute, 24 and the Vaisnavas speak of the 
identity of the name (nama) and the Lord bearing the 
name (namin). The secret of the doctrine is perhaps this. 
The name is no arbitrary sign invented by the human 
intellect to designate a particular person, as we do now 
when we invest the child with a name, but it is the 
spontaneous expression in sounds of the deepest spiritual 
experience, and forms the vibrational symbol of the same. 
The vibrations embodied in the name are the very first 
materialised expressions of the purely spiritual and ideal 
experience. It is for this reason that there exists a very 
intimate relation between sound and feeling, and that, in 
most forms of Sadhana, rhythmic sound (mantra or nama) 
is prescribed in order to elicit the feeling and the idea, 
of which the mantra or the nama is the expression. The 
forms of the Divine Being worshipped in images are 

33 Religion in the Making, p. 118. 

Cf. also, Tasya vacakah pranavafr. 

PStanjala Sutras I, 27. 

24 Abhidhatiam nedistham. 

Samkara's commentary on the Chandogya Upanisad X, i, 1- 



still more materialised expressions of the same. The 
poet: expresses his experiences and feelings through 
words and vibrations, the painter gives vent to the 
very same thing by means of colours and shapes, the day- 
modeller and the sculptor take recourse even to the solid 
earth and stone for the same purpose. The nama and the 
Tupa, the names and forms, of the Divine being are 
similarly more or less concretised expressions and symbols 
of the religious experience which could not have been 
communicated and made a universal possession in any 
better way or in any finer form. These are meaningless 
if they do not elicit the original intuitive experiences of 
which they were intended to be expressive symbols ; but 
so far as they perform their function faithfully, they are 
of priceless value to the religious life and consciousness. 

Residing in holy places and companionship with holy 
people also have the same end in view. Holy places abound 
with holy men, and there, the atmosphere is surcharged 
with things, symbols and ideas which are divine and holy. 
Holy associations keep one in contact with sacred thoughts 
and experiences, and throughout the episodes narrated in 
the Purapas, and especially in the Bhagavata Purapa, this 
fact is repeatedly illustrated. 

The Sadhaka wants to have an experience or realisa¬ 
tion of God, and anything that is associated with God is 
eagerly and earnestly taken recourse to by the Sadhaka. 
Some symbols are very intimate and beautifully expressive, 
while others are rather remote and not so suggestive. 
There are some expressions which appeal to almost all, 
while others manifest themselves only to the chosen few. 
But anything that symbolises and expresses the spiritual 
experience and, as such, is helpful in eliciting the religious 
consciousness, is a useful auxiliary and should not be 
ignored by the seeker of spiritual experience. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE TANTRA FORM OF SADHANA 

The Tantras are mainly divided into two groups: 
Agamas and Nigamas. The first group includes those 
which were spoken by SadaJiva. to the Devi, and the 
second represents those in which the Devi speaks to 
Sadasiva or Maheivara. The Tantras claim then' origin 
from the Vedas and thus attempt to establish their 
antiquity and authority beyond any doubt. References to 
Satcakrabheda or penetrating the six cakras (centres of 
the body) may be found in the PraSna Upani$ad, and 
much of the black art, dealt with in some of the Tantras, 
may be found in the Atharva Veda. The sacred syllable 
OM occupies a very important position both in the Vedas 
and the Tantras. 

The Tantras reveal an element of eclecticism, and 
whatever may be said with regard to the antiquity of them 
all from the orthodox point of view, some of them 
undoubtedly manifest influences of the Epics and the 
Puranas, and are probably not much earlier than the 
Mahabharata. Some of them are pre-Buddhistic, no 
doubt, as some Buddhist works contain unmistakable 
references to Tantrism. 1 The Tantric form of Sadhana 
probably came into special prominence when on the one 
hand, the elaborate details enjoined by the Vedic sacri¬ 
fices, taking a long time to be performed, could not be 
accomplished by short-lived people of feeble attainments, 
and when on the other, the Upani$ad method of acquisi¬ 
tion of transcendent knowledge surpassed the intellects 
and equipments of most people. 2 The Puranas were at 
this time preaching the Bhakti cult in order to place 

1 Tattvasayhgraha, p. 905. 

See also Introduction to S&dkcinamctia, page xvii by B. 
Bhattacharyya (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series). 

2 NahtinirvSna Tantra IX, 13. 
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people an easy method capable of being grasped 
and followed by all. But these boulcl not reconcile them¬ 
selves satisfactorily with the Vedas and the Upani§ads, 
the accepted and time-honoured authorities, and seemed 
to promulgate something foreign to them. The Tantras 
offered themselves to the people at this stage, containing 
within them the essentials of the Vedic sacrifices and 
oblations, 8 and the essence of the monotheistic philosophy 
of the Upani§ads, of the Bhakti cult preached by the 
Purapas, of the Yoga method propounded by Patanjali, 
and of the mantra element of the Atharva-Veda. The 
philosophy of the Tantras, which is a reconciliation of the 
absolute monism of the Upani^ads and the dualism or 
qualified monism preached by some of the Puranas, and 
the Tantric method of Sadhana, which combines in it 
Yoga and Bhakti, mantra and homa (oblation), jnana and 
karma , prove beyond doubt that Tantrism can be best 
studied as the synthesis of all that was good in the 
various forms of Sadhana in vogue and, as such, its 
claim; to be the shortest route to the summum bonnm, and 
its promise to its adherents of the easy and speedy 
attainment of the end, 3 4 are perhaps justified. 

Tantrism is suited to men of all equipments. It 
contains within it, as we have already indicated, elements 
of all the important forms of Sfxdhana. It promises to 
aw'ard to the Sadhaka not merely liberation (mukti) but 
also enjoyment (ibhukti), not merely final beatitude 
(ni£reyasa) but also progress (abhyudaya). 5 While it 
preaches something very like the philosophy of the 

3 Cf. Mathitva jn5nadapcjena vedagamamahdrpavam, 

S§rajnena may& devi kuladharmah samuddhftah. 

Kuldrnava Tantra II, 16. 

4 Dar5ane§n ca sarve§ti cirSbh)^asena manavafr, 

Mok§arh labhante kaute tu sadya eva na samSayah. 

Ibid, II, 21. 

Ciraya svalpapkaladam kanksante samayath janah, 

Sukhena sarvaphaladam kularn ko’pi tyajatyako. 

Ibid. II, 

5 Japan bhuktisca rnuktisca labhate natra satiisayah 

Ibid. IU, 96 
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Upani^ads and holds that the individual (jiva) can become 
and does actually become the Absolute (Siva), it does 
not, like the Vedanta, hold on that account that the 
world-process (prapanca) is unreal (anirvacaniya). Its 
philosophy is thus somewhat different from the Absolute 
Monism of Samkara, on the one hand, and from the 
qualified Monism of Ramanuja or the doctrine of identity- 
in-difference (bhedabliedavada) of Nimbarka and Jiva 
Gosvamin, on the other. It holds that the individual (jiva) 
becomes identical with the Absolute (Siva) when libera¬ 
tion is attained, and that there is no difference, in essence, 
between them. This distinguishes it from the philosophy 
of the Bliakti schools which agree in maintaining a 
difference of some sort or other even after liberation. 
Again, by maintaining that the Jiva-bhdva is real and not 
illusory, and that the many do actually come out of the 
One, it distinguishes itself from the Mayd-vdda of 
Sariikara.* The individual has in him the element of 
infinitude and absoluteness ; otherwise, all sadham 
would have been futile, and spiritual realisation would 
have been a myth ; but this infinitude has to be realised 
and actually attained. 7 The Kundalim Sakti (Serpent 
Power) brings about the union of the individual and the 
Absolute, and makes the realisation of the absoluteness 
and infinitude of the individual possible. The absolute¬ 
ness is not anything foreign to the individual to be 
acquired from outside, but is inherent and latent in him 
to be gradually unfolded and realised. It is through the 
effort of the Sadhaka and the grace of the Spiritual Guide 
(Guru) that the Serpent-Power which ordinarily lies 
dormant at the foot of the spinal column becomes 
awakened and joins itself to the Absolute that resides 


* Advaitam kecidicclianti dvaitamiechanti capare, 

Mama tattvam na jananti dvaitadvaitavivarjitain. 

, ,, ... . , Kularnava, I, 110. 

7 Yatha dhyanasya samarthyat kito’pi bhramarayate, 

Tatha samadhisamarthyat brahmabhuto bhaven’narah. 

Ibid.'IX, 16. 
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tbousand-petalled lotus in the highest centre of 
the cerebrum. 8 9 The 'Serpent Power * or ‘Kuiulalini Sakti’* 
is the expression used by the Tantras to indicate the 
Spiritual Power or Energy of the individual human being 
(jiva). In the worldly individual, this Spiritual Power 
sleeps ; it is awakened or becomes active through sadhana 
or regulated effort to arouse and intensify the spiritual 
energy that is latent in every man. The individual 
becomes the Absolute, the Jiva becomes Siva,® when the 
lower self of man realises its higher being and becomes 
identified with the Higher Self. This is nothing other 
than the Upanisad view that Brahman or the Highest is 
one’s own Self (atman). But whereas the Vedanta thinks 
that this realisation can be had through meditation 
(bhavana) alone, the Tantra recommends the joining of 
kriyci with bhavana , the supplementing of the intellectual 
process by physical and physiological exercises. Accord¬ 
ing to the Vedanta, that the Jiva is Siva is an eternally 
accomplished fact ; according to the Tantras, the absolute- 
ness (Sivatva) is to be attained through some process. 10 

For the attainment of the end, the Tantra takes the 
help of the Vedic rituals, of the Bhakti method of worship 
and prayer, and of the Yoga method of regulation of 
breath, etc. The Tantric Sadhana is not detailless and 
speechless like the aupanisada form of Sadhana ; but, 
when compared tvith the Vedic sacrifices, it seems to be 
only an apology for any ritual worth the name. The 
Tantric method is really a short cut and an abbreviation. 
It seeks to penetrate into the inner meaning of the rituals 
prescribed by the Vedas and only retains them in the 

8 Supta guruprasadena yada jagarti kundall, 

Tada sarvani padmani bliidyante granthayo’pi ca, 

TasmSt sarvaprayatnena prabodhayitnmTSvarlm, 
Bralimarandhramukhe suptam mudrabhyasatii samacaret. 

Sivasamhitd. 

9 Jivah sivah 6ivo ilvah sa jfvah kevalah Sivah. 

Kularnava IX, 42. 

10 Karmabaddhah sinrto jivah karmamuktah sadasivali. 

Ibid 43. 
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smallest degree in order that they may serve as symbols 
helping to remind one of the secret mysteries embodied 
in them. The Vedic worship would be nothing better 
than child’s play and foolish fetishism if no allowance is 
made for the deep symbolism that it conveys. Tantrism 
retains much of the symbolism of the Vedas and, in some 
cases, extends those symbols to newer spheres and asso¬ 
ciations. The ceremony of homa (pouring oblations to 
fire), for example, is retained in the Tantra and forms 
the most important finishing item in every ritual ; but 
the Tantra lays more emphasis on the inner meaning of 
homa as implying complete self-surrender than on the 
outward process. The Tantra has no hesitation in pres¬ 
cribing the alternative of recitation of*mantras in lieu 
of offering oblations, and prescribes the ceremony as 
obligatory only in order that the inner meaning may 
emerge out of the symbol. 

The Tantras lay great, emphasis on Up as an a, and 
this seems to be derived from the Purapas. The worship 
of the deity, and the recitation of hymns and kavacas in 
honour of the deity form important elements in the 
Tantras as well as in the Purapas. But! there is a marked 
difference in one important item between the two forms 
of Sadhana. The Tantrika worshipper identifies himself 
in meditation with the Deity he worships and places 
before himself the fully blossomed condition represented 
by the Deity as the ideal to be realised. The Pauranika 
worshipper, on the other hand, can never think of the 
identity between himself and his Deity, and always bears 
in mind the immense difference between the infinitude of 
God and the finiteness of man. Here we observe that 
the Tantra accepts the Absolute Monism of the Upani§ads 
and regards the identity between the JIva and Sivt, the 
individual and the Absolute, as the supreme ideal, 
although this ideal is to be realised through upasand . 
KaSrnir Saivism accepts in unambiguous terms the 
Upanisadic doctrine of the identity of che Absolute and 
the individual and holds that the Absolute Himself (Siva) 
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"assumes the form of the individual 11 (jiva) and various 
other things of the universe, just as the white crystal 
assumes many colours. 12 The synthesis between the 
Upanisads and the Puranas, which the Tantra sought to 
bring about by accepting the philosophy of the former 
and the practical method of the latter, eminently suited 
the requirements of the people for whom it was intended. 
While recognising the difference between the individual 
and the Absolute, the worshipper and the worshipped, 
the difference which common people could in no way 
forget and which was emphasised by the Bhakti cult, the 
Tantras maintained that the attainment of the summunt 
bonum consisted in overcoming that difference by unfold¬ 
ing the latent absoluteness of man. 

In the Tantras, the position of special importance 
is assigned to mantras . The deity is identical with the 
mantra, and the latter is the infallible means of libera¬ 
tion. Mantra literally signifies something which saves 
(tray ate) through reflection (manana) on it. 13 As 
sacrifices occupy the foremost place in the Vedic method, 
and hymns in the Pauranic, so do mantras form the most 
important item in the Tantras. The mantra is not a 
mere word 14 or symbol of expression, but is a concen¬ 
trated thought of great power revealed to the R$i or the 
adept Sadhaka in the hour of his profound illumination. 
The devatd or deity that is supposed to be the special 
object of the mantra, or rather as identical with the 
mantra, perhaps stands for the illumination embodied in 
the mantra . Anyone who can, with the help of recitation 
and meditation of the mantra, attain the required elevation 
of thought where the mantra became revealed, can also 

11 Bbokta ca tatra dehl Siva eva grhltapaSubhavah. 


Paramdrthas&ra, verse 5. 


12 Nanavidhavarnanatii rupam dhatte yatha’malah sphatikah. 


Ibid, verse 6. 


1S Mananatn viSvavijtianam tranaiii samsarabandbanat 
Yatah karoti samsiddham mantra ityucyate tatah. 

Pingald Tantra quoted in Sdraddtilaka. 

14 .tnantre caksarabhavanarfa 

. . . kurvano narakarii vrajet. 
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experience the illumination or the devata which the 
mantra stands for or signifies. At this stage the mantra 
becomes cetana (illuminative) and creative as well. The 
vibrations embodied in the mantras are, from the worldly 
(laukika) point of view, merely physical processes, and 
the mantras are really nothing but words to the unini¬ 
tiated ; but to the initiated and the adept, they are 
illuminative as well and appear to be identical with the 
deity (devata) which they represent. 16 Illumination is 
latent in the mantra ordinarily, and so long as the 
meaning or the significance of the cetana embodied in it 
is not unfolded, the mantra remains a mere word ; but 
as soon as the latent illumination is revealed, the mantra 
appears as conscious energy and is understood to be 
possessing wonderful capacities. The Tantra believes in 
the eternity of the mantra which it designates as Sabda 
Brahman . “The Sabda Brahman and the Para Brahman 
both are iny eternal bodies/" All the principal sects 
belonging to the Tantra method, viz, the Saktas, the 
Saivas and the Vaisnavas lay all their emphasis upon 
mantra and nama and build their philosophy and practice 
upon the above declaration of the Tantra. According to 
the Vaisnavas, the nama and the ndmin, the name of the 
Lord and the Lord Himself, are identical, just as 
according to the Saktas and the Saivas the mantra and 
the devata are one. The eternal connection that exists 
between Sabda and Artha —the Logos and the Real, as 
the Mimamsakas put it, justifies the mantra and the 
practices connected with them that are prescribed by the 
Tantric schools. “Through repetition (japa) of the 
sacred syllables (mantra) alon attains salvation,’"— 

the Tantra declares thrice in ordt show the infallibility 
of the method. 

The Hindus built their whole Sadhana upon Sabda 
or the Vedas. The Sabda pramana is the infallible means 
of right knowledge, according to the Hindus. The 

15 Gurudevatamanunamaikyam. sambhavayan dhiya. 

Prapancastira Tantra, VI, 121. 
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vernal Vedas, not created by any person, became revealed 
of themselves to Brahma, the Creator. Brahma learnt 
everything about creation from the Vedas and then began 
to create the universe. The Hindu R$is discovered the 
Great Energy (ViraJ: Sakti) which is the source of Crea¬ 
tion, and Ndda, Prana , Sabda, etc. are only synonyms 
for that Cosmic Energy. 16 This Sabda or Nada as 
Cosmic Energy is the soul of this universe and, as the 
breath of living beings, constitutes their life. This Nada , 
as vibration, is the source of the universe and, as illumina¬ 
tion, is also conscious. The gross form of this Ndda 
supports the things of the universe as their soul, and its 
subtle form, again, is represented by the Absolute goddess 
(ParameSvari) as Cinmayl Kala. The Hindus attempted 
to realise the subtle form through the gross one, and 
to reach illumination by generating the corresponding 
vibration. The recitation of the mantras, the breathing 
exercises, the repetition of the name of God,—all aim at 
awakening illumination through vibration. 

The Tantras explain clearly that Cit and Sabda, illu¬ 
mination and vibration, represent two parallel aspects, 
the subtle and gross forms, of the same thing. Nada or 
Sabda is the very first manifestation of Cit and is just 
adjacent to it. The external things and their shapes are 
materialised forms of vibrations, and in them the Cit 
becomes more latent and hidden. In Nada or vibration, 
the Cit is not so materialised but retains much of its 
fluidity, and it is because of this fact that it is easier to 
awaken the Cit element iii and through vibration (Nada) 
than through external things and forms. Ndda is really 
intermediate between Cit and jada, being neither so solid 
as external things nor so fine and absolutely immaterial 
as Cit. The utility and efficacy of Ndda Sadhana cannot 
be over-estimated. It is the invaluable discovery of the 
Tantras and their priceless gift to the world, that vibra- 

16 Brahmandairi granthametena vyaptath sthavarajangamam, 
Nadah prana£ca jlvasca ghosascetyadi kathyate. 

Prapancasdra. 
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tion (GNTada) and illumination (jnana) are two parallel 
manifestations of the same Cosmic Energy or Sakti and 
that, as such, the one can lead to and awaken the other 
without fail. The vibrations can be easily got hold of 
in the forms of breath (prana) and sound (dhvani), and 
the Cit can be realised through them, which, by itself, 
eludes the grasp of even the most discriminative and 
intelligent amongst men. 17 

The Dhvani or Nada. (Sound) acquires immense 
strength when joined, with the Su$umya Natfi which is 
supposed to be the central nerve of the nervous system. 
The Susumna is really the point of harmony and is 
represented to exist intermediate between the Ida and the 
Pihgala, on the left and the right respectively. It is the 
nervous or physical counterpart of synthetic and harmo¬ 
nious thought. As thought attains great strength when 
this synthetic point is reached, so also does sound gain 
immensely in strength when the point of synthesis, 
which is marked by a peculiar resonance, is reached. 
The rhythmic and harmonious sound is the tiearest and 
the most immediate physical expression of at or cons¬ 
ciousness and is thus expected to awaken illumination. 
Much stress has been laid upon this Susumna in the 
Tantras. The mantras , which remain mere dead letters, 
so long as they are not uttered with the Susumna joined 
unto them, acquire wonderful powers as soon as the 
Susumna joins with them. 18 The Tantras recognise six 
important centres (icakras) in the Nervous System, and 
the Susumna Nadi passes through all of them. In the 
ordinary normal state of the individual, the Susumna is 
not ‘awakened' ' or recognised, and the path through 
these centres to the thousand-petalled centre in the 
cerebrum (Sahasrara) is also closed. Through proper 
exercise (kriya) and meditation (bhavana), these centres 
begin to work and the working of the Susumna is clearly 


17 Suk?madhyanam inaheSani kadacinnahi jSyate. 

Ydmala Tantra. 


18 See Tantrasdra. 
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rceived. The Kundalinl £akti f which remains latent 
and dormant in the Muladhdw, passes along the Susumna 
to the Sahasram and becomes fully awakened there. 
What this Susumna is, it is very difficult to explain in 
physiological terras. But there is not the least doubt that 
some physiological process within the centre of the 
Nervous System, and which the Tantras have discovered 
to be most intimately connected with consciousness, is 
implied by it. And there is also hardly any doubt that 
the Susumna implies the harmonious working of all the 
parts of the nervous S 3 y stem, and represents the working 
of the system as a whole rather than any particular 
process. It seems to be a higher point of harmony than 
what is implied* by the kumbhaka or the equalisation of 
respiratory processes in Patanj ala-yoga. Prana and Nada, 
breath and sound, both are concomitants of conscious¬ 
ness ; but harmonious sound seems to stand more ad¬ 
jacent to the consciousness than harmonius breath. 

The gross body is to be harmonised through regulated 
physical postures (asana) ; the internal vital processes are 
to be harmonised through regulated breath (prapayama) ; 
the higher cerebral centres are to be harmonised through 
regulated sounds (Nada with Su$tunpa) ; and the mental 
processes are to be harmonised through meditation 
(bhavana) ; and thus, harmony in the physical, physio¬ 
logical and mental spheres has to be attained in order to 
prepare the proper pre-condition for spiritual realisation. 
In fact, thought, sound or vibration, and motion are the 
three principal factors in creation and they represent the 
three stages of the same energy in three different planes. 
That there are points of harmony in thought, harmony 
in sound and harmony in motion is clearly per¬ 
ceptible, though their location in the nervous centres has 
not yet been scientifically traced. The Tantras found in 
harmony the secret of all realisation, and preached a 
method that sought to attain harmony in all planes and 
sides of existence. Harmony lies in the .middle of two 
extremes, and the Susumna also lies between the 
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extremes of Ida and Pin gala- In one word, Susumnd is 
^harmony, and to discover this reconciliatory meeting-point 
(sandhi) or the point of synthesis or harmony (Su$umna) 
in everything, seems to be the central aim of the 
Tantric method of Sadhana. 

A difficulty presents itself in this connection because, 
the internal connection between words (Sabda) and their 
meanings or rather the objects represented by them 
(artha), as upheld by the Mnnamsakas and supported by 
the Tantras, is not admitted by the modern science of 
Philology. The Naiyayikas and the Vai6e$ikas deny the 
uncreatedness (apauru$eyatva) of the relation between 
words and objects, and maintain that God established 
the conventional relation 19 in the beginning of creation. 
Philology goes further and denies even any God-made 
connection between them. The connection is only con¬ 
ventional, and the differences in various languages can 
hardly reconcile themselves to any doctrine of the eternity 
of fixed connection between the meaning and the parti¬ 
cular sound. But it is clear that the whole basis of 
Tantric Sadhana as well as of all those forms of Sadhana 
which base themselves on Sabda or mantras becomes 
shaken if the view of philology be accepted and found 
true. If there is no necessary connection between the 
mantra and the artha (meaning), between the Sabda and 
the devata (deity), between the vibation (Nada) and the 
illumination, then the whole process of seeking to derive 
the latter from the former must be futile! There seems 
to be a contradiction between the philosophy of the 
Tantras and the MImamsa philosophy on the one hand, 
and the Science of Philology on the other, and unless t£e 
contradiction can be reconciled, the Tantras seem to be 
based on very insecure grounds. 

Although the Tantras would claim for their doctrine 

19 Tasmat i^varaviracitasarnbandhadhigamopayabhutavrddha- 
vyavaharalabdhatadvyntpattisapeksah, Sabdo’rthamavagamavatitx 
siddham. 


Nydyamanjan, p. 246. 
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We support of experimental test 20 and would accept the 
challenge of demonstrating how the devatd (deity)* be-> 
comes realised through the mantras, yet so long as no 
sound theoretical basis for the practical demonstration is 
discovered, it becomes difficult to rely merely on the ex¬ 
periences of individuals. The Tantra offers an elaborate 
discussion as to the nature and forms of Sabda and does 
not rest content merely with pointing out the means of 
practical realisation. Here, as elsewhere, the general 
conclusion holds ; and philosophy and practice, as we 
have observed before, go hand in hand. There is not the 
least doubt that Tantrism has engaged itself more with 
practical methods of realisation than with philosophical 
discussions, and that emphasis has been laid on the 
practical side rather than on the theoretical, yet it is also 
true that it has not been slow to justify its methods by a 
sound philosophy at its back. 

The Tantra recognises four distinct forms and stages 
of Sabda, viz. Para, Patyanti, Madhyamd and Vaikhari 
Vak. None of the first three stages is audible and it is 
Vaikhari or the manifested sound that alone is audible. 
The Vaikhari is uttered through the mouth, the 
Madhyamd remains in the heart, the PaAyanti in the 
navel, and the Para in the lower abdomen. 21 The Para 
Sabda is entirely immanifested and undifferentiated,—it is 
the ultimate'source of the Vaikhari sound and the vakya. 
The Pasyanti and the Madhyamd are the intermediate 
stages between the absolutely undifferentiated Para and 
the fully manifested Vaikhari. Modern Philology deals 
with Vaikhari vakya or manifested sound only, and thus 
fails to discover the eternity of necessary connection that 
exists between the primal sound and its corresponding 
idea or object. By Sabda Brahman or Nada , the Tantra 

20 Knlarii pramanatarii yati pratyaksaphaladam yatah, 
Pratyaksanca pratnanaya sarve?ath praninam priyath, 
UpalabdhibalSttasya rnaftah sarve kutarkikah. 


21 Praparicasdra Tantra, II, 43. 


KularnavarU, 87-88. 
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does not mean Vaikhan or manifested sound, but the 
-Pam Sabda or Dhvani that is the dynamic source of the 
universe. Dhvani is different from uttered sound and 
represents the primal vibrations that cause the universe. 
The correspondence that exists between Para Sabda and 
Caitanya, between the Primal Sound and Consciousness, 
at the source, cannot be observed in the manifested stage 
of Vaikhmi . The differences in various languages are 
inevitable, because all of them build themselves on 
Vaikhari or manifested sound which cannot express itself 
except through differences. The various words represent¬ 
ing the same object may seem to be arbitrarily chosen, 
but the Dhvani or the vibrations constituting the essence 
of the object and the substratum of the manifested words 
is the same in all. If Philology could further penetrate 
into the constitution of the word and look beneath the 
surface of manifested sound, it could possibly discover 
that primal source, the Para Sabda, which is not different 
in different languages, but is the same unchanging subs¬ 
tratum of them all, and could declare with the Tantras 
that there was an absolute and universal correspondence 
between Sabda and Artha . Art ha is the conceptual 
form raised in some part of the seat of the mind by 
sensuous reflection or memory. Immediately such a form 
is raised, a corresponding acoustic samskdra is raised and 
causes a corresponding stimulation in the centre of Sabda . 
This Sabdika stimulation is the earliest form of tabda 
corresponding to the artha. As thought-forms, both the 
tabda and the artha are indissolubly allied. And they are 
said to have one source, the kundali Sakti or spiral energy 
at the Mulddhara cakra , the basic plexus, where the 
central nervous system has its root. Synthetically, from 
this spiral energy which is supposed to be composed of 
50 radical elements of vibration or varnas, corresponding 
on the vocal side to the fifty Sanskrit letters, all tabdas 
and corresponding arthas, whether in the subtle plane or 
in the gross plane, are formed. The Para state, at the 
Miilddhdra , and the Paiyanti state, at the Svadhisthana, 
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are the katana or potential states of creative quiescence 
and creative readiness of the fifty elementary letters 
(varnas) in the kundali Sakti. The Madhyamd state, in 
the Manipura and Andhata, is the $uk$ma (subtle) state 
of creative activity whereof the subtle body of indriyas 
is the product. The Vaikhari state, in the ViSuddha, is 
the sthula (gross) state consisting of the sthula (gross) 
expression of name and form. This is jaivasrsti. Cos- 
inically, Para and PaSyanti represent ISvara Sakti, 
Madhyamd represents Hiranyagarbha Sakti, and Vaikhari 
represents Virat Sakti. There is no contradiction between 
philology and the philosophy of the Tantras, as they are 
working on different planes. An insoluble difficulty and 
perhaps an unresolvable contradiction would have troubled 
us if the Tantras had exhausted all their philosophy on 
the Vaikhari sound or if Philology would have claimed 
to discover anything behind the uttered sound, and ff 
still they preached different theories on the relation of 
Sabda and Artha . 

The Tantra recognises three distinct stages of 
Sadhana and marks out five sub-divisions of the entire 
course of discipline. The three stages are Purification 
(Suddhi), Illumination (sthiti) and Unification (arpana), 
corresponding roughly to Karma, Bhakti and Jnana. The 
five sub-divisions are ablution (snana), gratification (tar- 
pana), meditation (sandhya), worship (puja) and complete 
self-abnegation (homa). The first two snana and tarpana, 
are processes of purification. The individual has to 
undergo various disciplinary processes in order that he 
may purify himself and unfold his latent infinitude. The 
process of Bhuta-suddhi also implies this process of purifi¬ 
cation or purgation. The gross body, the subtle body 
and the causal body, all have their respective taints, and 
these have to be got rid of before there can be union of 
the individual and the Absolute. This purification the 
Tantra seeks to attain through both bhdvana (meditation) 
and kriyd, through the harmonious working of both the 
mind and the body. The Sadhaka meditates on his 
19 
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identity with the Parama Siva (the Absolute) and, through 
this meditation on the„ state of absolute purity, becomes 
able to make some amount of progress towards attaining 
purification. On the other hand, there are the bodily 
disciplines and the reciting of the mantras, helping to 
discard the impurities and strengthen meditation. The 
very first process is sndna or ablution which signifies the 
throwing off of impurities, and the next is tarpana 
through which the higher and better sides of the centres 
of energy are opened up. The t/pti (satisfaction) comes 
as the result of sndna, and signifies the higher pleasure 
or satisfaction that is felt as soon as impurities are got 
rid of. These two, sndna and tarpana , prepare the 
Sadhaka for the next stage. Meditation and worship 
(sandhya and puja) of the Divine, become possible only 
when a divinity has been earned through the prior puri¬ 
ficatory processes. “Only the Divine can worship the 
Divine” is more than true. Real worship signifies that 
state of supreme attraction which can exist only between 
things of very similar nature. The worship of Siva, who 
represents absolute purity and goodness and is accordingly 
described as all-white, is only possible by a heart that has 
also freed itself from all impurities. This is the stage of 
Bhakti and is very much like the stage of Illumination 
described by the Western Mystics. Here we find the 
splendour of the Absolute illumining the purified indivi¬ 
dual and attracting him towards it. Through karma or 
purificatory action, the individual is now able to perceive 
the glory of the Holiest of the Holies, and so he yearns 
after reaching and realising the same. There is now the 
hankering of the little-knowing after the Omniscient, of 
the partially pure after the absolutely Pure, of the man 
of little energy after the All-Powerful. The deep attrac¬ 
tion and the consequent worship and service follow from 
the Illumination of the finite by the Infinite, of the small 
by the All-pervading. 

The next stage is the stage of complete self-surrender 
and absolute merging. This is the stage of unification, 
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tid is described in the Bhagavad-Gita 23 by the word 
‘viSate*—“enters or merges into me”. This is whatsis 
signified by henna, the culminating process in Tantric 
Sadhana. The Jiva-Sakti which, through purification, 
previously attained an element of divinity and became 
Deva-Sakti, now becomes identified with Siva-Sakti. 
There is at this stage, no worship, no distinction between 
the worshipper and the worshipped, between the teacher 
and the taught, between the finite and the infinite, 
between the individual and the Absolute, but now there 
pervades an incomparable Bliss that is Eternal and 
Infinite. 

The study of the Tantric method of Sadhana gives 
one the impressidn that the full correspondence between 
the mind and the body was observed by its formulators, 
and that the human body was regarded by them as the 
exact physical counterpart of the entire scheme of spiri¬ 
tual discipline . 23 The absolute (Pararoa£iva) resides in 
the cerebrum (Sahasrara). The spiritual guide (Guru), 
who is, in essence, identical with Parama Siva, also has 
his real habitation there. The Jiva-Sakti lies dormant in 
the lowest centre at thel root of the spine (Muladhara) and 
passes through the gradually higher and higher centres in 
the base of the penis, navel, heart, throat and forehead to 
the cerebrum. Great emphasis is laid on the cerebro¬ 
spinal axis. The different nerve centres may symbolise the 
lower deities which are all subordinate to the controlling 
cerebral centre (Parama Siva)* The Sv^umna is the 
innermost nerve-current that joins the lowest and highest 
nerve-centres, the Jiva and the Siva. The bondage of the 
individual consists in his being determined by the lower 
nerve-centres; liberation, again, happens when the 
highest centre controls andi subordinates all the other 


22 XVIII, 55. 

23 Brahmapadme prthivyantu vartante m5nusadayah, 
Pvam cakre sarvadehe bbuvanani caturdaSa. 
Pratideham pare§§ni brahmanejam natra samSayah. 

NirvSna Tantra. 
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lower centres. The conscious working at the higher 
centres, the definite turn from the control by the lower 
self to that by the Higher, is perhaps what is signified 
by the awakening of the Kundalini Sakii. There are 
twitchings (granthis) or knots of the nerves, we are told, 
which obstruct and hinder the working of the highest 
cerebral centre from permeating through the lower 
centres. These ‘twitchings’ or ‘knots’ perhaps indicate 
the defects in the arrangement of the nervous system of 
the ordinary individual. The Sadhaka has to get the 
whole arrangement of the nervous molecules reshuffled 
and reintegrated in such a way that they may no longer 
obstruct the free flow of the spiritual energy from the 
highest centre to the lowest. 

The Nervous System, with the help of the vital and 
respiratory systems (Praria and Nada), forms the exact 
physiological counterpart of the stream of consciousness, 
and the Tantra shows us innumerable methods of getting 
hold of and controlling the latter by means of the former. 
Although the Tantras preach the identity of the individual 
and the Absolute much in the strain of the Upanisads, yet 
there is a world of difference so far as the methods of 
realisation are concerned. While the Vedanta recom¬ 
mends the method of transcendent wisdom, the method 
of sublime philosophy, the method that could be followed 
only by men of exceptionally high intellectual and moral 
Attainments, the Tantra prescribes a method helpful even 
to men of lower equipments, a method which utilises 
physical and physiological processes for the attainment of 
spiritual realisation. 

The Tantra is really an epitome of all the Scriptures 
of the Hindus, and contains within its compass almost all 
the special characteristics of the various forms of Sadhana. 
If Tantrism prescribes actions of the most rudimentary 
type and seems to be very much particular about their 
infinite details, it, again, prescribes meditation on the 
identity of the individual and the Absolute and thus re¬ 
minds us of the high transcendent philosophy of the 
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@fmiiisads. It i^rescribes different methods and rules for 
the conduct of life for men of different equipments $nd 
capacities. It distinguishes three classes of Sadhakas in 
order of merit, viz. the PaJu, the Vira and the Divya. 
The Paiu , is a person who has not yet attained self-control 
but is attempting to have mastery over his passions and 
impulses. The Vira is the Sadhaka who has attained 
complete self-control and does not forget himself even in 
the most trying and tempting circumstances. He is not 
only allowed, but is definitely instructed to include, such 
things as wine, meat, etc. as articles of offering to God. 
The Paflu is not allowed even to touch or to have a sight 
of those things . 34 The method prescribed for the Vira 
or the Kaula is beset with danger. It is more risky than 
the holding of a snake or clasping round the neck of a 
tiger. The Divya Sadhaka need not undergo the trials 
that the Vira has to pass through and is allowed to take 
substitutes of all material things in his process of 
worship. He does not require the help of external 
objects for rousing his spiritual sentiments, and the 
meditative mood emerges spontaneously in him. Apart 
from this class division of the Sadhakas, the Tantras also 
mention different kinds of A car as, to be followed and 
practised by the different classes of Sadhakas at different 
stages of their development. The vedacara, which forms 
the first and the lowest stage, and which comprises the 
vedic rites that are to be practised strictly, is very 
different from the kaulacdra, which forms the highest 
stage, and which does away with all rules and injunc¬ 
tions of the Sastras. For the kaula, there is neither 
any vidhi nor any ni$edha f neither merit nor demerit, 
neither virtue nor sin. Each class of sadhakas must 
follow its own line of development according to its 
capacities and attainments, and the neglect of this is very 
often the source of dangerous consequences. “What is 


24 Anaghreyam anAlokyamasprsyaiicapyapeyakam, 

Madyam mariisam pa^Anantu kaulikanam mah&phalam. 

Kuldrnava, H, 124. 
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meat for one is poison to another”, although a trite say¬ 
ing, is most true in the sphere of spiritual discipline. 
When we remember how the Tantra recognises three dis¬ 
tinct types of Sadhakas according to their respective 
capacities and temperaments (adhikara), and also how it 
combines within itself Karma, Bhakti and Jnana, and 
follows the philosophy of the Upanisads, the Karma of 
the Vedas, and the U Pas ana of the Pu.rdnas, and also how 
it shows us the entire course of spiritual discipline 
beginning with the lowest physiological processes and 
ending with the sublime philosophical intuition, we 
ought to have no hesitation in declaring that the Tantras 
sum up all the important features and elements of Hindu 
Sadhana. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE DIFFERENT STAGES OF SADHANA AND 
THE SYNTHESIS OF ITS DIFFERENT FORMS 
IN THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 

The Gita is the richest treasure amongst the spiritual 
possessions of the Hindus. It is a beautiful synthesis of 
all the divergent lines of thought and practice that have 
found a permanent footing in the history of the cultural 
development of the Hindus. The Gita has been described 
as the essence ,of the Upani$ads, but its real description 
ought to be much more comprehensive. It is the Scrip¬ 
ture of the Hindus which has remarkably stood above all 
partisan controversies and one-sided extremes and, at the 
same time, has not fought shy of any difficult problem and 
controversial matter, but has shown a wonderfully trans¬ 
cendent spirit of synthesis and compromise. The. 
problems that form the important topics of the Gita 
reveal how difficult a situation had to be tackled and 
solved by its author. The old Vedic religion no longer 
satisfied the aspirations of people after the lofty ideal 
preached by the Upani$ads. The high abstract ideal, the 
Nirgunci Brahman of the Upani$ads, also could no longer 
be very well grasped and realised or followed by the 
average run of people, who had fallen much below the 
level of attainment of the golden age of the Upani$ads. 
The controversy as to the superiority of nirguna and 
nkakdra updsand (worship of the abstract Impersonal 
Absolute) over saguna and sakdra updsand ((worship of 
the Concrete Personal God) or otherwise, the controversy, 
in other -words, as to the respective merits of the ideals 
of Jnana-raarga and Bhakti-marga respectively, seems to 
have been no less prominent at the time of the Bhagavad- 
Glta than it is now. The Mimarhsa view of the obliga¬ 
toriness of Karma could not be wholly supported ; the 
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pani$ad view of the abandonment of all Karma, on the 
other hand, could not be also recommended. The worship 
of many gods and goddesses inculcated in the Puranas 
had come into vogue, and that had to be reconciled with 
the monotheistic worship of the one Supreme God. It 
was no easy task to harmonise and reconcile Polytheism 
and Monotheism, Karma and Karma-less Jnana, Abstract 
Monism and Concrete Theism, Yoga and Bhakti, Samkhya 
and Purva-Mimaiiisa, the Puranas and the Upani$ads. 
And the synthesis and reconciliation that have been 
effected are deep and penetrating, and no mere cheap and 
superficial aggregation of inherently conflicting dogmas 
and theories. The solution of the different problems that 
has been offered by the Gita is the presentation of a higher 
category, a synthesis from a broader angle of vision, which 
includes within itself all tfie partial views as its different 
aspects and thus removes their contradiction and conflict. 

In the Gita we can find Karma, Yoga, Jnana and 
Bhakti, in fact, all the different forms of Sadhana that are 
current; but we should not approach the Gita in order 
merely to find in it an account of one or other of those 
various forms of discipline, as is done by the sectarian 
commentators of old, and even by such modern inter* 
preters like the late Lokamanya Tilaka who, while 
professing to be entirely non-sectarian, finds in the Gita 
the teaching of the cult of Karma chiefly. The Gita is 
pre-eminently the scripture of synthesis, and to force on 
it sectarian views seems to be an entire mis-interpreta- 
tion of its spirit. It is only when we want to learn how 
Karma, Yoga, Jnana and Bhakti, all may converge and 
be utilised towards the attainment of spiritual consumma¬ 
tion, that we approach the Gita in the most reverential 
spirit as our sole saviour and guide. If we want, on the 
other hand, to be partisans of one school or another, 
there is no dearth of scriptures coming to our help,—the 
entire Mimariisa, Samhitas, Bralimanas and Smrtis for 
Karma ; the IJpanisads, Brahmasutras and the inexhaus¬ 
tible store of Vedantic literature for Jnana ; the Puranas 
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the Tantras, really innumerable, the Narada and the 
Sanrjilya Sutras, the innumerable works of the four schools 
of Vai^avas and the Bengal Gosvamins for Bhakti ; the 
Patanjala-Sutras, with commentaries, and countless other 
literature for Yoga. After having attempted a treatment 
of these various forms of Sadhana separately in the 
preceding chapters, we shall seek light, in these closing 
pages of our work, from the most illuminating and the 
most sacred scripture of the highest synthesis, the unique 
achievement of the Hindus in the sphere of Sadhana or 
spiritual realisation, in that spirit of synthesis and harmony 
that mark the very essence of the “Divine Song / 1 

The central teaching of the Git3 is to attain Yoga and 
be a Yogin (VI, 46 and VIII, 27). The Yogin is better 
than the jnanin t the karmin and the tapasvin —the wise, 
the active and the ascetic. The Yoga here spoken of is 
not the Yoga of Patanjcli or Yoga in any technical sense, 
but it indicates the union with the Divine, or what the 
Grta mentions as Brahmic consciousness, that resting and 
living in the Divine, in the Absolute, which is the sum 
and substance of spiritual realisation. The Yukta, the 
Bhakta, the Sthita-prajna t the Gunallta, all imply a 
permanent resting in and union with the Divine, and these 
are the ideals which the Gita wants us to realise. This 
Yoga leads to final emancipation (moksa) and nirvana and 
eternal bliss. (Santi), and to attain this yoga is the end of 
all spiritual discipline. The Gita itself sums up its 
teachings in its last utterance, “Become nie-minded, 
devoted to me, to me do sacrifice and adoration ; infallibly 
thou shalt come to me, for deatf^ to me art thou. 
Abandoning all laws of conduct, seek refuge in Me alone. 
I will release thee from all sin ; do not grieve /' Here the 
Lord is not telling us anything different from what He 
has said throughout the eighteen chapters of the Gita, 
and is not over-emphasising Bhakti, as many think, to 
the detriment of Jnana and Karma, but is merely summing 
up, for the benefit of Arjuna through infinite kindness 
towards him, the elaborate discussions incorporated in the 
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The ‘‘Coming to Me” or to God, constant 
God-state or Brahmic consciousness, is the end to 
be achieved, and to that, the “Me-mindedness,” the God- 
mindedness, devotion to God, are the means. In this 
£loka, Sri Kp$pa clearly tells us that Jnana (me-minded- 
ness), Bhakti (devotion), and Karma (sacrifice and 
adoration) are all means to the same end and are not 
independent of one another, but mutually supplement each 
other in achieving the goal. Not only is this Sloka told 
twice, once in the Ninth and again in the Eighteenth 
chapter, in order to show its importance, but its substance 
is again, given in the next Sloka (and in the eighth verse 
of Chapter XII), where Sri Kp^ia exhorts Arjuna to take 
refuge in God alone. To be always in God-consciousness 
and to act from God-consciousness would represent all that 
the Gita teaches us. 

It is generally believed that the first Six chapters 
of the Bhagavad-Gita deal with Karma, the second six 
chapters deal with Bhakti, and the last six deal with 
Jnana. Madhusudana Sarasvati emphasised this division 
and remarked that as Karma and Jnana were remote from 
each other, one had been placed, first and the other last, 
and Bhakti, being intermediate between the two and help¬ 
ful to both, had been placed in the middle. Although 
the division implies much ingenuity of thought, it is not 
to be taken strictly ; the fourth and the fifth chapters, for 
example, tell us much about Jnana ; the Eighteenth 
chapter summarises all that is important in Karma, Bhakti 
and Jnana ; and the main topics of all the three are intro¬ 
duced and discussed in brief in the second chapter. And, 
moreover, although emphasis is to be found in places on 
Karma, in other places on Bhakti and in others, again, on 
Jnana, in the Gita itself, the supreme end cannot but be, 
as we have indicated before, the reconciliation of all these 
three. The Gita tells us clearly that the three ought to 
be regarded not as divergent paths leading to different 
goals but as disciplines suiting different stages of develop¬ 
ment and converging towards the same end. 
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In the eighteenth chapter, the crowning achievement 
of synthesis, we find the proper places assigned to Karma, 
Bhakti and Jnana. By the performance of respective 
, duties assigned to each man, people attain success and 
perfection, through the removal of sins and obstacles. 
Karma thus prepares the vehicle and brings fitness for the 
attainment of truth by making persons thoroughly 
detached, self-restrained and desireless. 1 This is the first 
step in the ladder of spiritual realisation, where the 
Sadhaka enjoys the bliss of freedom and liberation (mukti). 
The freedom from the yoke of desires and impulses, the 
feeling of mastery over passions and prejudices, and the 
rising above all attachment and subordination, yield a 
sense of expansion which, being tasted for the first time 
and in contrast with the previous stage of contraction and 
bondage, seems to be the highest stage of liberation that 
one can aspire after. This stage, therefore, is also des¬ 
cribed as siddhi or perfection in the Gita. a But, this is 
far short of the ideal, the stage of consummation. After 
the siddhi or fitness attained through Karma, comes 
Saihkhy a- jnana when one finds the self to be above all 
sorrows and desires, to be always blissful, transcending 
all attractions and repulsions, and the same in all. This 
is Brahmabhutabhava or the stage of being Brahman or 
the Infinite. All finitude and limitation are transcended, 
and the Sadhaka not only catches a glimpse of the Infinite, 
but becomes j>art and parcel, nay, the perfect counterpart 
of the Infinite. The Brahmabhuta stage is identical with 
what the Bhaktivadins call Para Bhakti . 3 This is what 
is represented by the Rddhatattva . Radha is the Maha- 
bhdva, the infinite counterpart, in and through which 
alone the Infinite Lord can manifest Himself. The full 
display, the consummate sport of the Infinite, can only 
take place in an infinite partner. Only the Infinite can 
be the playmate of the Infinite. And thus Radha and 


i XVIII, 45 and 49. 
8 XVIII, 54. 
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Sakti and Siva, both* being infinite, coalesce 
one another and together form the Absolute. In this 
stage of Para Bhakti or Brahmabhutabhava alone, the 
state, in other words, of being the infinite counterpart 
and partner of the Absolute, can one truly appreciate the 
Absolute, can see It as It is in Itself ; and, this acquaint¬ 
ance and appreciation obliterate all barriers between the 
Knower and the Known and perform the coalescence of 
both/ 

In the state of Para Bhakti or what is otherwise 
described as Brahmabhutabhava t there is the perception 
of equality of all things. There is infinite expansion of 
the Sadhaka, and the differences and inequalities of finite 
things lose themselves in the Infinite. But still there 
are, ag it were, two infinites—the knower and the known, 
the sadhaka and the I§ta, the bhakta and the Bhagavdn. 
In the next stage, there is complete merging of the two 
and the two coalesce completely into One. 

It is to be noted carefully that the Para Bhakti, 
(supreme devotion) spoken of above, is not anything 
different from Jnana, but is only a stage of the same just 
below the highest. It represents samardarjana (perception 
of equality) which is just below advaita-dariana (percep¬ 
tion of oneness). Karma removes all obstacles and 
» produces fitness for the attainment of Bhakti and Jnana. 
The Bhakti stage is the stage of attraction and deep attach* 
ment towards the Absolute. It is the indispensable 
preliminary to all jnana or anubhava . Unless one is 
supremely attached to an object, so that nothing else even 
slightly attracts him and the entire undivided attention 
of the mind falls upon the same, the secret about the 
object is not revealed. Jnana is realisation (anubhava) 
that is identical with complete merging of the subject and 
the object, towards which the attraction involved in Bhakti 
was approaching. Karma collects, Bhakti attracts, and 
v Jnana realises. Karma removes barriers and prepares 
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portunities for connection, Bhakti effects the connec¬ 
tion, and Jnana brings about complete unification. 

As regards the different lines of Sadhana, it seems 
that the Bhagavad-Gita clearly recognises two alternative 
routes of Bhakti and Jnana, and is at great pains to show 
that both are equally efficacious in leading to the goal. 5 
The line of Bhakti is easier than that of Jnana, but both 
unmistakably lead to the realisation and attainment of 
God. In the tenth verse of the thirteenth chapter, while 
enumerating the means of attaining supreme realisation 
(Jnana), Sri Bhagavan speaks of ceaseless devotion towards 
Him also as an important means, and by using the word 
‘ca’— (mayi cananyayogena bhaktiravyabhicarirn), perhaps 
intends it to' be taken as an alternative to the line of 
Samkhya discrimination which he had been discussing. 
In the fourteenth chapter, again, while enumerating the 
marks and characteristics of the gunatita, Sri Kp?pa uses 
almost the very same words with a ‘ca’ — ( manca 
yo’vyabhicareiia bhaktiyogena sevate),* clearly indicating 
the Bhakti line of Sadhana to be as helpful as the line of 
Saiiikhya Jfiana. The same alternative is also perhaps 
indicated in XVIII, 56, and again, in XII, 6, by using the 
words ‘ api’ and ‘tu’ respectively. And the reason why 
both lead to the same goal is also stated in the last verse 
of the fourteenth chapter, where Sri Kp?pa says that 
"He is the support of Brahman, of eternal and everlasting 
supreme Bliss which is identical with Mok$a.” The 
Brahman of the Samkara Vedanta, which is not definitely 
referred to anywhere in the Gita, is neither higher nor 
lower than its Puru$ottama. The Puru§ottama certainly 
transcends the category of Samkhya Ak$ara Puru$a which 
excludes Prakrti, but cannot be supposed to be transcend¬ 
ing Vedantic Brahman which excludes nothing. The 
Puru§ottama is a beautiful synthesis of the Samkhya 
Purusa, of the nirguno guni of the Upanisads, and of the 
Concrete Personal God of the Puranas, and stands really 


5 XIX, 4 and V, 6. 
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„uique. Through this category of the Purusottama, the 
Gita Jias been able to reconcile Bhakti and Jfiana. The 
Purusottama serves well as the Concrete Personal God of 
the Bhaktivadins, on the one hand ; it is as transcendent 
as the Absolute Nirguna Brahman of the Upanisads, on 
the other. He is above all oppositions and transcends ail 
contradictions, and like the Brahman of the Vedanta, is 
above all staticity and dynamicity, above inertness and 
activity, as much above the inert, immobile, static 
Samkhya Purina as above the flowing, mobile Prakrti. 
The Purusottama, on the one hand, accepts the offerings 
made by the devotee of leaves and flowers, of fruits and 
water, 7 supplies the devotee with all that he wants, 


releases him from all bondage and sin and Suffering;* on 


the other hand, He is not at all concerned in the affairs 
of this universe, is neither friendly nor inimical to any¬ 
body,’ does create neither the actions nor the agency of 
people. 10 All beings reside in the Purusottama and yet 
they reside not in Him. 11 The Purusottama supports the 
three worlds, is the supreme Lord of all beings, directs 
all beiugs residing in their hearts, 13 and yet does nothing, 
remaining like one indifferent, everything being done by 
Prakrti. 13 The Vedantist. can find in the Purusottama 
everything of his Brahman, the two catagories being 
equally transcendent and absolute, and yielding the 
highest synthesis, the 'nirdosam samam,’ demanded by 
reason. But whereas the Vedantic Brahman is merely 
Impersonal and Abstract, the Purusottama is the Concrete 
representation of the same in order to satisfy the demands 
of Bhakti. But this Concrete Personal God, the 
Purusottama, is no mere small divinity or limited God 
worshipped ordinarily by common people, but He is the 
Supreme Lord, the One Absolute without a second, the 
Source, Sustainer and the Destroyer of all things. The 
Gita really performs a wonderful task and offers us a 


r EX, 26. 8 XVin, 66 and XU, 7. 0 IX, 29. 10 V, 14. 
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esis of the Concrete and the Abstract, of the Personal 
and the Impersonal, the Saguna and the Nirguny, erf 
Bhakti and Jnana,—a synthesis which is as profound as 
instructive, as illuminating as useful. Just as the Gita is 
not the Scripture of the false jn&nin, who cannot find a 
place in his mental horizon for the bhakta, nor of the 
narrow bhakta, who shudders at the name of vicara and 
vairdgya, so also the Purusottama, or the Ideal that the 
Gita offers us, is neither the Brahman of the narrow, 
pseudo-Vedantist, falsely supposed to be aloof and 
different from everything of the universe, nor the limited 
Personal God, the Krspa or Vi$pu of the narrow-visioned 
false Bhakta. 

The line of Karma is not a separate line in the Gita. 
Bhakti and Karma both are included in Yoga. But this 
Yoga may be of two kinds. In the sixth chapter, mainly 
P at.au j ala-Yoga is discussed. After that is finished, in the 
first verse of the seventh chapter, Sri Krsna says, 
“Listen now to that mode of knowing me in my entirety 
through practising yoga under my support and with full 
attachment to me.” Here Sri Kf?n a is clearly introducing 
a new method, another new sub-division of Yoga, 
something different from what he had been discussing in 
the sixth chapter. This is Bhakti-Yoga, which Patanjali 
also refers to as an alternative means of attaining samadht 
in his sutra, livarapraij-idhanad va’, ‘or through meditation 
on God’, but which he leaves without any further elabora¬ 
tion. The using of the term 'samagram 1 (in my entirety) 
also indicates that while Patanjala-Yoga can give us only 
partial attainment, Bhakti-Yoga can yield us perfection. 
No such distinction of Bhakti and Jnana as to the nature 
of attainment is made anywhere. 

Karma is prescribed for one who is trying to ascend the 
path of yoga; cessation from Karma is helpful to one who 
has already realised yoga. Men cannot realise God owing 
to their ignorance and sin arising from desires and aver¬ 
sions. When, however, their sins are destroyed through 
the performance of of virtuous deeds, then people worship 
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od with firm determination and are saved. 14 Actions 
doner in the spirit of sacrifice, actions performed from God- 
consciousness, that is to say, God-centred actions, or actions 
done being firmly fixed in yoga, alone may be regarded 
as really virtuous deeds that lead to emancipation, because 
all other actions are sources of further bondage. 1 Sacrifices 
purify men, and the partakers of the remnants of the sacri¬ 
ficial offerings reach the eternal Brahman. 15 All karma 
leads to Jnana and the utility of karmas lies in their being 
the means to the attainment of Jnana, which is identical 
with moksa or emancipation. Karma, performed desire- 
lessly and selflessly, leads to eternal peace, because desires 
are the only sources of bondage. This is the secret of 
karma (karmarahasya). The same karma ‘which, being 
ego-centred, binds us, becomes the means of our emanci¬ 
pation, being performed God-centred. It is our ignorance, 
selfishness, and desires and impulses that bind us, and, 
it is illumination, knowledge, unselfishness and desireless- 
ness that liberate us. It is the motive and the manner of 
the action that are important, not the action which is in¬ 
different in itself. The Gita accepts the MImamsa view 
that karmas are the means of attaining dharma and thus 
also of mok$a, and holds that the abandonment of karma 
is not necessary for the attainment of jnana . But the 
karmas are to be performed without attachment and with¬ 
out desire for their fruits. The Oita is as relent¬ 
less in its rejection of works performed with desire 
(sakama karma) as it is all-praise for desireless 
works (ni§kama karma). The MImamsa ideal of sakama 
karma can never yielcUus moksa (true liberation) or the 
highest perfection attaining which no man ever returueth 
into worldly existence. Persons, following the injunctions 
of the Vedas and performing sacrifices as prescribed by 
them, attain heaven and enjoy the heavenly blessings as 
the result of those meritorious works, but on the expiry 
of the period of enjoyment allotted to the meritorious 
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3 , again enter into wordly existence, and thus those 
who desire fruits of their actions cannot be free frohi 
births and deaths. 16 Desires for small things hinder the 
emergence of true knowledge ; for, the self, being occupied 
with those insignificant desires, finds no leisure for know* 
ing itself. 17 The man who is at the mercy of desires is 
led astray and can never attain bliss (£anti), but that man 
alone who is firm and fixed, and in whom all desires enter 
as the waters enter the unruffled and constant ocean with¬ 
out effecting any change, attains happiness and bliss. 18 
“Karma is far inferior to Buddhi-Yoga ; therefore, perform 
all works being fixed in Buddhi, because works done from 
desire make men narrow-visioned and poor.” 19 He who 
performs all works, being fixed in Buddhi or being com¬ 
pletely desireless, relinquishes all good and evil, and thus 
frees himself from the bonds of karma. 20 

The Gita beautifully reconciles the Mimariisa view of 
compulsory performance of works with the Upani$ad view 
of the renunciation of works by placing itself at a transcen¬ 
dent standpoint from which karma and tyaga (renuncia¬ 
tion) acquire new meanings altogether. Real tyaga (re¬ 
nunciation), according to the Gita, is renunciation of 
desires ; and the abandonment of works (karmatyaga), 
taught by the TJpani§adas, ought to be interpreted as re¬ 
nunciation of desire for the fruits of the actions, and not 
as cessation from all work. 21 This renunciation of desire 
and attachment is sdttvika tyaga, a renunciation which is 
identical with reconciliation, which is not so much a giv¬ 
ing up of anything as different and foreign as a taking in 
of everything as friendly and allied, the absence of desire 
and attachment producing the harmony through the re¬ 
moval of all foreignness and making the reconciliation 
possible. This is the secrets underlying tyaga, and here 
we find the true spirit of renunciation. Renunciation is 
•prescribed for the individual for the realisation of his 
affinity with other individuals and things of the universe. 

IX, 20 and 21. 17 VII, 20. J8 II, 70. 

19 II, 49. so h, 50, III, 9. XVIII, 2 and 11. 
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Sattvika tyaga thus implies the forsaking of impulses and 
desires which separate us from others and truly bind us, 
and does not involve abandonment of deeds which purify 
and expand our vision and thereby show our affinity, if 
not also identity, with others. Other forms of tyaga, viz . 
rdjasa and iamasa tyaga or the abandonment of actions 
through indiscrimination and idleness, or from the sense 
of pain attending actions, do not reconcile the agent with, 
but only alienate him from, the action. Tyaga or 
renunciation always expands and, when real, must help 
to widen up the vision of one who renounces, and does 
never imply any giving up or loss which may produce 
narrowness and contraction. Renunciation implies a 
rising above and a real transcendence over the things that 
are renounced and, in no case, does it signify any negation 
or opposition. This really transcendent character of 
tyaga is indicated in the Gita after it has defined the 
different forms of tyaga . “The renouncer, saturated with 
sattva, fixed in intelligence, and free from all doubts, does 
neither refuse the unpleasant karma nor welcome the 
pleasant. 22 Performance of action is not opposed to 
'tyaga’ or renunciation, but it is dsakti or attachment that 
opposes itself to tyaga which is identical with anasakti 
(non-attachment). 

From the standpoint of Saiiikhya Jnana or higher 
knowledge, again, all karma is akarma, because the Self 
never does anything. The Prakrti is the agent, the 
Purusa being indifferent to all her actions. Even while 
actions are being performed by the tattvajndnin, he knows 
that he is not doing anything. 23 A person who identifies 
his Self with his mind and body thinks that he performs 
actions, and becomes bound by those actions through his 
ignorance and indiscrimination; but he who knows his 
Self and realises its really transcendent character, perceives 
that his Self is touched by no action and that it really per¬ 
forms none. Thus the Gita, while prescribing karma in 

32 XVirr, 10. 33 V, 8 and 9. 
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no ambiguous terms 24 also retains the Upanisad view of 
akarma as its ideal. All works, done without desire and 
attachment, purify and lead to the attainment of the 
Supreme, and thus become akarma, being sources of libera, 
tion, and not of bondage as all karraas generally are. 
From the standpoint of the transcendent Puru$a or the Self 
also, all karmas are at bottom always akarma . This is the 
synthesis of the Karmakanda and the Jnanakan<Ja of the 
Vedas, of the Mimamsa and the Vedanta, of karma and 
akarma, offered by the Gita. The apparent contradiction 
between karma and akarma reconciles itself either if we 
rise up to Samkhya jnana, to that transcendent wisdom 
when outward cessation from work (akarma) is deemed 
as work or karma (there being internal processes), and work 
(karma) becomes regarded as absence of work or akarma 
(not being performed by the Self) ; or, if works are per¬ 
formed without desire and attachment from a sense of 
duty alone. It is to be noted that this desirelessness 
comes not from the realisation of the transcendent self 
but through Karma-Yoga or Buddhi-Yoga, with a view to 
be free from virtue and vice and thus to attain liberation. 

We have attempted to show how Karma, Bhakti and 
Jnana may be regarded as three different stages in the 
course of discipline or Sadhana which the individual 
Sadhaka passes through. We have seen, in other words, 
how every Sadhaka has the Karma stage, the Bhakti stage 
and the Jnana stage in his course of Sadhana. It is to be 
remembered that in this attempt we have used the terms 
Bhakti and Jnana, not in their technical sense, but in their 
broad sense, meaning, by the former, a leaning or an 
attraction and, by the latter, realisation or anubhava in 
general. It will not be out of place now to attempt to 
find out the common elements that may be present in the 
different forms of Sadhana when they are taken as 
independent methods of realisation. 


24 III, 8, 19. 
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The regulation and control of the instinct and 
‘impulses, of the movements of the body and the sense- 
organs, are regarded as the indispensable first step in all 
the forms of Sadhana. The method of control is different 
in the different forms. The Gita advocates the higher 
method, and teaches us that the sense-organs are to be 
controlled with fhe help of the mind. 20 It is by fully 
realising the terrible consequences and the utter harmful¬ 
ness of the wayward, unregulated movement of the 
sense-organs that the control is to be effected gradually. 
Mere forceful suppression of them is of no permanent 
value. The best and the most effective method of being 
rid of them is to concentrate oneself wholly on God and 
to love God as the highest object of one's affection and 
devotion. The word "matparah" is used in many Slokas 26 
to indicate this attitude of the mind. It is by getting rid 
of the attachment belonging to their objects that the 
sense-organs can be controlled permanently ; merely 
stopping their functions forcibly for some time or removing 
the objects from their range of operation cannot secure 
the desired control. There must be an inward vision or 
at least at glimpse of the Infinite which generates a sponta¬ 
neous attraction towards the Absolute, before there can be 
complete ignoring or neglect of all finite objects towards 
which the sense-organs are drawn. 

The next step is the control of the mind. Here also 
it is the Buddhi, that is, the principle that is higher than 
the mind, that must come to our help. The elements 
that are responsible for the impurities of the mind are 
rajas and tamas ; the farmer is responsible for distraction 
(viksepa) or want of concentration and hence also, for 
the desires and impulses that toss the mind hither and 
thither ; and, the latter is responsible for its dullness, 
inertia and ignorance. It is through the preponderance 
of the sattva element that rajas and tamas elements are, 
at first, subordinated (abhibhuta) and, then, altogether 

25 III, 7 and 41. 28 II, XII, 6. vi, 14. 
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suppressed (lma). The intensity and supremacy of the 
sattva element are identical with the development and 
perfection of the Buddhi, and it is through this highest 
perfection of the Buddhi that the impurities of the mind 
can wholly be got rid of. When both the rajas and the 
tamos, both the distracting and tie stupefying elements, 
completely disappear, one feels a very soothing and, at 
the same time, an exhilirating grace or transparency of 
the intellect (prasada). The mind now gets rid of its 
dullness and inertia and feels itself very fit ; at the same 
time, its attention is not dispersed or scattered due to the 
distracting activity of the rajas element. It thus enjoys 
a harmonious equipoise, a healthy state of spontaneous 
bliss, and attains a transparency or clearness that is fit 
for revealing the highest truth. This feeling of prasada 
is a marked stage of realisation in all the forms of Sadhana. 
Its constituents are an element of unbounded happiness 
and a sense of uncommon luminosity of the intellect. 
These two, happiness and illumination, sukha and prakdsa, 
are the characteristics of the sattva guna also. The 
elements, viz. rajas and iamas, that were responsible for 
misery and stupefaction, now being completely absent, 
the sattva element manifests itself entire and unresisted, 
in both of its aspects. The Gita clearly tells us that “the 
person who is self-controlled and whose mind and sense- 
organs deal with objects, being completely free from the 
feelings of attraction and repulsion, attains prasada. As 
soon* as prasada is attained, all misery disappears, and the 
Buddhi becomes firmly concentrated and fixed.” 29 In the 
Yoga sutras, Patanjali also tells us that this prasada is 
gained when one becomes an adept in nirvicara samadhi . 
The Bhaktisastras describe this stage as the §anta avasthd, 
or rather, as the fantabhava. The Gita uses the words, 28 
Sdntarajasam and akalmasam , to indicate the absence 
of the rajas and the tamas elements respectively. 
The Bhagavata Purana says, 29 “when one becomes fixed 
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in sattva, then one attains prasada/' fie preponderance of 
the sattva element begins to manifest itself from the stage 
oi v dharana (fixation) in the Patanjala Yoga and gains its 
highest intensity in nirvicara samddhi. In the Jnanamarga, 
this prasada element is to be noticed both in its 
vicar a or manana and vairdgya. The vicar a shows the 
transparency of the intellect, and the vairdgya shows the 
happiness that is felt within and which makes all pleasures 
coming from worldly objects appear altogether worthless. 
In every form of Sadhana, the end is to intensify the 
sattva element and to gradually eliminate the rajas and 
the tamos elements. And, as such, this feeling of prasada , 
which is merely a manifestation of the intensity of the 
sattva element, and involves the corresponding elimination 
of the opposing rajas and tamos elements, is common to all 
the different forms of Hindu Sadhana. This is the 
common resting place of the different paths, and here, the 
realisation of the different Sadhakas is found to be identical. 

The process of purification, being thus completed, 
the Sadhaka now makes rapid progress. The next stage 
is the stage of Dhydna. There is now a spontaneous 
inward turn that is constantly felt by the mind. This is 
what the Gita describes as dhydnayogaparo nityam and 
adhydtmajndnanityatvam. At this stage all attachment for 
external objects disappears, and one longs for solitude and 
retirement. The citta now becomes pratyakpravana, that 
is to say, the mind now gravitates and has its natural 
tendency towards the Self. This corresponds to the 
vividifd sannydsa stage of the Jnanamarga. The Sadhaka 
feels that all bodily actions act as impediments or 
obstacles, inasmuch as they interfere with the sponta¬ 
neous meditation (dhyana) that is constantly going on 
in the mind. He renounces all prescribed and routine 
duties, because he finds that they no longer help the 
emergence of jhdna for which they are intended. Dhydna 
or meditation is the immediate precursor to jnana, and 
anything that obstructs dhydna should be renounced by 
one who desires jnana . In the Yoga method, this stage 
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plainly designate! as the .stage of dhydna, where the 
mind has to make no effort for concentrating itself on the 
object, but where, due to the previous repeated efforts 
at concentration, the mind has acquired a spontaneity in 
that direction. In the Bhaktisastras, this is described as 
dhruva smrti which is nothing but spontaneous memory 
and meditation. What the Bhaktivadins describe as the 
dasya, sakhya , vdtsalya and madhura bkavas are nothing 
but the manifestation of this dhydna stage at different 
intensities. There is not merely the state of blissful 
prasdda or i.dnti, resulting from the removal of the dis¬ 
turbing elements (anarthanivrtti) ; but, now a distinctly 
positive turn or an inward current is felt. This also is 
nothing but the working of the sattva element in its 
highest intensity and absolutely unalloyed purity. At 
this stage, the Buddhi acquires the most intense state of 
concentration, and this is the highest development and 
expansion that the Buddhi can reach. The Samadhi state 
of Patafijali is, in essence, nothing but a prolongation or 
an extension of this stage. This corresponds to the 
nididhyasana stage of Jnana, and is also a very marked 
stage of realisation or anubhuti. The spontaneous with¬ 
drawal of the mind from outward things, the inward bent 
of the mind that necessarily stops all its outward activities, 
the positive discomfort that is felt in the company of men 
and things causing the least distraction, are experiences 
that are had by every Sadhaka at a particular stage, what¬ 
ever may be his particular line of Sadhana. The quietude 
that is felt at this stage is inconsistent with activity or 
movement of any sort. There is a relation of opposition 
or antagonism between this restful stage of the mind 
and the stage of its restless action ; the former can appear 
only by overcoming or resisting the latter, but the two 
cannot work simultaneously. 

The final stage is the stage of transcendence. The 
Sadhaka now crosses beyond the realm of the gunas 
altogether and feels or enjoys the freedom that is absolute 
in the fullest sense of the term. All distinctions are due 
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and created by the gunas t , anci they hold, good only 
the world constituted of these gunas- At the transcendent 
heights which the Sadhaka now climbs, the gunas have 
no scope at all and hence, the distinctions that are all 
created by them disappear totally. The distinction 
between the external and the internal, between work and 
cessation from work, between restless distraction and quiet 
meditation, ceases to appear as anything real. It is the 
characteristic of the gunas that no one of them can attain, 
predominance without overcoming and resisting the others. 
Hence, at the previous stage, viz . the stage of Dhyana, 
the working of the rajas and the tamas elements had to 
be stopped entirely in order that the sat tv a element could 
work at its highest intensity. But, at this stage of trans¬ 
cendence, the absence of this relation of antagonism 
amongst the gunas forms the most prominent characteristic. 
This is described in the Gita as the nistraigunya or the 
gunatita stage. In answer to the question of Arjuna as 
to how to mark out the gunatita or the person who has 
transcended the gunas, the Lord says, 30 “He who neither 
resents the presence of illumination, action and indiscrimi¬ 
nation (these three being the work of saliva, rajas and 
tamas respectively), nor welcomes their absence, is known 
as the gunatita ” The gunas go on doing their work of 
themselves. He does not identify himself with any or 
all of these gunas, because he has realised the Self that 
is beyond them, and consequently, he remains altogether 
indifferent to and is not touched at all by the working 
of the gunas. The transcendent Self is not . in a relation 
of opposition with any of the gunas, and hence, the 
gunatita, who has realised the Self and w T ho always lives 
and moves in that transcendent sphere, does not come 
into conflict with the working of the gunas . The Self, 
on the other hand, that identifies itself with a particular 
guna at a particular time finds the working of the other 
gunas clashing with the former, for the time being. The 
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tita has not €to stop hi$ outward activities in order 
to have the inner vision. His iattvajndma or intuition 
never leaves him, and nothing,—neither the consciousness 
of any outward object nor the performance of any elaborate 
process of action,—can form any impediment or opposition 
to it. This, the author of the Vdrtika points out, is the 
distinction between the meditator (dhyatj*) and the 
possessor of transcendent knowledge (tattvajnanin). 31 If the 
presence of an alien object or a process interferes with 
and disturbs the knowledge, then it is to be understood 
as meditation and not as tattvajnana. It is meditation 
which, as it implies the continuous flow of identical or 
at least similar ideas, comes into conflict with the presence 
of dissimilar or opposite ideas ; because, here the distinc¬ 
tion between ‘similar’ and ‘dissimilar/ between sajdtiya 
and vijdttya, still remains. But in tattvajnana, there is 
no such distinction between sajatiya and vijdtiya, because 
duality, which is the ground of all conflict, the source 
of all opposition, has disappeared completely. 

In the Yoga Sutras of Fatanjali, we find that in the 
stage of Kaivalya, the gunas find their function fulfilled 
and they cease to have any further authority and influence. 
This is attained in the mature state of nirvikalpa samddhi. 
The means to overcome the authority of the gunas is to 
intensify the sattva element and to persist long in the 
Samddhi state that comes as the result of the preponderance 
and purification of the Sattva element. This is the 
sad liana that is everywhere adopted. The transcendence 
comes not by neglecting or ignoring the gunas but by 
purifying them. It is the preponderance of the Sattva 
element that overcomes rajas and tamos , and it is through 
this Sattva that one can transcend even the Sattva element. 
The Bhaktivadins speak of nirgund and kevcdd Bhakti 
meaning by it the stage of transcendence. At the highest 
stage of realisation % the Lord is seen not merely within, 
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meditation (dhyana), but ;s also noticed everywhere 
external world. “The devotee does not become 
conscious of material objects when he looks at them, but 
finds God in every object to which his eyes are directed.’’ 
God is no longer sought as something different from the 
universe, but is found everywhere in the universe. What, 
at the previous stage of his realisation, seemed to be like 
blasphemy to the bhakta (devotee), now appears to be not 
only true but to be the highest truth. 

If, at the pre-Sadhan§ stage, the mind gravitated 
towards worldly objects (vi$aya), the centre of gravitation 
changes, at the dhyana stage, and the mind feels a sponta¬ 
neous, natural tendency of movement towards the Self, 
which tendency is described as pratyakpravanata. In the 
stage of transcendence, however, there is absence of all 
such tendencies or leanings in any special direction. The 
Absolute is the same everywhere ; It is present equally 
and identically in this object as well as in that, here as 
well as there, to the right as to the left, to the north as 
to the south, to the east as to the west, upwards as well 
as downwards ; or truly speaking, to the Omnipresent 
Absolute, these space and time divisions do not hold at 
all. When the Self is realised to be the Absolute, when 
all plurality is found to be unreal, when the Absolute 
Self is recognised to be the only reality, how can the 
distinctions presented by the manifold appearances of the 
universe have any real meaning or ultimate significance? 
Now, rest and motion, staticity and dynamicity, inaction 
and action, and such other pairs of opposites which derive 
their meanings only as correlatives, cease to have any 
sense and significance. The meaning, that is derived 
from and grounded in duality, disappears with the percep¬ 
tion of the illusoriness of the duality itself. Movement 
and absence of movement can have any meaning when 
there are at least two things from one of which it is 
possible to move to the other. But if there is only one 
Single Being, there can be no movement ; and, in the 
absence of movement, rest, which has all its meaning as 
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to have any meaning. In the transcendent stage, there is 
neither any upward movement nor any downward motion, 
neither any progress nor any downfall. These are concep¬ 
tions that are wholly inapplicable to the Absolute. At 
this stage, the Sadbaka passes beyond the realm of all 
movement, beyond births and deaths, beyond all coming 
and going, beyond the influence of all gravitation and 
levitation, and reaches the land of the Absolute whence 
there is no further return. This final stage of realisation 
that yields the feeling of fulfilment and consummation to 
the Sadhaka, is common to all the forms of Sadhana and, 
although there might be minor differences in the details 
of the realisation, there is hardly any doubt that the 
broad features of this stage, indicated above, are almost 
the same in them all. 

The Gita effects an impartial synthesis of the different 
forms of Sadhana, and the truth underlying the seeming 
partiality towards Karma and Bhakti in some places is 
realised when we remember that after the intellectualism 
of the age of the Upani§ads, it was necessary for the 
Gita to advocate the cause of Bhakti and Karma. The 
Jnana-marga, being the accepted line of Sadhana in the 
Upani$ad age, needed no special advocacy and support by 
the Gita. The Upani$ads had proclaimed the futility of 
Karma in yielding moksa • or the summum bonum, and it 
was declared that tattva-jnana alone was competent for 
the task. Karmas cannot but yield fruits, and the fruits 
of all actions, good or bad, only cause further bondage 
and can in« no way lead to emancipation. Thus an opposi¬ 
tion between jnana and karma, one yielding moksa 
or freedom, and the other producing bondage, became 
current in the age of the Gita. The Gita, being specially 
intended for reconciling all oppositions, took as its special 
mission the synthesis of Jnana and Karma. It was for 
the Gita to advocate the cause of desireless works— 
(niskama karma), and to show that those works did not 
produce any fruits and, as such, could not be sources of 
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bondage. The physical performance frf the action, in¬ 
volving physiological movements, is not in any way oppos¬ 
ed to jndna, the two being things of two altogether differ¬ 
ent levels. The Karma that results from ignorance, the 
Karma that follows from desire implying indiscrimination, 
is contradictory to Juana, because it is on^ ignorance 
that opposes itself to knowledge. Provided that tattva - 
jnana is present, karmas may or may not be performed, 
without any gain or detriment. The jnanin gains nothing 
through action and loses nothing through inaction. 33 The 
teaching of the Gita is that karma cannot clash with jndna; 
in the first place, because the latter absolutely transcends 
the former, and a relationship of opposition is possible only 
between things of the same level ; in the second place, 
because desireless works, (ni§kama karma), far from being 
sources of bondage, are infallible means of attaining 
liberation. All Karmas reach their fruition and culmina¬ 
tion in knowledge (jnana), 83 and karmas, by removing 
all obstacles and sins, prepare the ground for the attain ¬ 
ment of knowledge. That is false knowledge or pseudo¬ 
realisation which opposes itself to action and demands 
cessation from karma. Genuine realisation or real tattva - 
jnana synthesises all oppositions and is not opposed to 
anything. Desire and attachment must be transcended 
before there can be true realisation, because these cannot 
co-exist with knowledge. The physical performance of 
the karma, bereft of desire and attachment, is not only not 
contradictory to knowledge, but is rather definitely 
preparatory to it. 

In the Gita, the emphasis on Bhakti is no less promin¬ 
ent than the advocacy of Karma, and this also was perhaps 
needed after an age which had placed too much emphasis 
on the Impersonal Absolute of the Upani$ads. It was 
necessary to proclaim in no ambiguous terms that the wor¬ 
ship of and devotion to the Concrete Personal God could 
unmistakably lead to the realisation of the Supreme and 


32 III, 18 . 33xv, 34 . 
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ie achievement of the highest and, and that there was 
no difference at bottom between the Nirguna Brahman 
of the Upani$ads and the Purusottama or the Personal God. 
Bhakti is as sure a means as Jnana to the attainment of 
the Plighest, and is also the easier way of approaching 
the goal. Two things strike us in our perusal of the 
Gita: — (1) the repeated declaration that Bhakti can attain 
the Highest and that those who are attached to God are 
best united to the Godhead; and (2) that Karma should not 
be given up and may exist simultaneously with Jnana. The 
way in which these two views are supported clearly indi¬ 
cates that the Gita was defending and advocating specially 
the cause of Bhakti and Karma, both of which had been 
neglected in the Upani^ad age. The Gita was clearly 
fighting against the mistaken views that had sprung up, 
viz., (1) that the realisation of the Bhakti form of Sadhana 
was inferior* to that of the Jnana line; and (2) that Karma 
should be given up, being incompatible with Jnana . 

The Gita points out the true interpretation of the 
famous Upanisad text, often quoted by the advocates of 
Intellectualism, “Immortality and emancipation are gain¬ 
ed by knowing Him alone : there is no other means of 
liberation.” 34 The text is generally interpreted by the 
Intellectualists placing the emphasis on the term 'knowing*, 
which 'knowing* they oppose to 'feeling* and 'willing*— 
Bhakti and Karma. But this interpretation is hopelessly 
narrow and one-sided. The true interpretation perhaps 
ought to be by the emphasis on the expression 'Him 
alone*, ' tameva \ The Gita exclaims, “Seek refuge in Me 
alone, mdmekam, resounding the Upanisad text ' tameva \ 
In another 61oka, the Gita uses the very same words tameva 
taranam gaccha —'seek refuge in Him alone*. Herein 
lies the entire substance of the Gita and the Upanisads, in 
fact, of all literature dealing with spiritual realisation 
(MokisaSastra). The realisation of the Supreme Person,— 


34 Taveva viditvatimrtyumeti nanyah pantha vidyate’yanaya. 
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the Source and the Sustainer, the Creator and the 
Destroyer,—is all that is necessary. To look always to 
the centre and not at the circumference, to the source and 
the primal cause and not at the derived effects, to the 
Infinite and not at the small things and concerns,—that 
is God-realisation and residing in God-consciousness. 
This is the widest expansion man can reach and, at this 
stage, he really transcends the physical and the mental, 
the intellectual and the moral, the social and the merely 
religious points of view. The infinitude and limitless¬ 
ness, the expansion and freedom, mark the prominent 
characteristics of spiritual realisation. It does not matter 
whether we call it realisation of God or of the Absolute, 
of the Personal or of the Impersonal, but if we miss the 
infinitude and expansion, then everything is lost. The 
Gita had anticipated the degeneration of the worship of 
the Personal God and had warned us against that con¬ 
tingency. The worship of the limited gods or smaller 
divinities, the Gitai tells us, produces fruits speedily ; but, 
as it is not the worship of the Infinite God, who is the 
Lord of all the worlds, it is of temporary value. This is 
the danger of the worship of the Personal God,—it soon 
degenerates into the worship of a limited Power having 
a fixed shape and form. Although all divinities are forms 
of the One God and have their source in Him, still as they 
are limited manifestations and are worshipped as such 
without full knowledge of their Infinite substratum, 
emancipation from finitude cannot result from them. 
Thus, while the Gita strongly advocates the worship of 
the Personal God and regards the Bhakti line of Sadhana 
as the easiest method of attaining the highest end, it, at 
the same time, repeatedly declares that as soon as the 
Personal God ceases to be regarded as the Infinite and 
becomes worshipped as a limited divinity, all hope of 
attaining liberation (mok§a) is lost. 

The Gita is as emphatic in condemning the abuses of 
the different forms of Sadhana as it is eager to advocate 
their merits. If the real jnanin has been praised as God’s 
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£ry Self 35 and Juana has been described as the best purifier 
and destroyer of all sins, the false Jnanin has been equally 
condemned as the mistaken Sannyasin, who gives up all 
works prescribed by the Vedas without attaining any 
genuine realisation, 3 * and has been supposed as much 
inferior to one who has attained yoga or union with 
the Divine. If the Gita praises renunciation (sannyasa), 
it is renunciation of desire and attachment, and not the 
abandonment of works. It is as emphatic in its condem¬ 
nation of false sannydsa (renunciation), as eloquent in its 
praise of real sannydsa (renunciation of desire) that is 
identical with Jndna. If the Gita praises Karma, it is 
only desireless works that are advocated to the utter con¬ 
densation of works done from desire and attachment. The 
Jndna that is identical with the realisation of the Supreme 
is regarded as superior to everything else ; but, mere 
intellectual argumentation is condemned as a thing of 
much inferior worth. If the Gita supports the worship 
of the Personal God, who is Absolute and Infinite and 
the Dord of all the worlds, it condemns in unmistakable 
terms the worship of the smaller divinities. 


3 «VI, l. 

55 VII, 18. 
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Ajdtavada 


Gaudapada, in his Mdndukyakdrikd, holds that the 
highest truth about creation is that the world has never 
been created at all. The world is an illusory appearance 
merely and has never come into real being. Just as the 
snake that is falsely perceived in place of the rope does 
not exist and has never come into being, so also the world 
that falsely appears as an existent real is merely an 
illusory super ini position on Brahman. There is, in the 
absolute sense, neither creation nor destruction of the 
universe. The creation of the world is like the creation 
of dream-images, illusions and hallucinations, which 
appear for the time being without possessing any reality ; 
and its destruction only implies the awakening from the 
dream-state and the consequent disappearance of dream- 
images or hallucinatory experiences. 


Bhiitafuddhi 


This is the process of purifying the elements (bhutas) 
of which the body is composed. Brahman alone is abso¬ 
lutely pure, being thoroughly divisionless and changeless. 
The different elements of the gross body are to be realised 
in meditation as being dissolved into the subtle body 
(suk§ma Sarlra) out of which it had evolved. The subtle 
body, again, is to be realised as dissolved in its source, 
viz. the casual body (karana Sarira). The Mahat or rather 
the Prakfti, which is the fundamental source of all bodies, 
has, again, to be supposed as dissolved in Brahman which 
is the support of Prakrti or Maya according to the 
Vedanta. This realisation of Brahman being the source 
of the elements of the body purifies the taints attached 
to those elements. This mental process of realising the 
processes of involution and evolution, of meditating that 
all the elements have their ultimate being in Brahman 

* n - „» 
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jjjand have all proceeded fforn Brahman, and the corres¬ 
ponding physiological process of carrying the spiritual 
energy (kundalim sakti) from the lowest centre of the 
nervous system to the highest and the reverse process 
‘ of carrying it from the highest to the lowest, cons¬ 
titute Bhutasuddhi. The process is both bhdvandtmaka 
(involving meditation) and kriyatmaka (involving physio¬ 
logical process). The sinful body is, first, to be dried up 
and, then, to be burnt altogether. To realise the Source, 
which is absolutely pure, is the means that is adopted to 
remove the taints that appear to have become attached 
to the elements proceeding from the Source. After the 
sins have been thus completely burnt up, the sadhaka is 
to realise in meditation that a stream of nectar flowing 
from the highest centre of the cerebrum bathes his entire 
system. The sadhaka thus attains godlike purity (deva- 
bhava) and becomes fit for worshipping the deity. 


Mdlfkanydsa 


By means of Nyasa the sadhaka is to identify the 
different centres of his body with the different parts of 
the body of the deity. After the purification of the 
sinful body and the formation of the spiritual body, the 
sadhaka attempts to infuse his body with the spirit of the 
deity . The matrkas are the fifty letters of the Sanskrit 
alphabet. The world proceeds from the Sound or the 
Logos comprising the mdtrkas . The nyasa produces the 
feeling of identity between the sadhaka and the deva id 
(deity), and by means of mdtfkdnydsa, the sadhaka 
becomes devaidmaya (filled up with the spirit of the 
deitjO- The physiological process consists in uttering 
particular letters of the Sanskrit alphabet and touching 
simultaneously some specified parts of the body. 


Prarabdha Karma 


Karma is generally divided into three groups: — 
(1) Sancita, (2) A garni, and (3) Prarabdha. The Sancita 
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la is tbe vast store of accumulated actions done in 
tKe past, the fruits of which have not yet been reaped* 
The A garni karma is the action that will be done by the 
individual in the future. The Prdrabdha karma is the 
action that has begun to fructify, and the fruits whereof 
are being reaped in this life. It is a part of Sancita 
karma, inasmuch as this also is an action done in the 
past. But the difference between the two is ordinarily 
supposed to be that whereas the Sancita karma is not yet 
operative, the Prdrabdha has already begun to operate. 
According to the Hindus, the fruits of all karmas have to 
be reaped < and the character and circumstances of the 
life of the individual are determined by the previous 
karmas. The Prdrabdha is the most effective of all 
karmas, because its consequences cannot be avoided in 
any way. Through religious discipline (jsadhana), it is 
possible to abstain from future actions (agami karma) and 
to avoid the consequences of all accumulated actions that 
have not yet begun to operate, but the Prdrabdha that 
has already begun to fructify, must have to be reaped. 

Samadhi — Laya-purvaka and Bddkti-purvaka 

'l he samadhi or absorption that is gained through the 
pi ocesses of Patanjala-Yoga is known as Laya-samadhi. 
The yogin realises that the effect is contained in the cause, 
and passes from the gross elements to the subtle ones, 
from the subtle elements to the ahamkara or I-conscious- 
ness, from ahamkara to the mahat, from the m aha t. tat tv a 
to Maya, and from Maya to the Universal consciousness or 
(■it. There is a conscious transition from the many to 
the One, and the many are resolved into the One, as the 
effect is resolved into the cause. The effect is not 
realised to be unreal, but is found to have its substratum 
in tbe cause. In Badha-Samadhi or the absorption that 
is gained through Vedantic Jhdna (transcendental know- 
ledge), on the other hand, the One is realised to be the 
only real, and the many are found to be unreal appearances 
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were previously superimposed on the One. The 
‘many’ that were appearing as real become now contra¬ 
dicted (badhita) and are realised as wholly illusory, being 
existent neither in the present nor in the past and the 
future. 


Sannyasa—Vividly a and Vidvat 
Vividisd Sannyasa 

Sannyasa is the fourth and the last airama which the 
Hindu takes up after passing through the stages of a 
brahmacarin (Unmarried student), a gr hast ha (married 
householder) and a vanaprasiha (retired householder living 
in the forest). The Sannydsin is free from the obligation 
of performing the compulsory observances (nitya karma) 
and other duties prescribed by the scriptures. When a 
man takes up the life of a Sannydsin, being desirous of 
acquiring tattvajndna (knowledge of ultimate Reality), 
and gives up all rituals and observances prescribed by the 
scriptures, he is said to have the vividisd form of sannyasa, 
the literal meaning of the term ' vividisd’ being ‘desire for 
knowledge*. When the sadhaka feels a spontaneous 
leaning towards meditation (dhyana) or even towards 
philosophical reflection (Vicara), he finds that the per¬ 
formance of the routine duties interferes with his reflec¬ 
tion and meditation ; he, therefore, takes up Vividisa 
Sannyasa in order to avoid the interference caused by the 
observance of the Sastric duties. According to Saihkara, 
only the Brahtnanas are entitled to take up this form of 
sannyasa that is prior to the acquisition of knowledge. 


Vidvat Sannyasa 


This is the form or stage of Sannyasa where actions 
of all description cease to be compulsory, and which the 
Sadhaka attains after the acquisition of knowledge (tattva¬ 
jndna). The karmas that are necessary for the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge cease to be of any use after knowledge 
has been acquired. At the vividisd stage, the sadhaka 
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renounces the karmas with some purpose in view ; at the 
vidvat stage, on the other hand, the sunnydsin becomes 
perfectly desireless and does not renounce actions in order 
to fulfil any desire or purpose. Actions arc no longer 
prompted by any desire, and they either cease altogether 
or are performed automatically and spontaneously being 
not motived or desired at all. According to Samkara, any 
person who acquires tattvajndna also attains this stage of 
Sannydsa, and it is not confined, like the Vividisd. 
Sannydsa, to the Brahmanas alone. 


$afcakra 

Satcakra means the six cenres of the body that are 
designated as Mulddhdra, Svadhiplhdna, Manipura, And - 
hata, Vituddha and Ajnd. These are the dynamic centres 
where the spiritual energy becomes vitalised and finds 
special expression. All of these centres are placed in the 
Susumnd, or rather in the innermost nervous current of 
the Susumnd which is known as the citrini nadi, and 
they form the ascending steps whereby the spiritual 
energy passes from the foot of the spine to the cerebrum. 
When an easy pathway is formed, along the Susumnd 
through these centres, and the spiritual energy encounters 
no resistance in its movement upwards and downwards, 
then there is §atcakrabheda, which literally means the 
penetrating of the six cakras (mystical centres). The 
Mulddhdra cakra is situated between the base of the 
sexual organ and the anus. It is regarded as the seat of 
the spiritual energy and hence is known as the ddhdra - 
padma. These centres are metaphorically described as 
lotuses The Mulddhdra is supposed to be a four-petalled 
lotus. The Svddisthdna cakra is situated at the base of the 
sexual organ and is a six-petalled lotus. The Manipura is 
situated in the region of the navel and contains ten petals. 
The Andkata is placed in the region of the heart and is a 
twelve-petalled lotus. The VUuddha cakra is at the lower 
end of the throat and has sixteen petals. The Ajnd 
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cakra is situated in the space between the two eyebrows 
and is a two-petalled lotus. In the cerebrum, there is 
the Sahasrdra Padma, the thousand-petalled lotus, which 
is as white as the silvery Full Moon, as bright as 
lightening, and as mild and serene as moonlight. This is 
the highest centre and the goal, and here the spiritual 
energy manifests itself in its full glory and splendour. 


$atsampatti 


§at$ampatti means the six virtues, viz. : Santa, 
damn, titik$a f uparati, samadha.nct and Sraddhd. Sama 
implies the control of the internal organ or the mind. 
The mind is controlled when it can concentrate itself 
always on the desired object. Dama is the control of the 
external sense-organs,—both the organs of knowledge as 
well as those of action. Titiksa means the power to 
endure the extremes of heat and cold, hunger and thirst, 
and such other painful sensations of the body. Saiiikara 
takes it to mean the endurance of all sorts of misery and 
pain without any attempt at relieving them and without 
entertaining any anxious thought or sorrow for their 
continuance. Uparati implies the withdrawal of the mind 
from all external objects. Samddhdna is the fixation of 
the mind on the Self (atman) which is identical with the 
Absolute. Sraddha implies the confidence in the teachings 
of the Scriptures and of the spiritual guide (Guru). 


Svagatabheda 

Bheda or distinction is of three kinds:—(1) Vijatiya, 
(2) Sajdtiya and (3) Svagain . The Vijatiya bheda is the 
distinction that exists between things belonging to different 
classes as, for example, thu distinction between a tree and 
a cow. The Sajdtiya bheda is the distinction that exists 
between things belonging to the same class as, for 
example, the distinction between one man and another. 
The Svagata bheda is the distinction between the whole 
and the part of one and the same thing as, for example. 
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between the tree and its branches, leaves, 

stem, etc. 

Susumna, Ida and Pingala 

These three are the most prominent among the 
innumerable nadis or nerves in the Nervous System. Of 
these, again, the Susumna is the most important, being the 
point of harmony of the other two, and lying as it does 
in the middle. The Ida. is on the left side, and the 
Pinguid is on the right. The Ida is of a grey colour, while 
the Pingala is red. The Su§umnd is described as 
Brahmavartman or the pathway to Brahman. While the 
Ida and the Pingala are outside the spine, the Susumna is 
situated within the spinal column and extends from the 
foot of the spine to the brain. While the Ida represents 
the Moon and the Pingala the Sun, the Susumna repre¬ 
sents the Moon, the Sun and Fire, and is composed of all 
the three gunas (trigunamayi). There is the vajrini nddi 
within the Susumna, and the citrini lies within the 
vajrini. 

Upasand—Ahathgraha, Pratiku and Angavabaddha 
Ahamgraha Updsand 

This is a form of worship where the Absolute is taken 
to be identical with the worshipper’s Self. Here the Self 
is supposed to be not merely a symbol or manifestation of 
the Absolute but is regarded as the very Absolute itself. 
Of course, the realisation of the identity of the Absolute 
and the Self cannot be had when the worshipper engages 
himself in the process of worship (upasana), because the 
realisation of such identity makes all processes of worship 
whatsoever (involving a dual relationship) impossible. It 
is to be understood that in the beginning, or at the 
starting-point of this form of worship there is merely the 
theoretical conception of this identity between the Self 
of the worshipper and the Absolute that is worshipped, 
and the realisation of this identity is had only when the 
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goal is reached. This Ahamgraha Up&sana is prescribed 
in the Vedantic system of Sadhana, through such mantras 
as “ Atmetyeva updsita/* "A ham brakmdsmi/' "Tattva- 
masi" etc. 


Pratika Upasand. 

This is the form of worship where a particular thing 
or object is taken as the representative symbol of God or 
the Absolute, and the Symbol (pratika) is worshipped being 
regarded as God or the Absolute Himself. It is to be 
understood clearly that the pratika is merely the symbol 
or representative of God, and is not regarded as identical 
with God. God is sought to be realised through the 
pratika and not as the pratika. The Sadhaka is to suppose 
that the pratika is God (pratike brahmad^ti), and not that 
God is the pratika (brahme pratikadrsfi), because the 
finding of God in the pratika sublimates or divinises the 
pratika, while the reverse process of finding the pratika in 
God is of no use at all, inasmuch as Brahman or God 
is infinitely superior to the pratika. ‘Mano brahmety- 
updsita' ‘ ‘Worship the mind as Brahman”, and “Worship 
the Sun as Brahman”—" ddityam brahmety updsita*' are 
the mantras whereby this form of worship is prescribed. 
All the Bhakti Schools of Sadhana advocate this form of 
worship. 


Ahgdvabaddha Upasand 

This form of Upasand. belongs to the sphere of Karma 
Sadhana. Here the worshipper is instructed to regard 
particular elements (aiiga) of Karmopasana as representing 
different gods. The particular element which is taken 
as the representative is not the symbol of the One God 
who is Absolute but is regarded as the symbol of a parti¬ 
cular god or of a particular aspect of the Absolute Reality. 

‘‘Adityam sdma ityupasita ” “worship the Sun as repre¬ 
senting Sama” is an illustration of this ahga upasand . 
Here the worship is necessarily pluralistic and many-sided. 
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The yantra is the mystical diagram, engraved on metals 
or drawn on the earth temporarily at the time of worship, 
that represents the deity (devata) that is worshipped. The 
design of the yantra varies according as the object of 
worship (devata) varies. The yantra is supposed to be 
the seat or the body of the devata, while the mantra is 
identical with the Deity itself. The Deity is invoked into 
the yantra, and the worshipper prays to the Deity, who 
is, in essence, all-pervading, to reside in the yantra during 
the period of his worship. 
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